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Ancestors’  brains  don’t  think  for  us, 

N or  are  their  deeds  a  credit ; 

Some  things  are  always  evident 
Without  our  having  said  it. 

If  they  were  true  aristocrats, 

We’ll  never  have  to  tell  it; 

And  if  their  blue  blood  flows  in  us, 

We’ll  never  have  to  yell  it. 

Some  famous  family  trees  have  grown 
On  dangerous  avalanches, 

And  have  you  ever  seen  one  yet 
But  had  some  rot  ton  branches? 
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It  is  a  rare  gift  to  be  able  to  relate  small  talk  about 
the  great  in  phrase  that  will  arrest  the  attention  of  the 
average  reader,  but  Mrs.  Knott  has  achieved  this  in  a 
superlative  way.  I  found  this  little  volume  intensely  in¬ 
teresting  and  instructive,  much  of  it  fascinating.  The 
initial  chapters  read  like  the  genealogies  in  Genesis  and 
Matthew  except  that  they  are  romanticized.  Otherwise 
it  tells  us  in  realistic  fashion  of  the  royalty  of  Europe 
and  how  two  noted  families  in  this  country  descended 
from  them. 

Mrs.  Knott  has  sketched  for  her  grandchildren  a  blue 
print  of  their  blood  current  running  through  the  veins  of 
Kings  and  Queens  back  to  the  era  when  the  story  of 
Romulus  and  Remus  originated  and  became  a  bed  time 
lullaby.  Through  this  blood  stream  she  has  woven  a  sil¬ 
ver  thread  of  philosophy  and  moral  teaching  that  will 
make  all  future  generations  her  debtors.  Since  reading 
this  volume  and  finding  the  Great  made  so  commonplace, 
it  is  plain  to  me  why  no  man  is  great  to  his  valet  and  also 
that  most  of  us  may  in  reality  be  thirty-second  cousins. 

(Signed) 

Glenn  Terrell 
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March,  1941 
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With  rare  frankness  and  penetrating  insight  Mrs. 
Knott  has  probed  the  farthest  corridors  of  the  Knott 
genealogy,  illuminating  every  passage  in  a  deft  and  scin¬ 
tillating  prose. 

Even  those  for  whom  genealogy  has  held  scant  appeal 
will  be  charmed  and  fascinated  by  these  intimate  vi¬ 
gnettes  of  varied  and  unusual  characters,  each  delineated 
in  the  environmental  setting  of  his  time. 

The  stories  of  Carlotta,  the  Tanner’s  Daughter,  Alfred 
the  Great,  William  the  Conqueror,  Gilbert  A.  Becket 
and  his  Saracen  Lady,  the  Crusades,  and  the  ancestor 
who  was  hung  are  engrossing  tales  of  romance,  adven¬ 
ture,  and  realistic  biography. 

I  have  always  prized  highly  the  friendship  of  the 
author  and  her  honored  husband  who  in  their  own  ac¬ 
complishments  reflect  the  vigor  and  the  spirit  of  their 
forebears. 

(Signed) 

Spessard  L.  Holland 
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Committee  on  Naval  Affairs 
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Washington,  D.  C. 

January,  1941 

For  several  years  Mrs.  Andrews  and  I  had  the  pleasure 
of  being  next-door  neighbors  to  the  distinguished  family 
presided  over  by  lUr.  and  Mrs.  Ivnott.  At  that  time  Mi. 
Knott  was  State  Treasurer  of  Florida,  which  office  he 
was  holding  when  he  recently  retired,  after  forty-one 
years  of  honorable  service  to  his  state. 

The  notable  record  penned  by  Mrs.  Knott  of  her  family 
and  connections  and  their  achievements  is  a  rich  heritage 
for  the  grandchildren  for  whom  it  is  written.  Covering 
more  than  twenty  centuries,  it  is  the  most  unusual  and 
interesting  family  history  it  has  ever  been  my  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  read.  It  portrays  the  many  important  and  ad¬ 
mirable  policies  of  her  illustrious  forebears  including  de¬ 
votion  to  duty,  a  devout  and  humble  spirit  and  worthy 
service  to  their  fellowman.  Likewise,  it  conveys  a  most 
enviable  sense  of  humor  along*  with  the  serious  aspects 
of  life  that  will  render  everything  in  life  more  worthwhile 
for  those  who  read  it. 

Speaking  for  my  own  family,  we  are  proud  that  our 
pathway  through  life  has  converged  at  times  with  the 
illustrious  family  of  William  \  alentine  and  Luella  Knott. 

(Signed) 

Chas.  Andrews 


UNIVERSITY  OF  FLORIDA 
Gainesville 

February,  1941 

Seldom  have  I  had  an  opportunity  to  read  anything 
more  entertaining  than  the  series  of  letters  prepared  by 
Mrs.  Luella  (Pugh)  Knott  for  her  grandchildren.  They 
will  probably  be  read  many  times  and  passed  on  to  suc¬ 
cessive  generations  of  grandchildren,  yet  I  daresay  that 
whoever  reads  them  will  ever  find  them  a  source  of  in¬ 
terest  and  inspiration. 

In  the  notable  record  of  family  connections  and 
achievements,  they  will  discover  a  rich  heritage  from 
many  who  played  leading  roles  on  the  World’s  Stage  for 
more  than  twenty  centuries.  And,  when  the  record  is  fin¬ 
ished,  they  must  come  to  the  conclusion,  as  all  who  read 
it  will,  that  the  gentle  author  of  the  missives,  personifies 
the  best  that  was  bequeathed  to  her  from  all  of  her  il¬ 
lustrious  forebears :  pride  of  race  and  family,  a  deep  sense 
of  obligation  to  duty,  humility  before  God,  not  to  men¬ 
tion  a  rich  sense  of  humor  and  an  unending  capacity  for 
enjoying  everything  in  life  that  seems  worthwhile.  These 
inherent  qualities  she  would  pass  on  to  her  grandchil¬ 
dren,  for  she  admonishes,  “What  you  are  and  whither 
you  are  going  is  much  more  important  than  whence  you 
came !” 

The  interesting  genealogical  record  features  particular¬ 
ly  the  Pugh  and  Reese  ancestry  which,  strangely  enough, 
intermingled  many  times  during  the  course  of  centuries. 
As  a  long-time  friend  of  their  grandfather,  the  Honor¬ 
able  William  Valentine  Knott,  I  can  bear  testimony  to 
the  fact  that  he  has  served  his  generation  well.  An  hon¬ 
est,  upright  and  faithful  public  servant  for  more  than 
three  decades,  he  bequeaths  to  them  a  name  highly  es¬ 
teemed  in  the  political  and  civil  annals  of  Florida. 

(Signed) 

Jno.  J.  Tigert 
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PREFACE 


The  title  of  this  book  does  not  mean  that  the  reader  must 
convert  himself  into  a  Chinaman,  beginning  on  the  back 
page  and  reading  frontward,  nor  from  the  right  end  of 
each  line  to  the  left. 

You  read  it  just  as  you  would  read  any  other  book.  For 
it  is  the  letters  (and  not  you)  that  read  backwards — from 
the  year  1941  to  143  B.  C. 

As  is  obvious,  the  letters  are  written  primarily  for  the 
Knott  grandchildren.  However,  the  history,  biography  and 
generations  given  in  them  should  prove  interesting  to  all 
descendants  of  Thomas  and  Elizabeth  Pugh  and  David  and 
Susan  Polk  Reese  of  North  Carolina;  and,  to  go  further 
back,  to  James  and  Joan  Price  Pugh  and  David  and  Maud 
Owen  Reese  of  Pennsylvania. 

Since  the  Knott  ancestry  would  not  be  particularly  inter¬ 
esting  to  Pugh  and  Reese  descendants,  the  generations  of 
the  Knott  forebears  are  contained  only  in  copies  made  ex¬ 
clusively  for  the  Knott  children  and  their  progeny. 

Plowever,  it  is  an  interesting  fact  that  all  these  families 
are  “cousins  remote”.  The  Knott  line  is  traced  to  Sir  Hugh 
de  Courteney,  a  Knight  of  the  Garter  and  Henry  de  Bohun, 
signer  of  the  Magna  Charta,  David  I,  King  of  Scotland, 
Henry  I,  King  of  France,  and  through  the  Walter  Hun- 
gerford  line  to  Charlemagne  and  the  hirst  Crusade. 
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FIRST  LETTER 


Tallahassee,  Fla. 
September  4,  1940. 


My  dear  Grandchildren : 

Are  you  in  the  right  mood  for  a  letter  from  Grand¬ 
mother — in  fact,  quite  a  number?  If  not,  you’d  better  get 
busy,  for  Grandmother  is  rather  choosey  about  moods.  Of 

course,  there  are  so-called  moody  people  who  are  not 
particularly  interesting,  but  moods,  in  themselves,  are  very 
delightful  things. 

Life,  you  know,  is  full  of  valleys  and  hilltops  and  there 
are  high  moods  and  low  moods,  but  even  the  valley  moods 
contribute  a  good  deal  of  spice  to  life  and  help  us  to  enjoy 
the  hilltops  more  when  we  get  back  to  them. 

In  these  letters  to  you  I  am  going  to  write  about  people. 
People  are  the  most  interesting  things  in  the  world — par¬ 
ticularly,  your  own  people  and  your  own  self.  For,  after 
all,  one’s  self  is  the  most  interesting  thing  in  the  world. 
Some  folks  are  not  frank  enough  to  admit  this  in  cold 
blood.  They  use  all  sorts  of  pretty  little  frills  and  disguises 
to  make  this  love  of  self  to  look  like  the  love  of  someone 
else.  But  there’s  no  need  to  beat  around  the  bush  in  the 
matter.  If  it  were  not  natural  to  love  one’s  self  more  than 
others,  then,  the  first  law  of  life  would  not  be  self-preserva¬ 
tion.  That  is  what  makes  it  the  first  law  of  life. 

Even  if  we  are  duly  pious  and  observe  the  Scriptural  in¬ 
junction  to  the  letter,  we  should  love  our  neighbors  only 
as  ourselves,  not  more.  Therefore,  in  these  letters  we  are 
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going  to  love  our  neighbors  as  ourselves  and  love  ourselves 
as  our  neighbors. 

I  have  never  been  able  to  understand  why  so  many  people 
are  always  seeking  the  advice  and  opinion  of  others,  when 
they  would  fare  far  better  if  they  consulted  self  and  sought 
and  followed  their  own  advice  and  opinions. 

Get  acquainted  with  yourself !  Respect  yourself  and  your 
own  opinions  and  follow  your  own  advice.  No  man  is  well 
poised  nor  normal  who  does  not  cultivate  solitude  until  he 
loves  it  and  enjoys  it.  Cultivating  solitude  is  getting  ac¬ 
quainted  with  yourself  and  giving  that  “still,  small  voice” 
within  you  a  chance  to  be  heard.  Not  that  one  should  be¬ 
come  a  hermit — far  from  it.  But,  at  least,  put  yourself  on 
a  par  with  your  fellowman  and  learn  to  enjoy  your  own 
companionship  to  the  same  degree  as  that  of  others.  All 
this,  of  course,  is  based  on  the  hypothesis  that  you  are  a 
consecrated  person,  sensitive  and  responsive  to  divine  lead¬ 
ing. 

You  know  Shakespeare  says:  “To  thine  own  self  be  true, 
and  then  as  follows  the  night  the  day,  thou  canst  not  be 
false  to  any  man.”  (Don’t  ever  bother  to  look  up  any 
quotation  Grandmother  makes  to  see  if  it  is  correct.  You 
might  be  disappointed.)  And  no  one  can  be  true  to  himself 
until  he  knows  himself.  And  no  one  can  know  himself  until 
he  first  knows  God.  Therefore,  “Be  still  and  know  that  I 
am  God”  is  a  very  important  admonition.  For  it  is  in  the 
darkness,  the  stillness  and  the  solitude  that  we  grow  to 
know  Him  best;  and  the  better  we  know  Him,  the  better 
we  know  ourselves.  And  the  better  we  know  ourselves,  the 
more  we  shall  respect  ourselves  as  the  greatest  handiwork 
of  our  Creator. 

Learning  to  “be  still”  is  to  cultivate  aloneness.  And  the 
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hilltops  of  aloneness  are  the  highest  peaks  in  life.  From 
thei  e,  we  look  up  into  the  face  of  God  and  look  down  into 
the  depths  of  our  own  souls.  Seeing  more  clearly,  judging 
more  wisely.  So,  in  these  letters  we  are  going  to  think  about 
ourselves — and  like  it. 

Of  all  the  folks  I  ever  knew , 

With  many  virtues  blest; 

Of  all  the  many  or  the  few, 

I  love  myself  the  best ! 

They  may  be  worth  a  million , 

Or  never  worth  a  penny ; 

But  good  or  bad ,  or  high  or  low, 

1  wouldri t  swap  with  any. 

No  matter  what  their  intellect , 

Their  nobleness  or  piety ; 

If  I  could  choose  between  the  two, 

V d  pick  my  own  society. 

I f  all  my  friends  were  beautiful, 

And  all  were  on  parade; 

V d  be  the  only  ugly  duck, 

Before  T d  ever  trade. 

If  all  the  world  were  one  big  store, 

With  folks  on  every  shelf; 

And  I  were  free  to  make  a  choice, 

I  think  V d  pick  myself. 

V m  frank  to  say  I  love  myself, 

Though  it  may  sound  uncanny; 

Of  all  the  folks  in  all  the  world, 

T d  rather  be  your  Granny! 

Of  course,  in  thinking  of  ourselves  and  writing  about 
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ourselves,  we  must  necessarily  include  our  forebears.  We 
are  their  combined  product  and  but  for  them  and  what  they 
were,  we  would  not  be  ourselves  and  what  we  are. 

In  reading  the  Bible,  you  will  note  that  the  genealogy  of 
almost  every  important  character  is  given.  This  requires 
a  good  deal  of  space  and  when  I  was  a  child  I  rather  dreaded 
those  endless  lists  of  “begats.”  Everybody  was  “begat,” 
and  he  who  begat  was  begat,  and  he  who  begat  him  was 
begat;  until  I  knew  positively  that  the  Bible  had  been  named 
wrong.  It  really  should  have  been  called  The  Begat  Book. 

The  genealogy  of  our  Saviour’s  legal  father,  Joseph,  and 
of  his  mother,  is  given  in  several  places.  And  it  was  con¬ 
sidered  a  serious  neglect  of  duty  for  one  to  ignore  his 
forebears,  and  to  keep  in  mind — and  otherwise  preserve — 
who  begat  him  and  who  begat  him  who  begat  him  and  so 
on,  until  nobody  could  doubt  who  he  was,  whence  he  came, 
nor  how  long  he  had  been  on  the  way. 

When  Nehemiah  began  to  rebuild  the  walls  of  Jerusalem, 
the  registers  were  brought  forth  and  examined,  and  woe 
be  unto  the  families  and  tribes  who  couldn’t  produce  their 
genealogical  records.  The  children  of  Habaiah  tried  to  get 
in  on  this  tremendous  project  which  the  fearless  Nehemiah 
was  exploiting;  but  alas!  “They  sought  their  register  among 
those  who  were  reckoned  by  genealogy  and  it  was  not  found ; 
therefore,  were  they,  as  polluted.  ...” 

God  had  commanded  Nehemiah  from  the  first  to  “get 
together  the  people  that  they  might  be  reckoned  by  geneal¬ 
ogy”  and  to  “find  a  register  of  the  genealogy  of  them  which 
came  up.” 

Based  upon  this  and  much  more,  I  make  no  apology  for 
'alking  about  us,  who  we  are  and  whence  we  came. 

I  am  not  posing  as  a  genealogist,  so,  you  will  probably 
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find  many  major  things  you  would  like  to  hear  about,  have 
been  omitted  and  many  minor  things,  which  you  do  not 
care  for,  have  been  included.  You  will  likely  find  many  repe¬ 
titions  and  what  may  appear  to  you  as  unnecessary  data; 
but,  all  and  in  all,  you  will  get  a  general  idea  of  who  you 
are  and  whence  you  came.  Therefore,  4 Tet  patience  have 
her  perfect  work.”  Read  on  whether  you  like  it  or  not.  If 
I  have  taken  the  trouble  and  pleasure  to  write  it;  you  can, 
without  loss  to  yourself,  take  the  trouble  to  read  it.  If  some 
letters  seem  too  long,  just  put  a  pillow  to  your  back,  take 
a  long,  deep  breath  and  cultivate  that  rare  quality  of  en¬ 
durance  sufficiently  to  reach  the  end  thereof. 

Religiously  and  lovingly  yours, 
Grandmother. 
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SECOND  LETTER 

Tallahassee,  Fla. 

September  8,  1940. 

My  Dears : 

It  is  unnecessary  for  these  letters  to  be  “tied  with  ribbons 
blue.”  They  will  come  to  you  tied  with  something  more  se¬ 
cure — a  good,  stout  binding,  which  I  hope  will  stand  much 
usage  and  even  rough  handling  by  those  whom  we  begat 
and  whom  you  wdl  beget  and  on  through  future  generations 
of  begetters.  And  while  this  may  not  sound  as  sentimental 
as  “ribbons  blue”  there  is  no  reason  for  any  less  sentiment 
in  your  heart  and  mine. 

It  is  difficult  to  imagine  very  young  grandchildren  being 
interested  in  plain,  statistical  genealogy.  And  I  shall  proba¬ 
bly  find  it  difficult  to  express  many  things  in  a  way  that 
will  be  acceptable  to  a  child’s  mind. 

The  fact  that  all  grandchildren  are  not  the  same  age 
at  the  same  time  will  grant  me  a  license  to  express  some 
things  in  a  deeper  and  more  serious  vein. 

The  historical  stones  I  hope  to  tell  you  will  no  doubt  be 
easily  understood  and  interesting  to  very  young  children. 
But  there  will  doubtless  be  many  things  better  understood 
by  you  when  you  are  older  and  more  mature.  And  I  am 
hoping  that  I  shall  be  sufficiently  versatile  in  my  way  of 
expressing  things,  to  make  the  letters  interesting  at  all  ages, 
so  that  even  after  you  have  grown  up,  you  may  still  be 
able  to  find  a  part  of  them  suited  to  your  age  and  under¬ 
standing. 

I  may  not  be  very  consistent,  so,  if  one  paragraph,  easily 
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understood  by  a  chdd  of  six,  should  be  followed  by  one 
evidently  meant  for  a  sixteen-year-old,  just  drink  your  milk 
at  six  and  come  back  and  eat  your  meat  at  sixteen. 

The  ultimate  purpose  of  the  letters  is  that  if  you  ever 
face  pollution  by  reason  of  a  ulack  of  register  among 
those  reckoned  by  genealogy”  you  can  just  up  and  reach 
for  a  volume  of  these  letters  and  forthwith  have  your  pollu¬ 
tion  either  wiped  out  or  prevented. 

It  has  been  said  that  if  the  ancestry  of  any  person  now 
living  should  be  worked  out  as  far  back  as  the  twelfth  cen¬ 
tury,  using  a  square  inch  to  each  name,  the  names  would 
occupy  one-fourth  of  a  mile.  But  no  matter  what  your  an¬ 
cestry,  remember  that  one  square  inch  of  yourself — the 
possibilities  you  have  arduously  worked  out  in  actuality — 
is  worth  more  than  many  miles  of  what  the  most  commenda¬ 
ble  ancestors  were  or  have  done.  For  background  is  im¬ 
portant  only  as  we  give  it  our  personal  and  hearty  coopera¬ 
tion,  and  inheritance  is  potential  and  a  mere  possibility, 
which  must  be  worked  out  in  actuality.  What  you  are  and 
whither  you  are  going  is  much  more  important  than  whence 
you  came.  The  former  is  in  your  hands,  while  the  latter  is 
in  no  way  your  responsibility  and  is  not  of  your  doing  or 
undoing. 

Only  certain  lines  of  any  ancestry  are  usually  given,  as 
the  tracing  of  every  line  would  be  a  too  prodigious  task 
for  both  the  compiler  and  reader.  I  am,  therefore,  giving 
you  only  what  I  consider  the  most  important  lines.  What 
we  call  a  line  of  descent  is  always  only  a  fragment  of  the 
whole,  and  is  given  only  because,  for  some  reason,  it  is  a 
little  more  conspicuous,  or  because  someone  has  taken  the 
pains  to  trace  it. 

It  is  an  interesting  fact  that  for  more  than  1700  years 
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your  Pugh  ancestors  never  went  outside  royalty  or  nobility 
for  their  mates.  There  is  thus  a  royal  line  on  both  sides 
of  each  marriage  for  more  than  1700  years. 

Your  immediate  line  of  British  ancestors  left  the  throne 
when  Edward  II,  only  son  of  Edward  I,  succeeded  his  father 
through  the  law  of  promogeniture.  Edward  II  was  the  first 
Prince  of  Wales,  Princess  Eleanor,  the  sister  of  Edward 
II,  continued  your  line  by  marrying  II  Henry  Count  de 
Barr  in  Champagne,  France. 

The  present  King  of  England  is  directly  descended  from 
Edward  II,  while  you  are  directly  descended  from  his  sister, 
the  daughter  of  Edward  I.  It  was,  therefore,  in  the  year 
1307  that  your  line  was  separated  from  the  British  throne 
through  the  laws  of  inheritance.  Other  thrones  in  Europe, 
however,  continued  to  be  occupied  by  them. 

Of  course,  when  the  descendants  of  these  royal  and 
noble  lines  emigrated  to  America,  they  no  longer  asked  or 
received  recognition  as  royal  or  titled  personages  and  there 
was  no  longer  any  expressed  claim;  to  titles.  Caste  was  not 
destroyed,  as  it  even  now  continues  to  demonstrate  itself  in 
American  history,  but  that  was  no  time  to  recognize  it. 

In  the  struggles  incident  to  pioneering,  all  classes  stood 
man  to  man  and  there  was  no  discrimination  between  royal¬ 
ty,  peasant  or  plebeian.  All  worked  side  by  side  in  a  con¬ 
centrated  effort  to  build  up  a  new  democratic  world.  Noth¬ 
ing  levels  real  or  imaginary  elevations  of  man  quicker  than 
adversity,  and  these  pioneers  had  their  share  of  poverty’s 
lessons. 

It  is  a  significant  fact  that  in  the  year  1821,  when  Jesse 
Pugh  and  Nancy  Reese  (my  grandparents)  were  married, 
each  came  from  several  long  lines  of  royalty.  I  guess  I  am 
what  might  be  called  an  amalgamated  Pugh  and  Reese. 
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For  my  father  married  a  Pugh,  who,  also  was  most  likely 
descended  from  Thomas  Pugh,  who,  himself,  had  married 
a  Pugh  and  who  came  to  North  Carolina  from  Pennsyl¬ 
vania.  Thomas  was  a  son  of  the  first  emigrant,  James  Pugh. 
And  if  my  mother’s  father  did  not  marry  a  Pugh,  he  soon 
made  one  of  her !  The  law  has  a  little  trick  of  doing  that, 
you  know,  through  the  operation  of  a  very  short  and  simple 
ceremony. 

In  1690  James  Pugh,  an  Englishman  of  royal  lineage, 
emigrated  to  Pennsylvania  from  Wales.  He  met  and  mar¬ 
ried  Joan  Price  of  English  Royal  lineage. 

In  1700,  Sir  David  Reese  of  Welsh  royalty  came  to 
Amercia  from  England  and  also  settled  in  Pennsylvania. 
H  is  son  David  later  moved  to  North  Carolina.  The  latter 
married  Susan  Polk,  a  descendant  of  Scotch  Royalty  and 
of  the  same  family  as  President  James  K.  Polk. 

Approximately,  100  years  later,  Jesse  Pugh,  descendant 
of  James  Pugh,  and  Nancy  Reese,  descendant  of  David 
Reese,  met  and  married  in  North  Carolina;  thus  uniting 
not  less  than  four  royal  lines,  directly  descended  from  the 
Rulers  of  at  least  twelve  of  Europe’s  most  important  coun¬ 
tries. 

Lovingly  and  Royally  yours, 

Grandmother. 


THIRD  LETTER 


Tallahassee,  Fla. 

Sept.  1 2th,  1940. 

Dear  Little  Grandies : 

If  you  are  sleepy-headed  this  morning  and  your  brain 
isn't  cerebrating  properly,  you’d  better  wind  things  up  a 
bit  for  I  have  some  very  interesting  things  to  tell  you. 

Away  back  in  the  twelfth  century,  there  lived  a  lovely 
and  vivacious  lady  by  the  name  of  Isabel  of  Vermandois. 
She  was  the  daughter  of  Prince  Hugh  Mangus,  one  of  the 
seven  leaders  of  the  First  Crusade.  Lady  Isabel  was  very 
beautiful  and  attractive  and  a  most  dynamic  person.  She 
had  many  suitors  and  finally  chose  Sir  Robert  de  Beaumont, 
Earl  of  Leicester.  They  made  a  handsome  couple  and  were 
very  happy  together.  Through  her  and  Sir  Robert,  the 
Reeses  descended.  After  Sir  Robert’s  death,  she  married 
William,  Earl  of  Warren  and,  strange  to  say,  through  this 
union,  the  Pughs  descended.  William  of  Warren,  you  see, 
was  a  lineal  ancestor  of  the  Pughs  and  the  two  unions  made 
Lady  Isabel  an  ancestor  of  both  Reeses  and  Pughs. 

Now,  isn’t  that  rather  singular  and  interesting?  Here 
is  a  grand  lady,  who  married  twice  early  in  the  twelfth  cen¬ 
tury.  Through  her  and  her  first  husband,  came  the  Reeses, 
and  through  her  and  her  second  husband,  came  the  Pughs. 
And  in  the  year  1821  a  Pugh  and  a  Reese  were  united  in 
marriage.  And  while  this  is  not  the  beginning  nor  the  end¬ 
ing  of  the  two  families,  it  makes  an  interesting  pivot  on 
which  to  swing  back  and  forth  in  their  historical  associa¬ 
tions. 
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Lady  Isabel  seems  to  have  been  a  rather  remarkable 
woman.  And  while  all  ancestral  lines  are  more  or  less 
tangled,  I  am  glad  we  are  lined  up  with'  her  in  spite  of  the 
tangles.  Tangles,  however,  do  not  necessarily  mean  uncer¬ 
tainty  and  certainly  not  in  this  case. 

Lady  Isabel’s  maternal  grandparents  were  Henry  de  Ver- 
mandois  and  Edgive,  daughter  of  Edward  the  Elder,  King 
of  England.  Through  six  separate  strains  she  was  a  descend¬ 
ant  of  Charlemagne;  and  through  her  mother,  was  a  lineal 
descendant  of  Alfred  The  Great.  Her  paternal  Grand¬ 
parents  were  Henry  I,  King  of  France  and  his  wife,  Anne 
of  Russia;  the  latter  being  the  daughter  of  the  Grand  Duke 
of  Russia. 

A  large  percentage  of  her  descendants  possess  marked 
originality  and  unusual  energy,  and  even  though  nearly 
eight  centuries  have  passed,  her  descendants  are  still  hust¬ 
ling — full  of  pep  and  creative  ability. 

The  Earl  of  Warren,  her  second  husband  (and  your 
lineal  ancestor  on  the  Pugh  side)  was  the  Grandson  of 
William  the  Conqueror  and  Matilda  of  the  Ancient  Counts 
of  Flanders.  1  won’t  burden  you  with  the  royal  Matilda’s 
lineage  right  now,  for  fear  of  giving  you  a  brain-storm. 
Even  thus  far  in  these  unions  of  Lady  Isabel,  you  have  a 
veritable  hopping-john  of  the  greatest  characters  of  the 
middle  centuries. 

However,  we  are  not  alone  in  a  dark  world  in  this 
glamorous  array  of  ancestors.  Therefore,  should  you  ever 
feel  inclined  to  strut  over  the  situation  (being  a  descendant 
of  Lady  Isabel  or  any  other  important  person),  just  con¬ 
sider  what  an  endless  number  of  strutters  you  would  have 
right  along  beside  you.  No  occasion  for  an  inflated  chest,  I 
assure  you,  even  though  she  was  a  grand  old  lady  and 
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somewhat  of  a  twelve-cylinder  individual.  Remember,  it  is 
only  unworthy  offspring  who  brag  of  their  descent,  and 
“he  that  boasteth  of  his  ancestry  hath  no  virtue  of  his  own.” 

The  geometrical  progression  necessary  in  tracing  ances¬ 
try  is  very  bewildering.  Take  the  family  of  Waldo,  for 
instance.  They  emigrated  to  America  in  1640  and  have  a 
record  of  19,000  descendants  in  300  years  and  are  scattered 
in  11,700  different  towns  in  the  United  States. 

Tady  Isabel  lived  early  in  the  twelfth  century;  so,  from 
the  Waldo  family,  we  can  get  some  idea  of  the  number  of 
remote  cousins  we  have  among  Isabel’s  descendants  alone. 
Id  hate  to  be  called  upon  to  name  the  denomination  of  this 
cousinship,  as  I  am  like  the  old  lady  who  said  she  wasn’t 
“much  of  an  arithmeticker,  but  a  mighty  fine  grammarian- 
ist” — except  that  I  am  neither.  I  believe,  however,  that 
someone  has  said  we  are  all  thirtieth  cousins;  and  I,  for 
one,  am  willing  to  take  their  word  for  it. 

But  I  am  straying  away  from  the  interesting  facts  con¬ 
cerning  the  Pughs  and  Reeses.  Robert  Bruce  born  1274, 
the  greatest  of  the  Scottish  Kings  (and  ancestor  of  the 
Reeses  through  Susan  Polk)  was  for  and  against  King 
Edward  I  of  England  (ancestor  of  the  Pughs)  so  many 
times  that  it  is  a  wonder  any  two  of  their  respective  descend¬ 
ants  ever  lived  together  happily,  or  scrappily,  ever  after¬ 
ward,  even  after  700  years. 

After  going  back  and  forth  from  fidelity  to  Scotland  and 
fidelity  to  Edward  so  many  times,  I  know  Bruce’s  legs 
ached.  And  once,  after  being  twice  defeated,  he  betook 
himself  to  Rathlin  Island  and  played  dead  for  a  while.  But 
Bruce  couldn’t  stay  dead  long.  He  soon  came  to  life  de¬ 
feating  the  Earl  of  Pembroke,  (another  ancestor  of  the 
Pughs)  and  in  two  years,  wrested  the  whole  country  from 
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the  English  and  then  proceeded  to  lay  waste  to  England  it¬ 
self,  during  the  reign  of  Edward  IE 

Robert  Bruce  (Reese  ancestor)  was  first  married  to 
Isabella,  daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Mar.  Their  daughter, 
Marjory,  was  the  mother  of  Robert  II,  the  Pious,  King  of 
France,  who  was  also  an  ancestor  of  the  Pughs.  Then,  in 
the  fourteenth  century,  Edward  III  (grandson  of  Edward 
I,  ancestor  of  the  Pughs,)  took  King  David  of  Scotland 
(Reese  ancestor)  prisoner. 

Eleanor,  the  granddaughter  of  Edward  I  (Pugh  ances¬ 
tor)  married  EEewellyn  of  Owen,  Lord  of  South  Wales, 
and  of  royal  descent  from  Lord  Rhys  (ancestor  of  the 
Reeses) . 

King  Edward  I  (ancestor  of  the  Pughs)  fought  inter¬ 
mittent  wars  with  the  Welsh  for  ten  years  after  his  corona¬ 
tion.  The  famous  Prince  LLewellyn  (Reese  ancestor)  was 
slain  in  one  of  these  wars  at  Radnor  in  December  1282. 

Prince  Elenry  of  Scotland  (Reese  ancestor)  married  Ada, 
daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Warren  and  Isabel  of  Vermandois 
(Pugh  ancestor),  again  bringing  together  in  matrimony 
two  descendants  of  William  the  Conqueror.  Thus,  we  find 
the  two  families  to  have  been  entangled  in  war  and  matri¬ 
mony  for  many  centuries. 

Baldwin  II  (ancestor  of  the  Pughs)  married  Elfrida, 
daughter  of  Alfred  the  Great.  And  Henry  IV  of  Verman¬ 
dois  (Reese  ancestor)  married  Adela,  the  granddaughter  of 
Alfred  the  Great. 

David  Rhys,  Prince  of  Wales  (ancestor  of  the  Reeses) 
married  Joan,  daughter  of  King  John  of  England  (ancestor 
of  the  Pughs) . 

When — as  before  stated — Lord  LLewellyn  (Reese  an¬ 
cestor)  married  Lady  Eleanor  (Pugh  ancestor)  their  union 
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brought  together  the  royal  houses  of  North  and  South 
Wales  and  the  Royal  House  of  England. 

Catherine,  the  daughter  of  the  above  LLewellyn,  married 
Philip  of  Ivor,  Lord  of  Cardigan,  and  their  daughter  Elea¬ 
nor  married  back  into  the  LLewellyn  family.  And  for  about 
seven  generations,  such  unions  continued  to  make  a  hodge¬ 
podge  of  Pugh  and  Reese  ancestry. 

I  shall  endeavor  to  clarify  all  this  in  a  later  letter,  which 
will  doubtless  necessitate  some  repetition. 

To  swing  backward  from  these  singular  genealogical 
facts  concerning  the  two  families,  we  find  that  David  Rhys, 
Prince  of  Wales,  came  of  a  long  line  of  Welsh  Kings,  among 
whom  were  Rhodri  Mawr,  Conan,  Howell  and  others  who 
were  notable  Welsh  Sovereigns. 

The  English  James  Pugh  who  emigrated  to  this  country 
went  first  from  England  to  Wales  and  then  from  Wales  to 
Pennsylvania.  And  David  Reese  first  went  from  Wales  to 
England  and  emigrated  from  there  to  this  country,  also 
landing  in  Pennsylvania.  A  son  of  each  of  these  respective 
emigrants  later  went  from  Pennsylvania  to  North  Carolina, 
where  their  descendants  were  again  united  in  marriage. 

Be  it  worth  much  or  little,  the  lineal  forebears  of  Jesse 
Pugh  and  Nancy  Reese  (and  of  course,  yours  and  mine) 
were  the  rulers  of  Briton,  France,  Germany,  Russia,  Scot¬ 
land,  Ireland,  Wales,  Spain,  Bavaria,  Normandy,  Lein¬ 
ster,  Saxony,  Portugal,  etc.,  for  hundreds  of  years.  But 
English  and  French  predominate  in  both. 

Both  Reeses  and  Pughs  are  descended  from  Charlemagne, 
Alfred  the  Great,  William  the  Conqueror  and  Pharamond. 
They  are  of  the  ancient  House  of  Courteney,  the  historical 
House  of  Castile,  the  honorable  Plantagenets,  the  illus¬ 
trious  House  of  Anjou  and  the  House  of  Tudor,  (originally. 
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Tewdwr),  the  ancient  Counts  of  Flanders,  and  the  Royal 
House  of  Portugal. 

You  are  eligible  to  the  royal  coats  of  arms  of  Charle¬ 
magne,  the  House  of  Anjou,  Tudor,  Castile,  ths  House  of 
Courteney,  Edward  I,  William  the  Conqueror,  Portugal, 
The  Ancient  Counts  of  Flanders,  Pollok  (Polk),  Reese  and 
Pugh.  These  on  the  side  of  your  Grandmother  Knott.  The 
Grandfather  Knotts  will  be  given  you  later. 

Among  the  verified  ancestors  who  are  in  your  genealogy, 
given  elsewhere  and  which  you  will  probably  never  read, 
you  have  the  following  outstanding  persons : 

MARCUS  ANTONIOUS,  the  first,  143  B.  C.  His  son  and 
grandson  of  the  same  name. 

CLAUDIUS,  Roman  Emperor,  whose  daughter 

GENISSA  married 

AVIRAGUS,  King  of  Briton 

HENRI,  King  of  Briton,  about  125  B.  C. 

LUCIUS,  King  of  Briton,  the  first  Christian  King  in  the 
World.  Year  170  A.  D. 

CLODIUS  V,  last  King  of  the  Franks,  370. 

DAGOBERT,  first  Duke  of  the  Franks. 

ARGOT  TA,  mother  of  all  the  Kings  of  France  and  wife 
of 

PHARAMOND,  reckoned  by  historians,  the  first  King  and 
father  of  all  the  Kings  of  France.  424. 
CHARLEMAGNE,  King  of  the  Franks  and  Roman  Em¬ 
peror. 

LOUIS  I  la  DEBONNAIRE,  the  Gentle  Roman  Emperor, 
married 

LADY  JUDITH  of  BAVARIA. 

LADY  ISABEL  of  Vermandois,  and  her  two  husbands 
EARL  OF  LEICESTER  and 
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WILLIAM,  Earl  of  Warren 

WILLIAM  the  CONQUEROR 

MATILDA  of  FLANDERS 

ALFRED  the  GREAT 

PRINCE  HIGH  MANGUS 

GEOFREY  PLANTAGENET,  Count  of  Anjou. 

HENRY  I,  King  of  France  and  Wife 

ANNE  of  RUSSIA 

KING  JOHN  of  England  and  Wife 

LADY  ISABEL  of  Taillefer,  of  the  House  of  Courteney 

EDWARD  I,  King  of  England 

QUEEN  ELEANOR  (daughter  of  King  of  Castile) 

BERNEGARIUS  II,  King  of  Italy 

RICHARD  III  the  Good,  Duke  of  Normandy. 

ROBERT  II,  the  Pious,  King  of  France 

MALCOLM  III,  King  of  Scotland  and  Count  of  Anjou 

HENRY  II,  King  of  France 

SIR  ROBERT  MORTIMER,  Prince  of  S.  Wales 

VLADIMIR,  I,  Czar  of  Russia 

KING  DAVID  of  Scotland 

ROBERT  BRLTCE,  greatest  of  Scottish  Kings  (1274) 

SIR  DAVID  REESE,  who  married 
GLADYS,  daughter  of  the  Prince  of  Powis.  Their  son 
SIR  DAVID  REESE  of  Wales,  distinguished  in  seige  of 
Londonderry  in  Ireland,  who  married — 

MAUD  OWEN,  the  daughter  of  Owen  Meredith  of 
Wales,  who  emigrated  to  America  and  his  son 

DAVID  REESE  married 
SUSAN  POLK. 

Robert  Bruce  Polk,  a  forebear  of  Mrs.  David  Reese, 
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married  Madaline  Tasker  and  fled  to  Princess  county, 
Mai yland  in  1655  on  account  of  religious  persecution. 
Robert  had  served  as  an  officer  in  the  regiment  of  Col. 
Tasker  in  the  Parliament  Army  against  Charles  I  and  took 
an  active  part  in  the  campaigns  of  Cromwell.  He  was  the 
founder  of  the  Polk  family  in  America.  His  wife,  Magda- 
line,  was  the  widow  of  his  friend  and  companion  in  arms, 
Col.  Porter,  and  the  daughter  of  Col.  Tasker,  Chancellor 
of  Ireland,  of  Bloomfield  Castle  on  the  River  Dale. 

Grants  of  land  were  made  to  Robert  Bruce  Polk  and  to 
his  sons.  The  old  homestead  is  said  to  be  still  standing  south 
of  Fauquier  Sound,  opposite  the  mouths  of  Nanticoke  and 
Wicomico  Rivers.  Among  his  descendants  were  Chas.  Polk, 
Governor  of  Delaware;  Trusten  Polk,  Governor  of  Mis¬ 
souri  and  United  States  Senator;  Col.  Thomas  Polk  of 
Revolutionary  fame;  James  Knox  Polk,  President  of  the 
United  States. 

The  Taskers,  like  the  Pughs  and  Reeses  were  descended 
from  Henry  I  of  France  and  Anne  of  Russia. 

Greatf ully  yours, 


Grandmother. 


FOURTH  LETTER 


Tallahassee,  Fla., 

Sept.  1 8th,  1940. 

My  Dears : 

In  this  letter — which  I  do  not  believe  will  be  very  long — 
I  shall  give  you  the  names  of  some  very,  very  distant  cousins. 

Of  course,  giving  these  lists  of  persons  descended  from 
the  same  lines  as  you,  does  not  entitle  you  to  the  privilege 
of  walking  uninvited  into  Buckingham  or  Windsor  some 
day  and  unceremoniously  saying:  “Howdy-do,  Cousin 
George,  and  how  do  you  feel  this  morning,  cousin  Eliza¬ 
beth?”  The  story  is  only  a  matter  of  information,  carrying 
with  it  no  weight  of  importance  or  significance.  Cousin 
Edward  and  Cousin  George  came  to  the  throne  only  through 
the  laws  of  inheritance.  And  while  we  are  all  branches  from 

the  trunk  of  the  same  tree,  neither  we,  nor  they,  have  any- 

■ 

thing  to  boast  of. 

However,  it  is  interesting  and  is  a  part  of  finding  “our 
register  among  those  who  are  reckoned  by  genealogy.” 

As  descendants  of  Robert  Bruce,  King  of  Scotland,  you 
have  the  royal  company  and  remote  cousinship  of  Francis 
Joseph  of  Austria;  Alfonso  XIII  of  Spain;  Queen  Victoria, 
of  England;  Queen  Marie  of  Roumania;  Elizabeth  of 
Greece,  Queen  Wilhelmina  of  Holland,  Gustav  V,  King 
of  Sweden;  Frederick  VII,  King  of  Denmark;  William  II, 
Emperor  of  Germany;  George  VI;  Boris,  Czar  of  Bul¬ 
garia;  Nicholas  II,  last  Czar  of  Russia  and  hundreds  of 
others  who  have  been  rulers  of  every  country  in  Europe. 

Among  your  far-flung  cousins  in  the  United  States,  de- 
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scended  from  William  the  Conqueror,  are  James  A.  Gar¬ 
field,  James  Perry,  Commander  U.  S.  Navy;  Stephen  Hop¬ 
kins,  Governor  and  Chief  Justice  of  Rhode  Island;  William 
A.  Sims,  Admiral  U.  S.  Navy,  and  countless  others. 

Some  of  those  who  share  with  us  the  ancestry  of  Henry 
I,  King  of  France  and  his  wife  Anne  of  Russia,  are: 

William  Henry  Harrison,  Benjamin  Harrison,  Thomas 
Nelson  Page,  Burwell  Bassett,  Col.  Nathaniel  Bacon,  Sir 
Francis  Bacon,  Theodore  Wright,  founder  of  Columbia 
Law  School,  and  its  warden  for  thirty-three  years;  Charles 
Sedgwick  Monot,  President  Harvard  Medical  School;  Tim¬ 
othy  Dwight,  President  Yale  University;  Jonathan  Ed¬ 
wards,  President  Union  College;  James  Smitherson,  founder 
Smithsonian  Institute;  Albert  Fairfax,  Lord  Fairfax  of 
Cameron,  Gen.  George  Washington,  Rev.  Philips  Brooks, 
Nathaniel  Hawthorne,  George  Peabody,  William  Howard 
Lowell,  Admiral  Dewey,  Alice  Cary. 

A  few  of  the  many  cousins  who  descended  with  us  from 
King  David  of  Scotland,  are : 

Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  Roger  Brooke  Taney,  Attorney 
General  U.  S.,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and  Chief  Justice 
of  the  Supreme  Court;  John  Pierpont  Morgan,  Charles 
Carroll,  a  signer  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence;  Pat¬ 
rick  Henry,  Thomas  Hutcheson,  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson, 
Colonel  David  Lyman,  active  in  the  Revolution  and  Chief 
Justice  Supreme  Court  of  Rhode  Island  and  first  President 
of  Society  of  Cincinnati;  Charles  William  Elliot,  Presi¬ 
dent  Harvard  University  and  Author. 

Isabel  of  Vermandois  gives  us  a  multitude  of  comrades 
and  kinsmen,  strung  prominently  along  past  ages  and 
present.  We  happened  along  after  quite  a  stretch  of  time, 
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of  course,  but  we  nevertheless  arrived.  A  few  of  those  who 
accompany  us  as  her  offspring  are : 

Alexander  Hamilton,  John  Randolph,  Thomas  Jefferson, 
The  Bradburies,  Hoke  Smith,  Nathaniel  Green,  Oliver 
Wendell  Holmes,  John  Rockefellow,  Wentworth,  Jona¬ 
than  Edwards,  Elisha  Payne  Waldo. 

There  are  thousands  of  Americans  who  enjoy  or  de¬ 
plore  a  remote  cousinship  with  one  another  by  reason  of 
descending  from  these  same  lines. 

COUSINS  REMOTE 

From  your  branch  and  mine 
T o  the  root  of  the  tree, 

The  trunk  belongs  jointly 
To  you  and  to  me. 

My  Grandfather’ s  branch 

May  be  your  Granny’ s  brother, 

Though  you  grow  on  one  side, 

And  I,  on  the  other : 

Through  all  of  the  ages, 

In  all  kinds  of  zveather, 

The  trunk  of  the  tree 

Holds  the  branches  together. 

Your  branch  may  be  crook’ ed 
And  mine,  straight  and  true, 

You  7ii ay  not  admire  me, 

And  I  despise  you  : 

But  whether  you  b’lieve  it, 

Or  whether  you  doubt  it, 

There’ s  really  not  much 

That  can  be  done  about  it. 
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And  though  I  dislike  you, 

And  you  despise  me; 

W e  both  sprouted  out 

From  the  very  same  tree. 

Though  each  thinks  the  other 
A  knave  or  a  brute, 

We  both  had  our  start 
From  the  very  same  root. 

For  trees  have  grown  branches 
By  scores  and  by  dozens, 

Until  through  the  ages 
Of  morons  and  sages, 

There  are  thousands  and  thousands 
And  thousands  of  cousins! 

A  little  further  on  you  will  find  some  historical  sketches 
of  selected  ancestors.  These  brief  stories  will  disclose  to 
you  some  of  the  frailties  and  some  of  the  strong  points  of 
those  discussed.  They  will  also  demonstrate  that  we  receive 
from  our  forebears  strength  and  weakness,  greatness  and 
littleness,  traits  to  strive  for  and  traits  to  fight  against. 

Respectably  yours, 


Grandmother. 


FIFTH  LETTER 


September  20,  1940. 

De  ar  Little  Folks: 

This  letter  may  be  somewhat  sermonic,  so  you’d  better 
get  yourselves  in  a  reverent  mood,  or  .  .  .  Grandmother 
spank ! 

Did  you  ever  observe  the  building  of  a  brick  house?  How 
each  tiny  brick  is  fitted  into  just  the  right  place,  and  one 
brick  after  another  follows  in  like  manner  until  eventually 
we  see  a  tall,  strong,  imposing  building  made  of  nothing 
but  little  individual  bricks?  If  the  building  is  truly  strong 
and  endurable,  it  is  because  each  little  brick  was  a  good 
one  and  carefully  fitted  into  place  by  efficient  hands. 

Each  act  of  your  life  is  like  a  brick  which  you  are  laying 
in  the  building  of  yourself.  Every  bad  brick  weakens  the 
structure  of  your  personality.  Each  good  brick  strengthens 
it.  Each  individual  act  of  your  life  is  like  a  brick  and  is 
most  important,  even  though  for  the  moment,  its  impor¬ 
tance  is  sometimes  obscured  by  its  simplicity  and  proximity. 
But,  as  you  pick  up  each  tiny  brick,  always  keep  in  mind 
that  the  immense  structure  of  self  which  you  are  erecting 
is  made  up  of  the  many,  many  little  bricks  you  are  using, 
and  that  no  brick  (no  act)  is  too  small  to  weaken  or 
strengthen  the  building.  And  remember  too,  that  no  matter 
who,  whether  high  or  low,  your  ancestors,  they  have  left 
good  and  bad  material  with  which  you  are  to  build. 

Therefore,  take  heed  and  strive  to  use  only  the  best, 
which  means  that  in  each  act  of  your  life  you  will  endeavor 
to  emulate  the  good  that  was  in  your  ancestors  and  over- 
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come  the  evil  they  have  bequeathed  to  you.  Apply  to  them 
and  to  yourselves  what  Paul  says  in  his  letter  to  the  Philip- 
pians,  “Whatsoever  things  are  true,  whatsoever  things 
are  honest,  whatsoever  things  are  just,  whatsoever  things 
are  pure,  whatsoever  things  are  lovely,  whatsoever  things 
are  of  good  report,  if  there  be  any  virtue,  if  there  be  any 
praise,  think  on  these  things.”  Think  on  these  things  and 
then  translate  your  thought  into  actuality. 

Nature  has  ordained  that  every  man  “work  out  his  own 
salvation  with  fear  and  trembling”  and  no  one  is  exempt 
from  this  necessity.  There  is  good  and  there  is  bad  in  each 
of  us.  And  the  good  is  to  be  worked  out  by  us  for  our  sal¬ 
vation.  (I  mean  our  physical  and  temporal  salvation.  Our 
eternal  salvation  is  primarily  “of  faith  and  not  of  works, 
lest  any  man  should  boast”). 

I  know  a  family  whose  ancestry  is  of  the  best.  One  mem¬ 
ber  of  this  family  seemed  to  think  his  ancestry  was  all  he 
needed.  Accordingly,  he  did  nothing  himself  to  keep  up 
the  standards  and  to  “make  his  calling  and  election  sure.” 
He  lived  an  effortless  and  profligate  life.  He  took  to  drink 
in  his  early  manhood — just  moderately  and  “respectably.” 
This  habit  naturally  exaggerated  his  lofty  opinions  of  him¬ 
self  and  made  him  deceptively  self-sufficient.  He  became 
more  and  more  dominated  by  it. 

The  result  was  an  utterly  depraved  and  useless  existence. 
Unfortunately,  he  married  and  had  a  family.  Still  more 
unfortunate  was  the  fact  that  his  wife  could  and  did  sup¬ 
port  him;  thus  removing  the  necessity  of  effort.  His  children 
were  affected  physically  and  mentally  by  his  alcoholic  habits 
and  have  never  risen  above  a  strikingly  mediocre  existence. 
So  you  see,  it  requires  nurture  as  well  as  nature  to  make  us 
what  we  ought  to  be.  And  the  nurture  must,  like  nature,  be 
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three-fold;  physical,  mental  and  spiritual.  No  man  is  nor¬ 
mal  if  either  of  the  three  is  neglected. 

Work  and  eternal  vigilance  and  effort  are  necessary  to 
keep  whatever  good  we  have  inherited.  So,  don’t  ever  lie 
down  on  your  job.  The  thing  is  to  live  not  as  some  kings 
have  lived,  but  as  a  king  should  live.  Dress  like  a  king  as 
near  as  you  can  afford,  even  though  not  in  the  same  style. 
Talk  like  a  king — as  wisely  and  as  well;  walk  like  a  king — 
with  your  chin  up  and  your  heart  humble.  Be  as  kind  and 
noble,  as  industrious,  courageous  and  ambitious  as  a  king. 
And  all  and  in  all,  feel  yourself  to  be  every  inch  a  king  in 
the  affairs  of  life.  Kneel  to  God  but  never  to  any  man. 

Do  not  seek  to  imitate  anybody  or  anything.  Be  yourself, 
no  matter  what  that  self  is.  Even  though  you  are  not  what 
you  ought  to  be,  you  can  always  improve  on  what  you  are, 
but  you  can  never  improve  an  imitation  of  someone  else. 
If  you  could  make  a  real  diamond  by  trying  to  imitate  one, 
all  well  and  good.  But  if  you  must  be  a  cheap  paste  imita¬ 
tion,  better  be  just  plain  glass  and  keep  that  glass  well 
polished.  Being  natural,  and  always  improving  your  nat¬ 
ural  self  is  by  far  the  better  way. 

A  Red  bird  met  a  Mocking  bird, 

And  he  says  to  him,  says  he: 

“If  I  were  you,  V d  change  my  coat 
And  paint  my  wings  and  tail  and  throat 
A  brilliant  red!  And  then,  V d\  float 
Like  a  flame  in  the  sky!”  says  he, 

“Tweet-twee !  T weet-twee-e-e !” 

The  Mocking  bird  eyed  the  Red  bird, 

And  he  says  to  him ,  says  he: 
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“I’ll  sing  my  song  and  sing  yours  too , 

But  I  wouldn’t1  be  red  nor  green  nor  blue , 

And  not  for  the  world  would  I  be  you, 

For  then,  I  wouldn’t  be  me, 

“  Tweet-twee !  T weet-twee-e-e !” 

So,  the  Red  bird  stayed  a  Red  bird, 

Like  a  bright  flame  in  the  sky ; 

And  the  Mocking  bird  sang  the  livelong  day, 

And  nobody  knew  his  coat  was  gray, 

It  shone  so  bright  it  looked  quite  gay, 

As  he  sang :  (<  G’  By  e-yi-yi-yi-yi! 
uTweet-twee !  G’Bye-yi-yi!” 

Seek  no  enamel  nor  crust  for  the  outside.  It  soon  breaks 
or  crumbles  and  will  not  stand  wear.  Never  seek  to  sub¬ 
stitute.  Be  yourself  and  fill  your  own  place  rather  than 
attempt  to  substitute  anywhere  or  anybody.  For,  as  in  The 
Merchant  of  Venice  : — 

“A  substitute  shines  brightly  as  a  king, 

Until  a  king  be  by;  and  then  his  state 
Empties  itself,  as  doth  an  inland  brook 
Into  the  main  of  waters.” 

If,  by  being  yourself,  you  are  well  liked,  no  harm  done. 
In  fact,  much  good.  To  be  liked  is  flattering  to  egotism  and 
pleasing  to  self-esteem,  and  it  is  natural  to  enjoy  it.  But 
do  not  attempt  anything  nor  feign  anything  for  the  mere 
purpose  of  making  yourself  liked  or  popular. 

Think  well,  act  well,  look  well,  talk  well,  dress  well,  do 
all  things  well  and  becoming  a  true  patrician.  But  be  sure 
that  the  inspiration  of  all  this,  and  the  fountainhead  from 
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which  it  springs,  is  not  self-elevation  nor  self-seeking,  but 
a  righteous  ambition  to  always  be  your  best  in  order  that 
you  may  serve  your  best. 

Guizot  in  describing  the  kings  of  France  was  quite  cor¬ 
rect,  and  I  am  sure  we  agree  with  him,  that  kings  are  both 
wise  and  foolish,  able  and  incapable,  rash  and  slothful, 
earnest  and  frivolous,  saintly  and  licentious,  lovable  and 
beloved  or  dreaded  and  detested. 

The  word  KING  however,  naturally  carries  with  it, 
truth,  honor,  courage  and  wisdom.  So,  endeavor  to  be  and 
do  all  the  good  that  is  implied  in  the  word.  Think  only  of 
what  kings  should  have  been  and  ignore  the  lamentable 
departures  from  the  natural  order. 

Religiously  and  lovingly  yours, 

Grandmother. 


SIXTH  LETTER 


Tallahassee,  Fla. 
September  23,  1940. 


My  dear  Grandchildren: 

In  this  letter  we  are  first  going  to  talk  about  a  very 
ancient  grandfather — a  grandfather,  more  than  2000  years 
removed !  Sounds  like  quite  an  old  gentleman,  eh ! 

The  first  Antonius  Marcus  (Grandfather  of  Antony  of 
Cleopatra  notoriety)  was  a  most  commendable  gentleman. 
He  was  born  in  143  B.  C.  and  I  must  say  I  like  him.  In  fact, 
I  like  him  very  much.  He  was  one  of  the  most  eloquent  of 
Roman  lawyers  and  was  called  “The  orator  of  his  time.” 
He  was  not  only  a  most  eloquent  lawyer,  but  somewhat  of 
a  politician,  being  Praetor  in  104  B.  C.  then,  Governor  of 
Cilicia  and  later  holding  the  Consulship.  He  was  moreover 
a  just  and  good  man. 

Cicero  considers  him  the  first  Roman  orator  who  equaled 
the  great  speakers  of  Greece,  and  he  was  really  quite  illus¬ 
trious.  I  probably  shouldn't  have  gone  back  to  this  particular 
year,  nor  discovered  this  particular  character,  had  I  not 
found  that  this  man’s  grandson  was  a  lineal  ancestor  and  he 
was  such  a  shameless  libertine  and  scallawag  that  I  could  not 
stop  with  him.  After  the  shocking  revelation  that  he  was 
on  our  genealogical  register,  I  had  to  seek  further  until  a 
gentleman  could  be  located,  else  your  “pollution”  would 
seem  inevitable,  in  spite  of  your  register  having  been  sought 
and  found. 

Imagine  being  a  descendant  of  Mark  Antony!  And  yet, 
a  little  compensation  enters  into  this,  as  is  nearly  always  the 
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case.  The  third  wife  of  Mark — Octavia — -was  our  grand¬ 
mother.  And  Octavia  was  noble  and  a  good  woman.  She 
was  a  sister  of  Augustus  Caesar  and  you  will  hear  more 
about  her  later. 

Plutarch,  a  very  ancient  philosopher,  says  “To  be  well 
born  gives  a  man  a  good  stock  of  confidence  and  should 
be  of  no  small  value.”  And  while  good  background  is  only 
one  contribution  toward  the  making  of  a  good  and  useful 
life,  it  is  a  most  important  contribution.  Plutarch  says 
further,  “As  in  husbandry,  it  is  the  first  requisite  that  the 
soil  be  fertile,  next  that  the  husbandman  be  skillful,  and 
lastly,  that  the  seed  he  sows  be  good.” 

That  makes  it  pretty  clear,  doesn’t  it?  The  soil  is  your 
ancestry — or  what  you  are  by  nature.  The  husbandman  is 
your  training — and  the  use  you  put  it  to;  the  seed  is  the 
truth  or  the  untruth  you  are  taught.  But  no  matter  how 
good  the  soil,  nor  how  good  the  seed,  if  you  fail  to  properly 
cultivate  both  soil  and  seed,  your  crop  will  be  a  failure.  So, 
do  not  be  a  fatalist  and  fail  to  realize  your  personal  re¬ 
sponsibility  in  all  things. 

And  may  I  remind  you  here,  that  there  is  nothing  of 
which  you  need  ever  be  ashamed  unless  it  is  some  wrong 
you,  yourself,  have  done  or  have  caused  others  to  do?  If 
this  be  the  case,  repent  and  do  not  repeat  it.  Hold  up  your 
head  always.  Walk  as  if  you  are  going  somewhere  and  talk 
as  if  you  have  something  worth  while  to  say. 

The  first  name  you  will  find  on  your  ancestry  proper  is 
Heli,  King  of  the  Britons,  born  about  125  B.  C.  But  we 
shall  first  consider  some  outstanding  persons  who  were 
the  forebears  of  Genissa,  the  Roman  lady  who  married 
Aviragus,  King  of  Briton  (5th  name  on  first  page  of  Gene¬ 
rations)  . 

In  Antonius  Marcus,  we  find  an  example  of  good  soil, 
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good  seed  and  good  husbandman.  Whereas,  his  grandson 
of  the  same  name,  had  good  sod,  bad  seed,  bad  husbandman 
and  consequently  a  bad  crop.  For  my  part,  I  am  glad  Mark 
Antony  is  as  far  back  as  83-30  B.  C.  on  the  calendar  of 
our  ancestry,  for  he  is  certainly  nobody  to  write  home 
about. 

He  was  a  descendant  of  one  of  the  oldest  and  most 
honorable  patrician  families.  His  father  and  his  grand¬ 
father  were  great  and  good  men  and  his  mother  Julia  (a 
close  relative  of  Julius  Caesar)  is  said  to  have  been  a  most 
excellent  woman.  He  therefore,  had  enough  good  born  in 
him  to  have  made  a  good  and  upright  citizen  had  he  done 
his  part.  But  alas !  He  did  only  a  part  of  his  part. 

Mark  Antony  was  a  tall,  handsome  youth  and  possessed 
a  cordial  and  magnetic  personality — a  typical  hail-fellow- 
well-met  chap,  who  made  friends  with  all  classes,  and  was 
none  too  discriminate. 

One  great  misfortune,  was  his  early  acquaintance  and 
eventual  friendship  with  a  very  objectionable  character, 
Curio  by  name.  Curio  proved  to  be  one  of  the  bad  hus¬ 
bandmen  Plutarch  speaks  of.  Antony  had  a  good  soil,  but 
his  friendship  with  an  evil  character  gave  him  a  husband¬ 
man  who  supplied  bad  seed,  and  continued  companionship 
with  him  cultivated  the  seed.  For,  sad  to  say,  bad  seed 
thrive  best  in  good  soil  and  Antony  was  not  indolent  in 
growing  a  sturdy  crop.  This  friend,  Curio,  influenced  him 
to  drink  and  dissipation. 

He  later  also  cultivated  the  friendship  of  Clodious,  a 
most  outrageous  demigogue  with  whom  he  afterward  left 
Italy  and  went  to  Greece.  This  alliance  only  increased  his 
crop  of  obnoxious  weeds. 

When  he  was  invited  by  Gabius  to  aid  in  a  campaign  in 
Syria  he  accepted  an  opportunity  to  exhibit  unusual  mili- 
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tary  skill,  and  proved  himself  to  be  a  brave  and  notable 
warrior. 

'  When  you  are  older,  you  will  read  for  yourself  about 
Antony’s  association  with  Julius  Caesar.  At  the  outbreak  of 
the  war  against  Pompey,  he  received  the  appointment,  from 
Caesar,  of  Commander-in-Chief  in  Italy.  But  his  first  de¬ 
moralization  by  his  friend  Curio  again  manifested  itself 
and  he  became  drunken  and  dissipated,  divorced  his  wife 
and  married  an  actress. 

The  habit  of  drink  is  such  a  strong  and  subtle  one  that 
even  after  years  of  sobriety,  the  victim  often  returns  to 
it.  Therefore,  the  admonition:  “touch  not,  taste  not,  handle 
not  the  unclean  thing’’  should  be  religiously  observed.  It  is 
something  wholly  unnecessary  to  anybody’s  well-being,  and 
if  never  touched  (and  why  touch  it?),  it  can  never  become 
a  habit. 

Mark’s  record  also  underscores  another  passage  of  Scrip¬ 
ture  that  may  well  be  burned  into  the  memory  of  every  young 
person:  “Walk  not  in  the  counsel  of  the  ungodly,  nor  stand 
in  the  way  of  sinners,  nor  sit  in  the  seat  of  the  scornful.” 
Note  these  three  positions — walk,  stand,  sit.  Neither  of 
them  is  safe  in  the  companionship  of  the  ungodly. 

Antony  later  married  Fulvia,  the  widow  of  Clodius  and 
was  made  consul.  He  was  quite  a  factor  in  promoting  the 
career  of  Julius  Caesar,  the  Dictator.  In  fact,  he  was  the 
more  sagacious  warrior  of  the  two.  When  Caesar  was  op¬ 
posite  Brutus  and  Antony  opposite  Cassius,  all  the  success 
and  victory  were  Antony’s.  Caesar  narrowly  escaped  by 
flight,  while  Antony  thoroughly  routed  Cassius  until  the 
latter  was  killed  at  his  own  entreaty. 

After  leaving  Censorinus  in  Greece,  Antony  crossed  over 
into  Asia  and  promptly  took  the  diplomats  and  socialites  by 
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storm.  Kings  waited  humbly  at  his  door  and  queens  vied 
with  each  other  for  his  gallant  attentions.  When  he  went 
to  Epehsus  the  women  met  him  dressed  like  Bacchantes  and 
the  men  and  boys,  as  Satyrs  and  Fauns.  The  whole  town 
was  wreathed  in  ivy,  while  harps,  flutes  and  psalteries  pro¬ 
claimed  him  Bacchus  the  Gentle,  the  Giver  of  Joy.  He 
seems  to  have  been  endowed  with  a  personality  that  rose 
to  all  occasions. 

When  you  are  older,  you  will  read  Shakespeare’s  Julius 
Caesar  and  his  Antony  and  Cleopatra;  and  since  Shake¬ 
speare  can  tell  stories  somewhat  better  than  I,  I  shall  leave 
such  telling  to  him.  But  be  sure  you  read  these  two  plays. 
Antony’s  oration  after  the  assassination  of  Caesar  shows 
him  every  inch  Marcus  Antonius’  grandson. 

My,  but  the  first  several  lines  of  that  famous  speech 
ring,  in  this  present  age,  in  every  mature  person’s  ears  like 
the  familiar  Twenty-Third  Psalm: 

“Friends,  Romans,  Countrymen,  lend  me  your  ears! 

I  come  to  bury  Caesar,  not  to  praise  him. 

The  evil  that  men  do  lives  after  them, 

The  good  is  often  interred  with  their  bones.  .  .  .  ” 

I  can’t  remember  when  this  speech  was  not  on  both  ends 
of  my  tongue  and  tickling  the  middle.  And  it  must  have 
been  on  both  ends  of  his,  for  he  so  wrought  upon  the  pas¬ 
sions  of  the  people  that  the  conspirators  were  compelled 
to  run  for  their  lives,  and  forthwith  left  Rome.  The  suc¬ 
cessful  orator  was  then  in  absolute  power.  He  had  his 
faults,  but  we  must  say  he  was  some  loud-speaker ! 

When  you  read  the  play  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  in  which 
Shakespeare  displays  a  literal  fidelity  to  history,  you  will 
make  the  sad  discovery  that  this  fine  orator  and  splendid 
diplomat  was  soon  transformed  into  a  licentious  and  de- 
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praved  weakling — the  victim  of  a  wicked  and  beautiful 
woman. 

Antony  did  not  remain  long  in  full  possession  of  power 
in  Rome.  A  serious  rival  soon  appeared.  This  rival  was 
Octavianus — the  future  Augustus  Caesar.  The  empire  was 
soon  divided  between  Antony,  Octavianus  and  Lepidus.  An¬ 
tony  took  the  east,  Octavianus,  the  west,  and  Lepidus  took 

c 

Africa. 

Antony  now  confirmed  his  friendship  with  Octavianus  by 
marrying  the  latter’s  sister,  Octavia.  Therefore,  Octavia, 
the  sister  of  Augustus  Caesar  and  Antony’s  third  wife  (Or 
was  it  his  third?  Those  old  Pagans  married  so  many  times, 
historians  couldn’t  keep  their  matrimonial  books  straight.) 
was  our  lineal  ancestor.  She  was  the  mother  of  Antonio 
Minor  who  married  Claudius,  the  brother  of  the  Emperor 
Tiberius,  and  no  great  honor,  I  assure  you.  She  was  an  ex¬ 
cellent  woman,  however,  and  was  the  mother  of  the  Em¬ 
peror  Claudius,  whose  daughter,  Genissa,  married  Arvira- 
gus,  British  King  in  44  A.  D.  This  union  introduced  a 
Roman  lady  into  our  early  British  ancestry  or  introduced 
a  Briton  into  our  Roman  ancestry,  which? 

Now,  if  your  head  feels  a  little  dizzy  over  all  this  matri¬ 
monial  and  descendence  succotash,  don’t  blame  me.  The 
ponderous  intricacies  of  genealogy  are  not  of  my  making. 
It  is  just  one  of  the  has-to-be’s. 

But  I  must  not  leave  the  ardent  and  amorous  Antony 
to  his  direful  fate  without  insisting  that  you  read  the  thrill¬ 
ing  and  glamorous  story  of  his  notorious  meeting  and  dis¬ 
astrous  mating  with  the  beautiful  and  seductive  Cleopatra. 
In  my  next  letter  I  shall  tell  you  more  about  him,  for  sad 
to  say,  there  is  much  to  tell. 

Your  anti-Antonius 

Grandmother. 


SEVENTH  LETTER 


Tallahassee,  Fla., 
Sept.  26th,  1940. 


My  Dears  : 

In  continuation  of  the  opprobrious  character  under  dis¬ 
cussion:  Antony  had  commanded  Cleopatra’s  appearance 
in  Celicia  to  answer  to  the  accusation  that  she  had  rendered 
assistance  to  Cassius  in  the  late  wars. 

She  obeyed  the  command  in  the  most  fantastic  and  fas¬ 
cinating  manner  recorded  in  history.  And  in  obeying  the 
command,  she  achieved  a  notable  victory  over  the  com¬ 
mander.  She  arrived,  not  as  the  conquered,  but  as  the  con¬ 
queror. 

Her  barge,  with  its  outspread  sails  of  purple  and  oars 
of  silver  made  no  mean  spectacle,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
beautiful  and  voluptuous  Cleopatra,  dressed  as  Venus,  on 
her  splendid  couch  under  a  canopy  of  gold.  Beautiful  boys, 
dressed  like  Cupids,  stood  about  her;  and  her  maids,  dressed 
like  sea  nymphs  and  graces,  steered  the  rudder.  Marvelous 
perfumes  floated  from  the  barge  to  the  shores,  which  were 
crowded  all  along  with  the  most  enthusiastic  audiences. 

I  wonder  if  there  ever  was  a  young  girl  who  has  not 
visualized  this  picture  of  beauty  and  magnificence,  and 
taken  a  cue  on  how  to  sail  and  land  a  male?  Her  conquest 
of  Antony,  and  his  unsavory  infatuation  for  her  for  all 
future  time  should  be  a  lesson  for  all  males,  young  and  old. 
But  men  are  bad  students  when  it  comes  to  learning  lessons 
like  this. 

There  is  one  thing,  however,  that  illumines  this  dark  pic- 
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ture,  which  history  has  so  many  times  painted.  Strange  to 
say,  it  has  always  been  possible  under  such  conditions  for 
one  little  bundle  of  unassuming  indignation — the  lawful 
mate — to  put  her  foot  on  the  neck  of  both  these  outlandish 
sinners  and  hold  the  fort  till  they  squeal  for  help  and  for¬ 
giveness.  O,  that  good  women  would  always  remember  that 
they  possess  as  much  and  more  power  than  any  evil  usurper. 

The  repelling  state  of  affairs  which  followed  the  dis¬ 
graceful  conduct  of  Antony,  left  our  Grandmother  Octavia 
(with  an  endless  number  of  greats  before  her  name,  of 
course)  in  a  very  unhappy  state  of  mind  to  say  the  least. 
But  she  was  very  brave  and  proved  herself  every  inch  a 
grand  lady.  When  her  brother  the  future  Augustus  Caesar 
commanded  her  to  live  in  a  separate  house,  she  refused  and 
continued  to  live  in  the  house  of  her  husband  and  take  lov¬ 
ing  care  of  their  children  and  also  the  children  of  a  former 
wife,  Fulvia.  Faithful  and  diligent,  as  many  another  liber¬ 
tine’s  wife  has  been. 

I  believe  if  I  had  been  in  Octavia’s  place  Fd  have  used 
some  female  strategy  in  sending  Antony  to  the  store  for  a 
spool  of  thread  and  met  that  elegant  barge  myself.  And 
I  would  probably  have  wrapped  the  beautiful  Cleopatra  up 
so  tight  in  some  of  that  gold  cloth,  that  the  waters  of  Cydnus 
could  not  have  been  held  responsible  for  death  by  drowning. 

(Now  can’t  you  picture  your  Grandmother,  taking  Oc¬ 
tavia’s  place,  of  course,  roosting  on  that  luxurious  couch  of 
Cleopatra’s,  dressed  like  Venus,  surrounded  by  confiscated 
Cupids  and  lovely  sea  nymphs  and  graces,  silver  oars,  gold 
and  perfume,  waiting  for  Antony  and  her  spool  of  thread?) 

But  perhaps  we  are  being  a  little  hard  on  the  old  chap. 
We  must  remember  that  he  lived  in  an  age  of  corruption, 
depravity  and  lasciviousness.  There  was  a  total  disregard 
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of  the  sacredness  of  matrimony,  and  licentiousness  was  the 
order  of  the  day.  Then  too,  beautiful  and  unscrupulous 
women  have  always  been  the  same  and  there  have  always 
been  men  susceptible  to  their  charms.  So,  after  all,  since 
disgrace  and  death  exacted  their  inevitable  penalty,  per¬ 
haps  we  should  look  pious  and  say,  “poor  old  Grandfather 
Antony.  Too  bad  he  didn’t  take  after  his  Grandpa  !” 

The  first  two  centuries  of  Christianity  were  marked  by 
the  most  unpardonable  atrocities  and  violent  inhumanities 
among  the  Pagan  nations.  Rome  was  provided  with  incal¬ 
culable  riches  from  her  conquered  worlds.  There  were 
spacious  and  beautiful  houses,  elegant  palaces;  a  magnifi¬ 
cence  of  art  such  as  has  never  been  witnessed  since,  and  a 
literature  which  the  world  has  never  ceased  to  read  and 
admire.  It  would  seem  that  such  beauty  of  surroundings 
would  inspire  beauty  of  soul,  doesn’t  it?  But  morals  have 
never  been  worse  than  during  this  period  of  the  world’s 

liistory.  1902137 

The  father  of  Genissa,  Claudius  I,  Emperor  of  Rome, 
may  be  considered  outstanding  by  some  historians,  but,  as 
an  ancestor,  he  was  a  decidedly  dull  individual.  It  is  true 
he  later  surprised  his  constituency  by  some  scholarly  achieve¬ 
ments.  And  it  is  possible  that  he  appeared  dull  in  his  youth 
because  he  was  an  introvert  and  spent  too  much  time  in 
study  and  seclusion.  Like  many  others,  he  proved  to  possess 
more  mentality  than  was  at  first  apparent.  But  we  must 
recognize  and  lament  his  cruelty  and  unrestrained  extor¬ 
tions,  even  though  he  was  influenced  by  a  wicked  wife. 

He  wrote  many  extensive  works  in  Latin  and  Greek,  but 
perhaps  his  most  outstanding  accomplishment  was  the  con¬ 
struction  of  the  famous  Claudian  Aqueduct,  the  building  of 
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which  occupied  30,000  laborers  eleven  years.  It’s  too  bad 
we  can’t  construct  a  number  of  Claudian  Aqueducts  in  these 
United  States  right  now.  It  would  doubtless  help  to  solve 
the  problem  of  unemployment. 

Claudius’  armies  were  also  victorious  and  he  acquired 
much  additional  territory.  But  I  can’t  say  he  pursued  right¬ 
eousness  as  a  career.  Like  many  another  man,  he  had  good 
soil,  but  he  sowed  some  very  bad  seed  and  the  harvest  he 
produced  cannot  be  said  to  have  greatly  enriched  the  world. 
I  mention  him,  not  as  any  ideal  character  to  emulate;  but 
merely  as  another  Roman  ancestor  and  a  historical  figure. 

Historically  yours, 


Grandmother. 


EIGHTH  LETTER 


October  7th,  1940. 

Good  Morning,  Little  Folks! 

We  should  perhaps  not  pass  over  even  a  limited  list  of 
ancestors  without  mentioning  Lucius. 

Did  you  say,  “Who  is  Lz/-ci-us?” 

Well,  not  much  of  anybody!  Just  another  King  and  an¬ 
other  grandfather!  A  grandfather,  nearly  1800  years  re¬ 
moved.  That  sounds  like  a  long,  long  time,  doesn’t  it?  And 
it  is  a  long  time.  But  a  grandfather  is  a  grandfather,  even 
though  centuries  intervene  between  you  and  him. 

I  find  little  of  interest  about  Lucius,  except  that  he  was 
the  first  Christian  King  in  the  world,  which  is  no  mean  dis¬ 
tinction.  He  occupied  the  British  throne  about  the  year  170, 
upon  the  death  of  his  father  Colius. 

Colius’  grandmother  and  of  course,  Lucius’  great  grand¬ 
mother,  was  Boadicea,  Queen  of  the  Icenians.  Colius  was 
educated  in  Rome  and  was  greatly  loved  by  the  Romans. 
He  loved  knowledge  and  when  he  returned  to  Briton,  he 
brought  knowledge  and  inspiration  to  his  people  and  sought 
to  teach  and  educate  them. 

Lucius  naturally  wished  to  continue  the  good  work  of 
his  father  and  he  prevailed  on  Eleutherus,  the  Pope  of 
Rome  to  send  educators  to  Briton  to  instruct  the  people  in 
the  Christian  faith.  Roman  culture  existed  hundreds  of  years 
before  the  British  were  scarcely  civilized. 

The  good  King  Lucius,  dying  without  male  issue,  left 
his  daughter  Athildus  heir  to  the  throne.  She  married  Mar- 
comir  IV,  King  of  France  and  with  this  union,  our  ances- 
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try  becomes  a  composite  of  Briton,  Frank  and  Roman. 

In  speaking  of  British  Kings  during  these  fai  back  cen¬ 
turies,  from  a  hundred  years  before  Christ  to  about  two 
hundred  after,  we  must  realize  that  a  King  at  that  time 
was  scarcely  more  than  the  leader  of  a  tribe.  About  the 
time  of  Christ’s  birth,  the  Britons  were  little  more  than 
savages.  They  had  a  strange  and  terrible  leligion,  sup¬ 
posed  to  have  been  brought  over  by  the  Gauls. 

They  worshipped  the  serpent,  the  sun  and  moon  and 
many  strange  heathen  Gods  and  Goddesses.  Their  cere¬ 
monies  included  the  sacrifice  of  human  beings,  the  torture 
of  criminals  and  many  other  customs  not  veiy  pleasing  to 
write  or  read  about.  So,  goodness  knows  they  needed  to  be 
Christianized. 

Claudius,  a  Roman  ancestor  of  whom  we  have  already 
spoken,  sent  over  a  mighty  force  from  Rome  to  subdue  the 

British,  and  finally  arrived  himself. 

At  this  time,  Caradoc,  one  of  the  bravest  British  chiefs, 
fought  gallantly  but  was  finally  carried'  captive,  with  his 
wife  and  daughters,  to  Rome. 

Then,  another  Roman  General,  named  Sutonius,  came 
and  tried  to  burn  the  Britons  out,  but  they  were  a  brave 
and  stubborn  race  and  would  not  yield. 

It  was  at  this  time  that  Boadicea,  grandmother  of  Colius, 
bravely  resisted  the  Romans.  She  led  the  fiist  attack  against 
them.  In  her  war  chariot,  her  hair  streaming  in  the  wind 
and  her  dead  daughters  at  her  feet,  she  cried  for  vengeance 
against  these  cruel  and  licentious  enemies.  Through  her, 
the  Britons  were  roused  to  desperation  and  fought  madly 
and  courageously.  But  even  though  they  slew  70,000  Ro¬ 
mans  in  a  few  days,  they  were  finally  overcome,  and  the 
lovely  and  unhappy  Queen  took  poison  and  died. 
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A  British  town  in  those  days  was  nothing  but  a  collec¬ 
tion  of  straw-covered  huts  hidden  in  thick  woods  with  a 
low  wall  of  mud  around  it.  No  roads,  no  bridges,  no  streets, 
and  no  houses  worthy  the  name. 

The  natives  wore  no  clothes  but  skins  of  animals,  and 
were  divided  into  thirty  or  forty  tribes. 

The  Romans  were  finally  driven  from  the  British  shores, 
but  this  was  no  sooner  done  than  the  Piets  and  Scots  came 
pouring  in.  Then,  the  Saxons  attacked  them  by  sea. 

The  final  result  was  that  the  Saxons  helped  the  Britons 
drive  out  the  Piets  and  Scots;  and  a  British  Prince,  Vortigern 
by  name,  up  and  married  a  Saxon  beauty,  which  union,  in 
time,  mixed  Saxon  and  Briton  so  thoroughly,  that  neither 
knew  one  from  the  other. 

Fortunately,  the  Saxons  were  as  fine  people  as  ever  cov¬ 
ered  land  or  sea  and  the  mixture  was  a  good  one.  Those 
who  settled  in  the  East  called  their  Kingdom  Essex;  those 
who  settled  in  the  West  called  their  section  Wessex;  North- 
folk  was  called  Norfolk  and  Southfolk  was  abbreviated 
to  Suffolk.  They  gradually  set  up  seven  different  Kingdoms 
which  they  called  the  Saxon  Eleptarchy.  All  this  looks  as 
if  they  had  swallowed  up  the  Britons  entirely.  But  British 
blood  was  assertive  and  neither  Saxons  nor  Britons  swal¬ 
lowed  the  other.  The  combination  made  as  fine  a  race  as 
ever  peopled  the  earth. 

Early  in  the  fifth  century  we  had  two  ancestors  with 
beautiful  names  at  least.  Pharamond  sounds  very  gentle 
and  also  rather  dignified  and  kingish.  He  was  King  of 
France,  and  his  Queen,  Argotta  had  a  name  that  is  all 
right  for  a  queen,  but  I  am  glad  none  of  you  is  named  for 
her. 
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There  are  a  number  of  interesting  tales  about  both  of 
them,  but  none  that  are  truly  historical.  And  I  am  trying 
to  tell  you  only  what  I  believe  to  be  true  stories. 

They  had  the  profound  honor  of  being  the  parents  of 
“all  the  Kings  of  France,”  which  is  rather  high  sounding, 
to  say  the  least;  and  no  mean  reputation. 


We  shall  merely  wave  our  hands  in  passing  Clodius,  the 
Long  Hair.  I  know  you  are  glad  you  were  not  named  for 
hi  m  ! 

He  was  called  by  this  name  because  he  compelled  the 
Franks  to  wear  long  hair  and  long  beards  as  a  sign  of  liberty. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  it  stood  for  something  more  signifi¬ 
cant,  and  that  his  kingly  activities  were  not  confined  to  this 
one  requirement  of  his  subjects. 

The  Kingdom  and  history  of  France  is  said  by  Guizot 
to  have  begun  with  Clovis,  481  A.  D. 

He  is  considerably  stirred  up  in  our  ancestral  sauce,  but 
so  far,  I  have  been  unable  to  trace  him  authentically.  There 
are  a  number  of  kinks  in  French  history  about  this  time  and 
as  I  am  not  in  a  very  disentangling  mood  today,  I’ll  leave 
it  to  you  to  unkink  him,  if  you  are  sufficiently  interested,  and 
think  he  is  worth  it. 

There  is  a  rather  neat  little  tale,  beginning  on  page  one 
hundred  eleven,  of  Guizot’s  History  of  France,  Vol.  I, 
which  involves  Clotilda  in  a  somewhat  romantic  escapade 
with  Clovis.  He  married  her  and  she  is  said  to  have  in¬ 
fluenced  him  to  become  a  Christian. 

Another  ancestor,  to  whom  we  shall  give  only  a  slight 
wave  of  the  hand  in  passing,  is  Charles  Martel.  Not  that 
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he  is  insignificant,  for  there  is  no  doubt  of  his  outstanding 
courage  and  fine  character.  But,  like  so  many  others,  au¬ 
thentic  history  of  him  and  his  famous  rule  is  rather  obscure. 

So  far  as  undisputed  facts  are  concerned,  he  is  more 
famous  for  being  the  father  of  Charlemagne  than  for  any¬ 
thing  else.  And  his  great  grandfather  was  St.  Arnolph,  the 
patriarch  of  all  the  Carlovingian  and  Capetian  Kings.  So, 
at  least,  his  before-and-after  was  profoundly  famous. 

Biographically  yours, 


Grandmother. 


NINTH  LETTER 


October  io,  1940. 


My  Dears : 

I  hope  you  have  ears  that  hear  and  eyes  that  see,  this 
morning,  for  I  am  going  to  tell  you  about  a  most  interesting 
star  ancestor ! 

One  forebear,  who  stands  out  in  black-face  type  on  the 
pages  of  history,  to  whom  thousands  of  descendants  point 
with  pride,  is  Charlemagne. 

If  this  great  giant  had  stalked  forth  in  the  days  of  Jack 
the  giant  killer,  Jack  would  have  had  the  opportunity  to 
prove  whether  or  not  he  was  worthy  of  his,  name.  I  doubt 
that  he  could  have  ever  hit  the  top  end  of  this  gentleman, 
for  he  stood  head  and  shoulders  above  his  fellow-men  and 
was  proportionately  large  every  other  way.  And  best  of 
all,  everything  about  him  was  commensurate  with  his  phy¬ 
sical  stature.  He  was  every  inch  a  man  and  every  inch  a  King. 

He  was  certainly  not  a  man  of  peace.  Starting  out  as 
King  of  the  Franks,  his  wonderful  military  career  finally 
made  him  also  the  Emperor  of  Germany.  For  forty-three 
years  he  waged  war,  and  as  he  succeeded  in  extending  his 
domains,  I  suppose  he  achieved  glory.  Had  he  failed,  he 
would,  of  course,  not  be  lined  up  with  the  great  heroes  of 
history. 

When  called  to  assist  Pope  Hadrian  I  against  Desiderius, 
King  of  the  Lombards,  he  marched  across  the  Alps,  con¬ 
quered  Lombardy  and  was  crowned  King  with  the  iron 
crown.  He  then  returned  and  beat  the  Saxons  again,  rushed 
into  Spain  to  help  the  rulers  of  that  country,  and  when  the 
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Romans  revolted  against  Leo  III  he  soon  put  them  in  their 
place.  And  on  Christmas  day,  800,  while  he  is  said  to  have 
been  praying  on  the  steps  of  St.  Peter’s  Cathedral,  the 
Pope  unexpectedly  passed  by  and  stopped  long  enough  to 
crown  him  Roman  Emperor,  successor  to  the  Augustus 
Caesars.  Quite  a  Christmas  present,  if  you  ask  me,  and 
probably  also  a  direct  answer  to  prayer. 

He  was  a  man  of  much  learning,  spoke  several  languages 
and  was  an  eloquent  speaker.  In  fact,  there  was  scarcely 
anything  in  which  he  was  not  proficient.  He  fostered  agri¬ 
culture,  letters,  art,  science,  architecture,  drained  swamps, 
built  cities  and  constructed  splendid  palaces.  He  was  a 
friend  to  learning  and  brought  the  most  distinguished  schol¬ 
ars  of  his  time  to  his  Court,  encouraging  education  among 
his  people  and  spreading  the  Christian  faith. 

He  built  a  lighthouse  at  Boulogne,  erected  ports  and 
enacted  many  wise  and  good  laws.  In  addition  to  his  very 
masculine  character  and  achievements,  he  had  quite  an  aes¬ 
thetic  thread  running  delicately  through  his  he-man  con¬ 
stitution. 

H  e  was  a  fine  musician,  wrote  music  and  greatly  improved 
the  church  liturgy  and  song  service.  If  he  belonged  to  the 
choir,  he  must  have  bellowed  the  other  voices  quite  out  of 
hearing.  But  no  doubt,  they  gloried  in  it,  and  gave  place 
to  him  as  the  leading  tenor  or  let  him  sing  bass  solos. 

We  cannot  condemn  him  very  much  for  his  only  apparent 
transgression — that  of  putting  away  his  first  wife  because 
of  sterility,  because  .  .  .  well,  if  he  had  not  married  the 
Swabian  Princess,  Hildegarde,  there  wouldn  t  have  been 
any  little  Charlemagnes  nor  any  immediate  nor  far-removed 
grandchildren;  and  hence,  no  you  and  I. 

When  his  first  Pa-in-law  demanded  he  be  banned  for 
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this — the  putting  away  act — he  just  up  and  went  at  him 
and  donned  Pa-in-law's  crown  forever  afterward. 

Of  his  three  sons,  only  Louis  the  Debonnaire  survived, 
and  he,  accordingly  succeeded  his  famous  father.  But  like 
so  many  sons  of  famous  fathers,  he  fell  far  short  of  his 
father’s  genius  or  in  continuing  his  outstanding  accom¬ 
plishments. 

Louis  married  our  ancestor  Lady  Judith,  the  Fair  Maid 
of  Bavaria,  daughter  of  Guelph,  a  lineal  descendant  of 
King  Pharamond.  Judith  was  witty,  ambitious  and  much 
skilled  in  the  art  of  pleasing.  Had  her  husband  asked  her 
advice  about  some  of  his  activities  and  acted  on  her  judg¬ 
ment,  he  would  probably  have  escaped  some  pitfalls  and 
manv  disasters.  She  came  of  a  powerful  and  celebrated  fam¬ 
ily  and  was  a  strong-minded,  determined  woman  of  un¬ 
usually  good  sense. 

Louis  the  Debonnaire,  was  a  good  and  pious  man,  but 
his  name  suggests  lust  what  he  was — a  man  of  moral  worth 
but  with  no  political  ability.  His  contemporaries  called  him 
Louis  the  Pious. 

While  his  father  lived,  he  was  greatly  beloved  and  highly 
esteemed.  He  was  suave  and  gentle,  and  his  weaknesses  did 
not  manifest  themselves  under  the  strong  hand  of  Charle¬ 
magne.  He  established  at  his  Court  the  most  austere  regu¬ 
lations.  Evervthine  was  done  “decently  and  in  order  and 
was  morallv  irreproachable:  which,  after  all,  is  better  in 
many  wavs  than  so  much  military  skill. 

Louis’  first  wife  was  Hermangarde  and  by  her  he  had 
three  sons.  His  first  indiscreet  act  was  to  call  the  General 
Assembly  of  his  domain  (in  8 17)  and  announce  that  his 
eldest  son,  Lothaire,  nineteen  years  of  age,  should  share 
with  him  the  imperial  throne.  The  next  son,  Pepin,  eleven. 
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was  crowned  King  of  Bavaria,  and  the  third,  Louis,  only 
eight  years  old,  was  crowned  King  of  Aquitaine.  This  nat¬ 
urally  proved  to  be  very  bad  judgment,  and  in  time  brought 
on  many  complications  and  serious  difficulties. 

In  the  meantime,  Louis  had  a  nephew,  Bernard,  who 
was  King  of  Italy.  Bernard  bitterly  opposed  such  assign¬ 
ment  of  territories  to  mere  children.  Of  course,  he  made 
trouble  and  Uncle  Louis  in  turn  made  trouble  for  him. 
The  latter  was  lured  to  Chalons  where  a  none  too  devoted 
uncle  put  him  out  of  business,  after  the  manner  of  his  age 
and  time.  Bernard  did  not  trouble  Louis  again  but  his  three 
sons  did. 

Wars  and  insurrections  of  all  sorts  bobbed  up  every¬ 
where  and  Louis  was  kept  busy  for  years  with  troubles 
galore;  until,  after  many  battles  and  disasters  he  returned 
home  to  find  his  wife  Hermangarde  in  a  dying  condition. 

H  er  death  was  a  genuine  grief  to  him  as  he  was  a  kind 
and  devoted  husband.  So  grieved  was  he  that  he  decided 
to  abdicate  and  turn  monk.  But  his  subjects  had  sufficient 
knowledge  of  human  nature  to  find  a  healing  balm.  The\ 
strongly  advised  a  second  marriage  and  brought  many 
beautiful  Princesses  to  him.  He  evidently  wasn  t  very  hard 
to  convince  that  this  was  his  line  of  duty,  and  he  chose  the 
beautiful  Lady  Judith,  the  Fair  iMaid  of  Ba\aria. 

The  son  of  Louis  and  Judith,  Prince  Charles,  later  be¬ 
came  a  bone  of  contention  for  the  three  half-brothers,  and 
more  wars  were  soon  on  Louis  map.  Poor  Louis  the  Pious. 
The  remainder  of  his  life  was  made  tempestuous  and  un¬ 
bearable  by  reason  of  his  three  sons  warring  against  him  and 
Judith  and  his  fourth  son.  In  histories  by  Guizot  and  M. 
Fauriel,  you  may  read  for  yourselves  the  record  of  his  re¬ 
maining  years. 
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Needless  to  say,  Judith  was  a  strong  factor  in  behalf  of 
her  son,  Charles  the  Bald,  and  by  reason  of  her  persistence 
and  strategy  he  eventually  won  out  as  King  of  France.  And 
no  bad  turn  for  us,  as  this  continued  our  royal  line  and  kept 
us  on  the  French  throne  several  hundred  years  longer. 

Charles  the  Bald,  proved  to  be  “clear-sighted,  exterious 
and  energetic”  and  was  more  like  his  illustrious  grandfather 
than  Louis  had  been.  He  was  scholarly  and  masterful,  and 
encouraged  education  and  learning  until  his  palace  was 
called  the  “Palace  of  the  School.”  He  was  also  discreet  and 
courageous  and  a  credit  to  the  great  Charlemagne,  which 
is  more  than  we  can  say  for  his  three  half-brothers. 

Of  course,  this  is  easily  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that 
his  Mother  was  our  lineal  ancestor,  while  Hermangarde 
was  not. 

Your  Charlemagnish, 


Grandmother. 


TENTH  LETTER 


October  12,  1940. 

Good  Morning  my  Dears: 

I  am  going  to  tell  you  in  this  letter  a  beautiful  story  about 
a  grandfather,  1000  years  removed! 

As  an  ancestor  or  as  anything  else,  nobody  could  be  more 
satisfactory  than  Alfred  the  Great  of  England  (849-901). 
His  wars  and  conquests  are  of  little  interest  compared  to 
his  inherent  value  as  a  man  and  a  great  character. 

There  are  many  pretty  little  stories  about  him  which  I 
know  you  would  enjoy.  And  they  could  well  begin  with 
“Once  upon  a  time.”  Fairy  tales  are  thrilling,  but  think  of 
hearing  stories  about  a  really-truly  ancestor,  who  lived  more 
than  1000  years  ago! 

One  day,  when  he  was  about  four  years  of  age,  little 
Alfred  asked  his  mother  to  tell  him  a  story. 

Not  many  people  in  those  days — not  even  Kings  and 
Queens — cared  for  learning.  In  fact,  very  few  of  them 
could  read.  Education  was  confined  almost  entirely  to  the 
priests.  But  Queen  Osburga,  Alfred  s  mother,  could  actually 
read!  So,  she  said: — 

“I  will  tell  you  a  story  and  show  you  a  story !” 

She  sent  one  of  her  maids  for  a  roll  of  parchment,  care¬ 
fully  wrapped  in  silk,  which  she  kept  in  a  caned  chest  in 
her  treasure  room.  When  the  maid  brought  it  to  her,  she 
unrolled  it  and  read  to  him  a  beautiful  poem. 

Alfred  was  very  much  excited  over  the  roll  and  wanted 
to  know  where  it  came  from.  For  such  things  were 
rare  and  he  had  never  seen  one  before. 
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Osburga  told  him  it  came  from  the  convent  at  Canterbury 
when  the  Danes  had  burned  it.  The  roll  would  have  been 
burned  too,  but  the  wind  had  blown  it  outside,  where  a 
servant  of  the  King  had  picked  it  up  and  brought  it  home 
with  him. 

After  she  had  read  the  story  to  him,  she  said:  “I  will 
give  the  roll  to  the  one  of  you  who  will  learn  it  and  repeat 
it  to  me.” 

Then,  little  Alfred  became  more  and  more  excited,  and 
declared  he  would  learn  it.  But  his  mother  had  really  meant 
for  one  of  his  three  older  brothers  to  learn  it,  as  she  thought 
Alfred  was  far  too  young.  But  his  brothers,  Ethelbald, 
Ethelbert  and  Ethelred  cared  nothing  for  reading  nor  for 
parchments. 

(I  wonder  how  Alfred  ever  escaped  having  an  Ethel 
tacked  before  or  after  his  name?  His  father  was  King  Ethel- 
wulf,  his  three  brothers,  Ethelbald,  Ethelbert  and  Ethelred 
and  his  sister,  Ethelswitha.  Now,  if  anybody  can  cungur  up 
more  Ethels  than  this  in  one  family,  let  him  now  speak  or 
ever  after  hold  his  peace.) 

“Saying  poems  is  for  harpists  and  not  for  Princes,”  the 
older  brothers  said. 

But  Alfred  begged  until  his  mother  let  him  take  the  roll 
to  the  priest,  and  it  was  not  many  days  before  the  child 
returned  and  repeated  the  poem  word  for  word.  This  made 
a  wonderful  impression  on  the  palace  household.  Everybody 
marvelled  that  a  child  of  his  age  could  have  done  such  a 
feat. 

He  was  rewarded  with  the  gift  of  the  parchment,  which 
he  insisted  he  wished  to  send  to  his  sister  Ethelswitha,  who 
had  married  a  King  and  moved  far  away. 

When  Alfred  was  five,  his  father,  King  Ethelwulf,  wished 
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to  send  him  to  Rome  for  the  blessing  of  the  Pope.  This  was 
a  long  and  dangerous  journey  and  required  quite  an  army 
for  his  protection.  But  the  King  had  wanted  to  be  a  priest 
when  he  was  young  and  had  given  it  up  because  his  father 
wished  him  to  succeed  him  on  the  throne,  and  also  because 
he  loved  Osburga  and  wished  to  marry  her.  So,  he  had 
always  wanted  to  go  to  Rome  himself  as  a  penance  for  giv¬ 
ing  up  being  a  priest.  But  he  had  never  been  able  to  leave 
his  Kingdom,  and  now  he  felt  he  must  send  his  best-loved 
son  to  Rome  as  a  penance  for  what  he  considered  his  sin. 
So,  Alfred,  at  the  age  of  five,  was  sent  on  this  very  unusual 
and  exciting  journey. 

The  people  of  the  Kingdom  brought  the  most  wonderful 
gifts  to  the  little  Prince  before  he  started,  and  his  mother 
gave  him  a  chain  of  gold  to  wear  around  his  neck.  On  this 
chain  she  hung  a  precious  jewel,  which  she  said  he  must 
always  wear.  She  told  him  he  would  have  many  hardships 
during  his  life,  but  when  this  jewel  disappeared,  his  life 
would  be  more  peaceful. 

The  King,  his  father,  went  with  the  procession  until  they 
reached  the  boats  on  the  Thames  River.  Bishop  Swithin  was 
Alfred’s  special  caretaker,  but  his  nurse  and  two  servants 
were  also  with  him,  besides  hundreds  of  soldiers. 

Tondon  was  only  ioo  mdes,  but  in  those  days  that  was 
very  far  indeed.  King  Ethelwulf  had  a  palace  there  and  that 
was  their  first  stop.  Then,  they  went  across  the  channel  and 
up  the  Seine  River  to  Paris  and  on  through  the  land  of 
the  Franks  in  a  grand  procession.  The  very  rough  Roman 
roads  had  to  be  gone  over,  mountains  crossed,  streams 
forded  and  high  ridges  and  deep  gorges  passed  before  they 
finally  reached  the  Alps.  Here,  some  ledges  were  so  dizzy 
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the  horses  had  to  be  lowered  with  a  rope  at  times  to  gain 
a  sure  footing. 

Outside  the  City  of  Rome,  three  horsemen  met  them  and 
asked,  “Is  this  the  train  of  the  noble  Prince,  Alfred?”  They 
were  then  escorted  into  the  city. 

Pope  Leo  IV  received  him  with  formal  ceremony  and 
anointed  the  young  Prince  with  oil.  The  Pope  was  much 
impressed  with  Alfred,  and  said,  “This  is  a  child  with  the 
soul  of  a  Prince.”  \ 

This  trip  to  Rome  and  being  blessed  by  the  Pope  was  an 
experience  never  to  be  forgotten. 

The  child  never  saw  his  mother  again.  She  died  before 
his  return  and  his  father  did  not  live  many  years.  The  oldest 
son  inherited  the  throne  first,  but  Alfred  had  always  been 
the  hope  of  the  people  and  when  he  was  twenty-two  years 
old,  he  was  crowned  King.  His  three  brothers  had  preceded 
him,  but  all  had  died  by  this  time. 

Saxony  and  all  Briton,  through  this  period,  were  con¬ 
tinually  invaded  by  the  Danes.  The  Danes  were  much 
greater  in  number  than  the  Britons.  In  fact,  there  seemed  to 
be  no  end  to  them.  And  they  were  treacherous,  cruel  and 
barbarous  and  wholly  without  mercy. 

Through  the  reigns  of  Alfred’s  brothers,  the  country 
was  in  continual  conflict  with  these  thieving,  murderous 
enemies,  from  whom  there  seemed  to  be  no  escape. 

When  Alfred  was  twenty  years  old,  he  had  gone  to  Mer¬ 
cer  to  talk  over  this  grave  problem  with  his  sister’s  husband, 
King  Buhred.  While  there  he  fell  in  love  with  Lady  El- 
swistha,  the  daughter  of  a  Princess  of  the  royal  family. 

They  were  married,  and  all  the  luxuries  of  the  two  King¬ 
doms  were  brought  together  to  do  honor  to  the  royal  pair. 
There  was  great  feasting  at  tables  inlaid  with  silver  and 
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mother  of  pearl,  with  great  cups  of  gold  and  silver,  and 
much  entertainment. 

Then,  a  long  train  of  wagons  bearing  their  gorgeous  wed¬ 
ding  gifts  followed  them  in  a  joyful  procession  to  the  land 
of  the  West  Saxons. 

They  had  scarcely  reached  their  palace  when  the  piercing 
cry  came:  “God  help  us;  the  Danes  are  upon  us!” 

From  this  time  until  he  was  crowned  King  and  for  seven 
years  afterward,  Alfred  had  no  respite  from  these  savage 
pirates  and  invaders. 

But  one  day,  about  the  year  877,  he  discovered  his  jewel 
had  been  lost  from  the  gold  chain  his  mother  had  given  him. 

He  then  remembered  she  had  told  him  that  more  peaceful 
days  would  come  should  the  jewel  disappear. 

This  proved  true  and  from  then  he  was  able  to  devote 
more  time  to  study  and  teaching  his  people. 

He  invited  to  his  Court  the  most  noted  scholars  of  his 
time  and  with  them  he  labored  to  encourage  his  people  in 
acquiring  the  highest  and  the  best  in  all  lines  of  education. 

He  translated  many  works  himself.  Works,  which  he  thought 
would  be  most  beneficial  to  his  people.  He  was  notably 
original  in  these  translations,  expanding  and  omitting  what 
he  deemed  most  useful  and  practical  for  his  country. 

He  was  humble,  and  attempted  nothing  ostentatious  in 
any  of  his  remarkable  efforts  to  improve  conditions  and 
uplift  his  subjects.  His  laws  show  no  striking  changes  from 
those  of  his  predecessors,  even  though  they  were  a  great 
improvement  on  them,  d  wo  things  were  outstanding  in  all 
of  them;  they  were  extremely  religious,  and  they  made 
no  difference  between  English  and  Welsh,  which  was  de¬ 
cidedly  an  advanced  step. 

Matilda  of  Flanders,  wife  of  William  the  Conqueror, 
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was  descended  alike  from  Charlemagne  and  Alfred  the 
Great.  The  last  two  were  our  most  distinguished  ancestors, 
through  her.  Jordan  (Your  Family  Tree,  p.  20)  quotes 
historians  as  saying  of  Alfred:  “Alike  for  what  he  did  and 

what  he  was  there  is  none  to  equal  Alfred  in  the  whole 
line  of  English  sovereigns;  and  no  monarch  in  history  as 

well  deserved  the  title  of  ‘the  Great’.” 

Most  Alfredishly  yours, 


Grandmother. 


ELEVENTH  LETTER 


October  14,  1940. 


My  dear  Little  Folks : 

A  gentleman,  with  a  very  long  and  quite  euphonious 
name,  if  you  can  manage  to  pronounce  it,  was  Benergarius, 
our  ancestor  through  his  daughter  Susanne,  who  married 
Adolph  II,  Count  of  Flanders.  There  are,  no  doubt,  a 
number  of  interesting  things  about  this  five  syllabled  gen¬ 
tleman,  but  you  are  probably  glad  I  have  been  unable  to 
find  them.  He  was  King  and  Emperor  of  Italy  and  that  is 
about  all  I  have  been  able  to  discover.  Perhaps  that  is 
sufficient. 

Benergarius  was  crowned  King  of  Rome  in  888  and 
crowned  Emperor  in  915. 

Prince  Hugh  Mangus  (Hugh  the  Great,  823-878)  came 
along  several  generations  after  Louis  the  Debonnaire.  A 
female  descendant  of  the  latter  married  Albert  Vermandois 
and  from  them  we  have  many  successive  Counts  of  Ver¬ 
mandois  as  ancestors. 

Prince  Hugh  was  one  of  the  seven  leaders  of  the  First 
Crusade  and  is  one  of  our  star  ancestois,  as  it  is  through 
him  that  we  are  eligible  to  the  Order  of  the  hirst  Crusade. 

You  may  perhaps  wish  to  know  who  and  what  the 
Crusaders  were?  From  the  end  of  the  ele\  enth  century  to 
the  latter  half  of  the  thirteenth  there  were  Christians  who 
organized  themselves  for  the  purpose  of  regaining  posses¬ 
sion  of  the  Holy  Land.  It  was  really  a  war  between  Mo¬ 
hammedans  and  Christians,  and  it  was  intensified  by  the 
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treatment  of  the  Christians  by  Mohammed,  leader  of  the 
Turks  who  at  that  time  had  possession  of  the  Holy  Land. 

In  1093  a  man,  called  Peter  the  Hermit,  made  a  journey 
to  Jerusalem  and  upon  his  return,  he  reported  to  Pope 
Urban  II  the  unhappy  situation  of  the  Christians  in  the 
East.  The  Pope’s  speech  concerning  this  report  made  a 
profound  impression  upon  the  people  and  created  a  sen¬ 
sation  throughout  Europe. 

From  this  time  on,  many  armies  started  out  with  the 
purpose  of  taking  Jerusalem  away  from  the  Turks,  but  the 
first  armies  were  destroyed  before  they  reached  Constan¬ 
tinople.  These  armies  were  called  Crusaders  because  they 
wore  the  sign  of  the  cross. 

In  1097  an  army  of  150,000  men  were  led  by  seven 
leaders  of  what  is  called  the  First  Crusade.  These  men  were 
Raymond  of  Toulouse,  Godfrey  of  Bouillon,  Stephen  of 
Blois,  Hugh  the  Great,  Robert  of  Normandy,  Robert  of 
Flanders,  Robamund  of  Tarentum.  After  many  battles  on 
the  way,  and  remaining  nearly  a  year  in  Antioch,  they  began 
their  march  against  Jerusalem.  By  this  time  they  were  re¬ 
duced  to  20,000  men,  but  after  a  fierce  struggle,  they  took 
the  town  by  storm,  and  Godfrey  of  Bouillon  was  chosen 
King  of  Jerusalem.  The  number  of  Crusades  ran  up  to 
seven  or  eight.  The  last  was  led  by  our  lineal  ancestor,  King 
Edward  I  of  England,  in  1272.  He  was  accompanied  by 
his  beautiful  wife,  Queen  Eleanor.  \  ou  will  find  a  refer¬ 
ence  to  this  in  the  verses  I  have  written  for  you  about  Queen 
Eleanor,  which  I  shall  use  a  little  further  on. 

These  Crusaders  were  not  all  holy  men,  by  any  means. 
Many  of  them  just  wanted  to  go  somewhere  or  engage  in 
something  exciting.  Some  were  plunderers,  restless  and 
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profligate.  And,  as  in  all  things,  there  were  good  and  bad 
impulses  which  prompted  the  pilgrimages. 

Finally,  the  Sultan  of  Egypt,  in  1291,  put  an  end  to  the 
Kingdom  founded  by  the  Crusaders. 

In  a  way,  the  Crusaders  seemed  a  disastrous  failure.  But 
like  so  many  projects,  the  ultimate  and  aggregate  results 
were  good.  They  arrested  the  conquests  of  the  Turks  in 
Europe  and  they  weakened  the  power  of  the  barons  who 
were  among  the  Crusaders.  Nothing  could  have  more  ef¬ 
fectually  loosened  the  rigors  of  the  feudal  system  nor  cur¬ 
tailed  the  privileges  of  the  Knights  who  always  sought  so 
enthusiastically  to  weaken  and  curtail  something  else.  Their 
experience  is  somewhat  analogous  to  Haman  being  hanged 
on  his  own  gallows. 

There  is  a  rather  pretty  story  about  a  Crusader  by  the 
name  of  Gilbert  A.  Becket,  who,  on  a  pilgrimage  to  the 
Holy  Land,  was  taken  prisoner  by  a  Saracen  Lord.  This 
Lord  had  a  daughter  who  fell  in  love  with  the  prisoner. 
She  told  him  she  wanted  to  become  a  Christian  and  was 
willing  to  marry  him  if  they  could  fly  to  a  Christian  country. 

The  merchant,  Gilbert  A.  Becket,  returned  her  love  and 
spoke  favorably  of  the  possibility.  But  wThen  he  found  an 
opportunity  to  escape,  he  didn’t  take  time  to  get  his  Saracen 
lady,  but  left  in  a  hurry  with  his  servant  Richard  and,  in 
time,  arrived  in  England. 

But  the  Saracen  lady  was  not  so  easily  left  behind  as 
Gilbert  had  planned.  She  promptly  disguised  herself  and 
slipped  away  from  her  father’s  palace  and  followed  him. 
Knowing  but  two  English  words,  which  Gilbert  had  taught 
her,  she  used  them  for  all  they  were  worth  until  London 
and  Gilbert  proved  as  good  as  the  whole  English  language 
as  far  as  carrying  her  point  was  concerned. 
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First,  she  went  among  the  ships,  saying,  “London!  Lon¬ 
don!”  and  when  she  was  shown  the  right  ship,  she  pawned 
her  jewels  for  her  passage  and  went  aboard.  When  she 
reached  London,  she  began  using  her  other  word  “Gilbert,” 
and,  strange  to  say,  Gilbert’s  servant  Richard  accidentally 
heard  her  and  recognized  her. 

The  merchant  was  sitting  in  his  counting  house  when  he 
heard  the  noise  and  excitement,  and  Richard  came  running 
in  to  tell  him  of  the  Saracen  lady.  Gilbert  looked  out  his 
window  and  there  was  the  poor,  tired,  forlorn  lady  in  the 
dirty  streets  below,  crying,  “Gilbert!  Gilbert!” 

It  was  a  matter  of  a  very  short  time  when  her  Gilbert 
appeared  and,  quite  properly,  she  fell  fainting  in  his  arms. 
Needless  to  say,  it  required  but  a  few  minutes  to  finish  the 
romance.  They  were  married  and  lived  happily  ever  after¬ 
ward. 

This  couple  was  the  father  and  mother  of  the  famous 
Thomas  A.  Becket. 

Your  loving  and  Crusading 

Grandmother. 


TWELFTH  LETTER 


Tallahassee,  Florida 
October  26th,  1940. 


Good  Morning! 

I  hope  you  slept  well  last  night,  for  this  will  doubtless 
be  a  long  letter.  Long,  but  oh,  so  thrilling! 

Before  we  further  discuss  any  particular  individuals,  as 
ancestors,  I  should  like  to  tell  you  something  about  French 
dynasties. 

The  Merovingian  dynasty  of  France  ended  with  our  an¬ 
cestor  Pepin  the  Short  (714-768).  And  oh,  how  many  pages 
could  be  written  about  this  little  man’s  activities!  Some 
people  are  little  in  every  way — physically,  mentally  and 
spiritually.  Their  stores  and  expenditures  of  ambition,  en¬ 
ergy  and  initiative  are  as  small  as  their  bodies.  To  the  con¬ 
trary,  some  of  the  biggest  and  brainiest  and  most  outstand¬ 
ing  men  in  history  have  been  small  of  stature  and  often 
exceedingly  frail  in  health.  In  other  words,  there  are  many 
big  little  men  and  many  little  big  men. 

Pepin  wast  Charlemagne’s  grandfather,  and  therefore,  is 
entitled  to  an  illustrious  history  of  warfares  and  glorious 
conquests. 

Some  additional  pages  could  also  be  written  about  this, 
man’s  wife,  Lady  Bertha,  daughter  of  Charabert,  Count  of 
Leon;  thus  opening  up  another  line  which  might  prove  in¬ 
tensely  interesting.  But  right  now,  we  are  not  discussing 
lines  so  much  as  marking  the  divisions  between  three  French 

dynasties. 

Louis  the  Debonnaire,  his  four  sons  and  his  grandsons, 
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included  the  Carlovingian  dynasty,  which  followed  the 
Merovingian.  You  will  recall  that  he  divided  his  Kingdom 
and  Empire  among  his  three  sons  during  his  lifetime.  Then, 
Charles  who  was  born  of  a  second  wife,  finally  became  King 
of  France.  Charles  the  Bald’s  son,  Louis  III,  succeeded 
him,  and  he  and  his  cousin,  Louis  V,  son  of  Lothaire,  ended 
the  Carlovingian  period.  I  mention  these  last  rulers  merely 
as  occupying  the  thrones  during  this  certain  dynasty.  For 
our  line  left  the  French  throne  with  Charles  the  Bald  and 
was  continued  through  Charles’  daughter,  the  famous  Prin¬ 
cess  Judith,  who  last  married  Baldwin,  Count  of  Flanders. 
Not  that  this  famous  Lady  could  be  called  exactly  throne- 
less,  for  she  first  married  Ethelwolph,  King  of  England; 
and  second,  she  married  his  brother,  another  and  later  King 
of  England.  Her  third  and  last  marriage,  however,  seems 
more  important,  for  through  this,  she  and  the  Count  of 
Flanders  became  the  ancestors  of  Matilda,  wife  of  William 
the  Conqueror.  So,  we  didn’t  lose  out  materially  in  a  royal 
sense,  when  we  chose  the  Princess  Judith  as  an  ancestor 
instead  of  her  brother,  who  inherited  the  French  throne. 

Our  forebears  must  not  have  strongly  disliked  the  French 
throne,  however,  for  about  ioo  years  later,  “the  cat  came 
back” — if  cats  we  were. 

About  the  end  of  the  tenth  century,  the  Capetian  dynasty 
was  ushered  in.  Hugh  the  Great,  a  lineal  ancestor,  had  a 
son — another  Hugh — who  actually  came  to  the  throne  with¬ 
out  any  of  the  usual  ecclesiastical  gymnastics  so  common 
to  France.  Guizot  tells  us  that  “the  accession  of  the  Cape- 
tians  was  a  work  independent  of  all  foreign  influence  and 
strictly  national,  in  church  as  well  as  state.”  And  while 
some  historians  say  that  Robert  II  (son  of  Capet)  was  the 
first  of  the  Capetian  Kings,  it  seems  more  logical,  since  the 
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period  was  named  for  Capet,  that  he  was  the  beginning  and 
author  of  the  dynasty. 

Since  there  is  not  very  much  more  to  be  said  about  dy¬ 
nasties,  it  might  interest  you  if  I  side-step  the  topic  and 
explain  how  and  why  Hugh  Capet  is  our  ancestor.  Before 
we  leave  the  subject,  however,  I  wish  to  call  your  attention 
to  the  fact  that  the  Capetian  period  lasted  from  the  time 
of  Hugh  Capet  to  the  timel  of  the  Crusaders.  And  that  its 
main  importance  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  Capet  race  of 
Kings  gave  1 1 8  sovereigns  to  Europe. 

And  now  to  test  my  powers  of  abbreviation  (which  is 
quite  a  feat  for  a  lady  of  my  long-winded  tendencies),  I 
shall  explain  the  ramifications  of  several  lines  through  which 
we  came  to  be  descendants  of  Hugh  Capet.  If  I  twistify 
myself  down  a  circuitous  labyrinth  of  matrimonial  athletics 
and  jump  like  a  genealogical  monkey  from  branch  to  branch 
of  a  wide-spreading  family  tree,  don’t  get  panicky  for  I 
shall  land  on  the  right  branch  at  the  end. 

In  the  year  920  was  born  Louis  IV,  King  of  France.  He 
married  the  daughter  of  Henry  I,  Auceps,  Emperor  of 
Germany.  Their  daughter  Gerberga  married  Albert  I, 
Count  of  Vermandois.  Their  son  was 
HERBERT  III,  whose  son 
OTHO,  Count  of  Vermandois,  was  father  of 
HERBERT  IV,  another  Count  of  Vermandois,  whose 

daughter 

ADELHE1D,  married  Prince  Hugh  Mangus,  son  of 
HENRY  I,  King  of  France,  and  his  wife  Anne  of  Russia. 

Since  Henry  I  was  the  grandson  of  Hugh  Capet,  the 
latter  naturally  becomes  a  lineal  ancestor  through  Adelheid 
and  Hugh  Nlangus.  Capet  is  also  a  lineal  foiebeai  thiough 
the  marriage  of  Princess  Adela,  daughtei  of  Robeit  II, 
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(Capet’s  son)  to  Baldwin  I,  Count  of  Flanders.  This  line 
of  descent  is  wholly  without  kinks. 

There  now!  Just  hand  it  to  me  for  brevity. 

Henry  I  of  France  is  also  an  ancestor  through  the  House 
of  Courteney.  Prince  Peter,  youngest  son  of  Louis  VI,  and 
grandson  of  Philip  I,  King  of  France  (who  was  son  of 
Henry  I)  married  Isabella,  heiress  of  Courteney.  And 
Isabella  was  the  grandmother  of  Isabel  de  Taillifer,  wife 
of  King  John  of  England. 

I  have  mentioned  above  two  ancestors  who  were  Henry 
I.  Another  Henry  I  was  son  of  William  the  Conqueror.  All 
three  are  our  lineal  ancestors.  There  may  be  thousands  of 
other  people  who  have  three  King  Henrys  on  their  family 
tree,  and  have  never  observed  just  where  they  are  perched 
nor  on  what  limb  they  roost.  But  I’ll  show  you  a  little  further 
on,  the  exact  position  of  our  three  Henrys,  so  that  you  may 
call,  “Hello  Henry!”  to  each  of  them. 

Hugh  Capet’s  son  Robert  II  succeeded  his  father  in  996. 
Robert  was  a  distinguished  scholar  and  poet  and  was 
especially  prominent  as  a  composer  and  hymn  writer.  Rob¬ 
ert  married  his  cousin  Bertha  of  Burgandy  and  later  re¬ 
ceived  a  Papal  interdict  for  this  kinship  union.  He  divorced 
her  and  married  Constance,  who  proved  much  more  un¬ 
satisfactory  than  any  cousin.  She  was  selfish  and  vainly 
ambitious  and  made  no  end  of  trouble  for  him  and  for  his 
Kingdom. 

Robert  the  Pious,  was  King  of  France  at  the  same  time 
Henry  II  was  Emperor  of  Germany.  The  two  sovereigns 
were  none  too  friendly,  but  fortunately,  both  were  pious. 
And  being  truly  pious,  they  wished  to  be  friendly.  They 
therefore,  planned  an  interview  at  the  boundary  line  of 
their  dominions. 
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As  it  was  considered  most  humiliating  to  be  the  first  to 
cross  the  boundary  line  in  such  cases,  there  was  much  con¬ 
troversy  among  their  followers  as  to  which  Ruler  would 
be  the  first  to  thus  humble  himself. 

Both  sovereigns  were  familiar  with  the  Prophets  and 
remembered  the  advice  in  Ecclesiasticus,  “The  greater  thou 
art  the  humbler  be  thou  in  all  things.”  And  both,  no  doubt, 
wished  to  obey  this  injunction,  but  the  Emperor  beat  the 
King  to  it !  He  rose  up  early  and  crossed  the  border.  Where¬ 
upon,  the  two  Princes  met  and  embraced  with  much  cor¬ 
diality.  Their  respective  Bishops  celebrated  the  occasion 
with  the  Sacrament  of  the  Mass  and  they  then  sat  down 
to  dinner. 

When  dinner  was  over,  King  Robert  offered  the  Em¬ 
peror  the  most  elaborate  presents  of  gold,  silver  and  pre¬ 
cious  stones  and  a  hundred  horses,  richly  caparisoned,  and 
added  that  if  these  gifts  were  not  accepted,  just  so  much 
of  their  friendship  would  be  deducted. 

Henry  II,  the  Emperor,  was  very  delicate  in  his  con¬ 
sideration  of  this  generosity  and  accepted  only  a  book  of 
the  Holy  Gospels,  set  with  gold  and  precious  stones,  and 
a  golden  armlet  which  contained  a  tooth  of  St.  Vincent,  a 
holy  priest  and  martyr.  The  Empress  was  equally  delicate 
and  accepted  only  two  golden  cups.  This  speaks  well  for 
her  control  of  the  love  of  the  beautiful  peculiar  to  her  sex. 

The  following  day,  King  Robert  crossed  the  border  with 
his  Bishops  into  the  territory  of  Henry  II,  where  the  royal 
amenities  were  continued  by  further  acts  of  generosity.  This 
time,  on  the  part  of  the  Emperor. 

After  they  had  again  dined  together,  Henry  II  offered 
his  guest  ioo  pounds  of  pure  gold,  but  Robert  delicately 
accepted  only  two  golden  cups.  Then,  each  returned  to  his 
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own  dominion  and  for  all  I  know,  lived  peaceably  ever 
afterwards. 

I  also  know  and  rather  lament  that  Grandfather  Robert 
got  somewhat  shortchanged  in  this  transaction.  Grandfather 
Henry  and  his  Empress  came  out  a  jewelled  book,  a  gold 
armlet  and  a  tooth  ahead .  But  I  guess  all  of  them  enjoyed 
the  cup  exchange. 

An  interesting  thing  about  this  meeting  of  the  two  sov¬ 
ereigns  is  that  both  were  our  ancestors.  Henry  II,  Em¬ 
peror  of  Germany,  was  the  grandson  of  Henry  I  (one  of 
our  three  1st  Henrys).  He  was  called  Henry  the  Saint. 
So,  when  Henry  the  Saint  met  Robert  the  Pious,  it’s  no 
great  wonder  that  lasting  peace  was  made  between  them 
and  that  the  generous  presents  each  offered  to  the  other 
were  not  accepted,  except  sufficiently  to  further  establish 
good  will. 

The  Empress  of  Henry  II  must  have  been  also  worthy 
of  “the  saint’’  prefix.  For  you  will  note  she  was  right  along 
with  her  husband  and  acted  with  the  same  generous  spirit. 
Whilst,  it  is  to  be  noted  that  the  Pious  Robert  was  not  ac¬ 
companied  by  his  selfish  spouse,  Constance.  Had  she  been 
along,  there  might  have  been  a  different  finale  to  this  tale, 
and  Robert’s  Bishops,  I  dare  say,  would  have  been  forced 
to  carry  a  heavy  load  of  ioo  pounds  of  pure  gold  back  with 
them  to  the  French  palace. 

Henry  II  must  have  had  a  good  mother,  for  even  though 
I  find  nothing  of  special  note  about  either  of  his  parents, 
his  father  was  called  Henry  the  Quarreller,  and  one  quar- 
reller  in  a  family  is  usually  more  than  enough,  for  it  does 
not  take  two  to  make  a  quarreller. 

King  Robert’s  wife,  Constance,  gave  him  no  end  of  trou¬ 
ble.  She  was  the  daughter  of  the  Count  of  Toulouse,  and 
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through  her  influence,  there  poured  into  France  many  men 
of  outlandish  manners.  These  men  came  mainly  from  Acqui- 
taine  and  Auvergne.  They  demoralized  the  whole  country¬ 
side.  Not  only  was  the  Court  disturbed  and  depraved 
through  their  influence,  but  they  had  a  tremendous  follow¬ 
ing  outside,  and  their  criminal  and  infamous  behaviour  was  a 
menace  to  the  whole  kingdom. 

Robert’s  outstanding  characteristics  were  more  those  of 
a  fine  scholar,  poet  and  musician  than  of  a  Ruler.  He  lacked 
the  qualities  necessary  to  cope  with  conditions  brought  on 
by  the  worldly  and  selfish  Constance.  He  was  devoted  to 
the  sacred  literature  of  his  day;  he  was  a  philosopher,  an 
excellent  musician  and  withal,  kind  to  a  fault.  When  he 
expressed  his  generosity  to  those  of  his  household  he  used 
the  utmost  secrecy  and  cautioned  them  not  to  mention  the 
matter  to  the  Queen. 

The  poor  and  helpless  were  protected  against  the  rich 
and  powerful,  and  through  his  kindly  sympathy  and  under¬ 
standing,  they  were  helped  in.  every  possible  way.  He  even 
suffered  himself  to  be  robbed  without  complaint  or  ap¬ 
pearing  to  notice  it,  because  he  wished  to  save  the  robbers 
from  punishment. 

His  biographer  Helgaud  says  of  him:  “At  nis  death 
there  was  great  mourning  and  intolerable  grief;  a  countless 
number  of  widows  and  orphans  sorrowed  for  the  many 
benefits  received  from  him;  they  did  beat  their  breasts  and 
went  to  and  fro  from  his  tomb,  crying,  ‘Whilst  Robert  was 
King  we  all  lived  in  peace.  We  had  naught  to  fear.  .  .  May 
the  soul  of  that  pious  father  of  all  good  be  blest  and  saved, 
may  it  mount  up  and  dwell  forever  with  Jesus  Chiist,  the 
King  of  Kings’.”  An  answer  to  this  prayer  would  more  than 
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compensate  all  that  greed  or  militarism  could  ever  have 
brought  him. 

Robert  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Henry  I,  and  Constance 
being  regent,  continued  to  give  and  make  much  trouble.  But 
even  mean  women  cannot  live  always;  so,  he  was  eventually 
delivered  from  her  tyranny  by  her  death.  This  is  the  first  of 
our  three  Kings  who  were  Henry  I,  and  lineal  ancestors. 
History  gives  us  little  about  him.  We  do  know  that  he 
had  two  unfortunate  ventures  in  matrimony  before  he  found 
his  good  and  congenial  mate,  Anne  of  Russia. 

There  is  nothing  particularly  interesting  recorded  about 
his  reign.  Guizot  speaks  of  Anne  as  “a  modest  creature  who 
lived  quietly  up  to  the  death  of  her  husband.”  This  is  such 
a  contrast  to  his  former  wives  that  I  suppose  after  all,  this 
was  a  good  deal  to  say.  She  certainly  proved  herself  to  be 
the  mother  of  many  Kings  of  men  in  the  history  of  the 
world.  A  few  of  the  many  distinguished  men  descended  from 
Henry  I  and  Anne  are  listed  on  page  19.  Since  this  letter 
is  getting  rather  long,  I  shall  tell  you  in  my  next  something 
about  Anne  of  Russia. 

Lovingly, 

Your  not-even-once-removed  Grandmother. 


f 


THIRTEENTH  LETTER 

October  28,  1940. 


My  dear  Children : 

To  give  you  a  brief  history  of  the  heredity  of  Anne  of 
Russia,  I  shall  have  to  hold  over  our  other  two  Henrys 
until  later.  They  really  would  seem  to  belong  right  after 
the  Henry  I  just  mentioned,  but  so  does  Anne,  since  she 
was  his  wife. 

The  Russians  were  not  famous  until  the  time  of  Michael 
III,  the  Emperor  of  the  East.  Coming  from  Mount  Taurus 
in  868  they  attempted  to  take  Constantinople.  They  failed, 
but  unwilling  to  return  home  they  found  they  could  enlarge 
their  band  by  adding  some  kindred  inhabitants  on  the  north¬ 
west  banks  of  the  Euxine  Sea.  With  these  reinforcements 
they  enlarged  their  boundaries  northward,  until  their  King 
Wolodomir  I  in  990  married  Helena,  daughter  of  the 
Emperor  Nicephorus  Phocas.  Later,  when  he  was  converted 
to  Christianity  he  married  Anne,  daughter  of  the  Emperor 
Romanus  I. 

The  father  and  grandfather  of  Wolodomir  had  such 
outlandish  names  I  won’t  burden  you  with  them,  but  his 
great  grandfather  wasn’t  so  unfortunate.  He  bore  the  sim¬ 
ple  name  of  Ruric,  Prince  of  Russia.  Wolodomir  I  was 
chosen  the  first  Czar  of  Russia.  Wolodomir’s  wife  Anne, 
was  daughter  of  Romonus  I,  Emperor  of  the  East.  From 
Romonus  back,  the  line  was  Emperor  Constantin  VII,  Leo 
V,  and  Basilius,  a  Macedonian  Emperor.  Of  course,  the 
wives  of  each  of  these  respective  fathers  and  grandfathers 
came  from  royal  families,  and  all  were,  of  course,  our  an- 
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cestors,  but  to  go  back  any  further  would  be  a  too  exten¬ 
sive  and  intensive  effort,  and  too  much  reading  matter  for 
the  value  of  the  information  obtained. 

The  son  of  Wolodomir  I,  Jaroslaus,  was  Lord  over  all 
Russia  upon  the  death  of  his  father.  He  married  the  daugh¬ 
ter  of  the  King  of  Norway  and  this  pair  was  the  father 
and  mother  of  Anne  of  Russia. 

We  shall  now  return  to  our  Henry  I,  Emperor  of  Ger¬ 
many,  and  Henry  I,  King  of  England.  Not  that  there  is 
much  to  relate  about  them,  but  merely  the  fact  of  having 
three  of  them,  lineal  ancestors,  who  were  sovereigns  of 
three  different  countries  is  a  little  unusual. 

Henry  I,  King  of  France,  who  married  Anne  of  Russia, 
has  already  been  discussed.  I  have  already  mentioned  Henry 
I,  Auceps,  Emperor  of  Germany,  incidentally.  He  enters 
into  the  picture  of  our  ancestral  group  as  the  father  of 
Gerberga,  wife  of  Louis  IV  of  France  and  the  son  of  the 
illustrious  Otho,  Duke  of  Saxony  and  Thuringia.  Upon  the 
death  of  Otho,  Henry  I  was  made  Duke  of  these  same 
countries  and  in  919  he  was  made  Emperor  of  Germany. 

He  was  really  the  founder  of  the  German  Empire.  He 
developed  a  sound  military  organization  and  was  every¬ 
where  victorious.  Besides  his  military  reforms,  he  granted 
to  the  cities  of  the  Empire  their  first  municipal  charters. 

Our  third  Henry  I,  has  also  been  mentioned  before  as 
King  of  England  and  son  of  William  the  Conqueror.  He 
was  Henry,  surnamed  Beauclere — the  fine  scholar.  He  mar¬ 
ried  Matilda,  the  daughter  of  Malcolm  III,  King  of  Scot¬ 
land.  Their  daughter,  Matilda,  married  Geofrey  Plantage- 
net,  Count  of  Anjou,  which  union  gives  us  our  Plantagenet 
and  Anjou  ancestry  and  our  eligibility  to  The  Order  of 
the  Bath. 
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One  of  the  most  interesting  and  sad  stories  in  the  life 
of  King  Henry  I  of  England  is  of  the  loss  of  his  son,  Prince 
William. 

There  had  been  much  trouble  and  bloodshed  between 
Henry  I  and  Normandy  and  France.  Some  historians  say 
the  King  had  bribed,  promised  and  broken  his  word  until 
neither  of  these  countries  trusted  him.  But  at  last,  through 
the  help  of  the  Pope,  peace  was  established  between  them. 
Other  histories  proclaim  him  a  most  noble  king  and  a  truly 
great  character. 

The  English  King  Henry  was  to  go  to  Normandy,  after 
this  declaration  of  peace,  to  have  his  son  William  acknowl¬ 
edged  by  the  Normans  as  his  successor. 

There  was  great  show  and  much  rejoicing  when  the  reti¬ 
nue  embarked  for  their  voyage  home.  On  that  day,  a  sea 
captain  named  Fitz  Stephen  addressed  the  King,  begging 
him  to  return  to  England  on  his  White  Ship  manned  by 
fifty  sailors  of  renown. 

The  King  answered,  “I  am  sorry,  my  friend,  but  my 
vessel  is  already  chosen,  but  the  Prince  and  all  his  company 
shall  go  along  with  you  on  the  fair  White  Ship  of  renown. 

During  the  first  night,  the  people  on  the  King’s  ship  heard 
a  faint,  wild  cry  come  over  the  waters,  and  wondered  what 
it  could  be. 

It  happened  that  when  the  Prince,  who  was  a  dissolute 
and  intemperate  young  man,  went  aboard  the  White  Ship 
with  his  hundred  and  forty  youthful  nobles  and  eighteen 
noble  ladies  of  the  highest  rank,  he  rashly  commanded  the 
captain  to  uBring  three  casks  of  wine.  My  father  has  sailed 
out  of  the  harbor”  said  he,  Ubut  we  shall  have  time  to  make 
merry  and  still  reach  England  as  soon  as  he. 

The  sailors  and  the  Prince’s  whole  company  drank  and 
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laughed  and  danced,  and  everything  was  very  merry  and 

gay. 

When  the  White  Ship  shot  out  of  the  harbor  there  was 
not  a  sober  man  on  board.  Fitz  Stephen  was  at  the  helm 
and  the  gay  young  nobles  and  ladies  talked  and  sang  and 
laughed  in  hilarious  mood.  The  Prince,  drunken  and  un¬ 
reasonable,  cried  to  the  sailors  to  “row  harder,”  when  .  .  . 
Crash !  a  terrific  cry  went  over  the  waters.  The  White  Ship 
had  struck  upon  a  rock,  and  was  going  down.  This  was  the 
cry  the  people  on  the  King’s  ship  had  heard. 

The  Prince  was  hurried  into  a  boat  with  some  nobles, 
but  as  they  rowed  away  they  heard  the  voice  of  his  sister, 
Princess  Marie,  screaming.  The  Prince,  who  I  guess  was 
somewhat  sobered  by  this  time,  went  back  for  her.  When 
she  leaped  into  the  boat  a  number  of  others  also  desperately 
leaped  in,  and  the  boat  sank.  Nobody  was  saved  but  a 
butcher,  and  when  some  fishermen  saw  him  floating  the 
next  morning,  they  hauled  him  in. 

For  three  days  they  kept  the  news  from  the  King.  No¬ 
body  dared  tell  him.  Finally  they  sent  a  little  boy  in  to 
disclose  the  awful  tragedy.  When  the  King  heard  it  he 
fell  to  the  ground  like  a  dead  man  and  was  never  known 
to  smile  again.  This  story  is  the  historical  basis  of  a  famous 
old  poem  entitled  “He  Never  Smiled  Again.” 

Before  telling  you  a  few  things  about  Malcolm  III, 
father  of  Matilda,  the  last  Henry’s  wife,  I  wish  to  men¬ 
tion  that  the  Plantagenets  were  one  of  the  most  outstanding 
and  aristocratic  families  of  Europe.  In  fact,  none  were  more 
so. 

The  name  Plantagenet  was  given  the  family  after  King 
Fulques  Nara  the  Great,  Count  of  Anjou  made  a  pil¬ 
grimage  to  Jerusalem  as  a  Crusader  and  was  scourged  be¬ 
fore  the  Holy  Sepulcher  as  a  penance  for  his  sins. 
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So  great  was  his  consciousness  of  sin  and  reproach,  that 
he  made  three  journeys  to  the  Holy  Land;  and  once,  he 
had  himself  bound  to  a  hurdle  and  dragged  through  the 
streets  of  the  city,  while,  by  his  orders,  two>  of  his  servants 
scourged  him  with  broom  twigs — plant-de-genets.  This 
phrase  was  later  abbreviated  by  the  family  to  Plantagenets 
which  name  they  kept  ever  afterward. 

These  pilgrimages  and  the  benefits  the  pilgrims  thought 
were  derived  from  them,  were,  in  a  way,  a  superstition  of 
the  age.  But  we  must  keep  in  mind  that  if  this  was  their 
way  of  showing  repentance  and  sorrow  for  sin,  the  result 
was  the  same.  True  repentance  and  the  desire  to  be  for¬ 
given  of  sin  brings  the  same  blessing,  a  changed  heart  and 
life,  no  matter  what  means  are  used  to  express  the  experi¬ 
ence. 


There  is  little  reliable  data  about  Malcolm  III,  King  of 
Scotland.  He  became  King  in  1005  at  the  time  the  Danes 
were  making  sufficient  incursions  into  Scotland  to  give  him 
ample  occupation.  Then,  when  William  the  Conqueror  took 
England  and  became  its  Sovereign,  a  great  many  noble 
Saxons  hurried  over  the  border  and  King  Malcolm  soon  be¬ 
came  embroiled  with  the  Normans,  and  William  the  Con¬ 
queror  acquired  those  parts  of  Scotland  which  had  previous¬ 
ly  belonged  to  England. 

Other  conflicts  followed  and  while  laying  seige  to  Aln¬ 
wick,  Malcolm  was  suddenly  attacked  and  slain. 

His  wife  was  Margarite,  whose  family  was  among  the 
Saxons  who  had  fled  into  Scotland.  She  had  come  with  hei 
brother  Etheline,  nearest  of  kin  to  the  Confessoi,  who 
brought  with  him  his  mother  and  two  sisters,  Maigaiite  and 
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Christina.  King  Malcolm  fell  desperately  in  love  with  the 
young  and  beautiful  Margarite,  who  was  very  pious  and 
otherwise  winsome  and  attractive. 

This  King  Malcolm  and  Queen  Margarite  of  Scotland 
became  our  lineal  ancestors  through  the  marriage  of  their 
daughter  Matilda  to  King  Henry  I  of  England. 

Convincingly  (I  hope), 

Your  devoted  Granny. 


FOURTEENTH  LETTER 


Tallahassee,  Fla. 
November  io,  1940. 


My  dear  patient  Offspring: 

After  all  those  ramifications  about  Anne  of  Russia, 
which  I  hope  sifted  through  at  least  a  part  of  your  brain, 
you  are  entitled  to  hear  a  charming  story  about  one  of  the 
greatest  characters  in  history  and  one  of  the  most  out¬ 
standing  of  your  forebears. 

It  is  next  to  impossible  to  mention  the  ancestors  we  have 
chosen  to  discuss,  in  chronological  order.  But  since  William 

i 

the  Conqueror  lived  from  1027  to  1087,  it  seems  logical  to 
talk  of  him  in  this  letter. 

Since  his  name  is  “The  Conqueror’’  we  shall  have  to  talk 
about  the  things  that  won  for  him  this  name — much  as  we 
may  dislike  controversies  and  wars.  However,  William  is 
an  exception,  for  the  circumstances  under  which  he  was  born 
and  reared  compelled  him  to  be  a  warrior. 

When  his  father,  Robert  II,  The  Magnificent,  Duke  of 
Normandy,  was  merely  the  Count  of  Heismois  and  his 
brother,  Richard  was  the  Duke,  the  latter  made  war  against 
him  and  he  was  advised  by  his  friend,  Ermeneldus,  to  sur¬ 
render  the  castle  which  he  was  holding.  Robert  did  this 
and  went  home  with  his  brother  on  the  most  friendly  terms. 

A  wonderful  banquet  was  held  in  honor  of  the  occasion 
a  banquet  so  magnificent  it  would  put  modern  entertainment 
to  shame.  The  great  numbers  who  attended  it,  the  couises 
they  served,  the  entertainers  and  everything  connected  with 
it  are  really  beyond  description. 
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At  a  late  hour  the  festival  lights  were  put  out  and  the 
gay  guests,  minstrels,  jugglers  and  jesters  had  scarcely  gone 
to  bed,  when  bells  began  to  toll.  And  strange  to  say,  they 
tolled  for  the  death  of  Duke  Richard!  Whether  he  over¬ 
ate  or  whether  one  of  his  viands  contained  poison  will  never 
be  known.  But  Robert,  the  father  of  William  the  Con¬ 
queror,  was  immediately  proclaimed  Duke. 

And  now  for  another  “Once  upon  a  time”  story:  One 
day,  when  Robert  was  still  a  mere  Count,  he  had  ridden 
on  a  big  black  horse  down  a  cliff  from  his  old  castle.  In  a 
valley  on  the  banks  of  a  stream,  there  were  many  young 
girls  washing  clothes.  From  a  distance  he  could  hear  their 
chatter  and  laughter  and  he  observed  that  beauty  and  grace 
were  not  missing  among  them.  But  he  rode  slowly  and  by 
the  time  he  reached  the  valley,  all  but  one  had  taken  their 
linens  home. 

The  one  who  remained  was  a  lovely  peasant  maiden 
named  Carlotta.  She  was  a  tanner’s  daughter  and  was 
lavishly  endowed  with,  not  only  beauty,  but  a  dominant  and 
dignified  personality  which  made  her  very  outstanding 
among  her  acquaintances. 

As  the  other  girls  were  leaving,  she  nonchalantly  re¬ 
marked  that  she  was  tired  and  would  remain  and  rest 
awhile  under  the  trees — while  one  of  them  was  ordered 
to  take  her  linen  home  for  her.  As  usual,  nobody  protested. 
People  usually  did  what  Carlotta  told  them. 

After  they  had  gone,  and  Carlotta  stretched  herself 
luxuriantly  upon  the  grass  and  began  singing  a  little  song, 
she  heard  the  branches  of  the  trees  stir  and  a  deep,  romantic 
voice  ask:  “May  I  listen  to  the  pretty  song?” 

When  she  looked  up,  she  saw  a  tall  handsome  knight 
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coming  toward  her.  She  jumped  up  and  made  an  humble 
curtsy,  and  asked:  “Are  you  the  great  Duke?” 

“No,  I’m  not,”  said  Robert  rather  gloomily,  adding: 
“Are  you  one  of  the  maidens  of  Falaise?” 

“I’m  Carlotta,  and  my  father  is  Fulbert,  the  tanner.” 

Now,  wasn’t  that  beautifully  frank  and  natural? 

Of  course  there  was  more  conversation  but  the  upshot 
of  the  whole  situation  was  that  he  asked  her  if  she  wouldn’t 
rather  live  in  a  castle  than  a  cottage  and  wear  mantles  and 
velvet,  silken  veils  and  have  a  jeweled  band  on  her  hair? 

To  his  surprise,  she  seemed  the  more  patrician  of  the 
two  and  was  not  so  easy  to  win  as  he  might  have  thought. 

When  she  went  home  she  told  her  mother  all  about  it 
and  her  mother  was  very  ambitious  that  the  Count  would 
come  again  and  present  his  case.  He  did  come,  on  the  same 
big  black  horse,  with  a  long  feather  in  his  hat  and  again 
asked  if  he  might  send  for  her.  She  consented  reticentlv  and 
with  dignity. 

After  doing  much  work  on  his  castle,  making  it  more 
bright  and  attractive  for  a  pretty  girl,  he  sent  a  chamber- 
lain  for  Carlotta.  But  the  chamberlain  returned  without  her. 

“She  said  that  if  she  came  to  the  castle,  she  would  come 
as  the  bride  of  the  master  and  would  never  creep  up  the 
hill  with  one  chamberlain  like  a  servant  girl”  reported  the 
chamberlain.  “The  Count  has  sent  me  no  finely  woven  man¬ 
tle  and  no  silken  robe.  I  have  naught  but  the  little  chain  of 
gold  and  pearls  he  gave  me.  If  I  go,  I  shall  go  as  the  bride 
of  the  great  lord.” 

The  Count  laughed  at  this  message  and  loved  her  all  the 
more  for  it.  When  she  was  sent  for  again,  she  came  as  the 
daughter  of  a  Duke  would  come,  with  the  handsomest  silken 
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mantle  and  tunic  to  be  found  in  the  castle.  Twenty  men  at 
arms  rode  with  the  chamberlain  and  the  gates  of  the  castle 
were  thrown  wide  open  to  receive  her. 

Such  was  the  story  of  William  the  Conqueror’s  mother. 
I  have  told  you  this  because  one’s  parentage  is  an  important 
item  in  their  lives.  And  the  fact  that  his  mother  was  the 
daughter  of  a  tanner  is  responsible  for  most  of  William’s 
later  troubles  and  wars.  For  while  she  was  a  girl  of  spirit 
and  dignity,  the  nobles  failed  to  recognize  that  a  queenly 
bearing  and  spirit  can  sometimes  reside  in  one  of  humble 
birth.  This  may  not  be  the  rule  but  it  is  a  pleasing  exception. 

Some  historians  call  William  an  illegitimate  child.  But 
I  do  not  believe  it.  We!  have  no  account  of  his  ever  loving 
another  woman  and  he  always  seemed  devoted  to  Carlotta. 
If  they  were  legally  married — as  I  believe — we  have  to 
hand  it  to  Carlotta  for  knowing  how  to  make  a  silken  purse 
out  of  a  sow’s  ear. 

When  William  was  about  seven,  his  father  made  ready 
for  a  pilgrimage  to  the  Holy  Land,  and  before  leaving,  as 
a  guarantee,  in  case  of  his  death,  he  caused  his  son  to  be 
chosen  by  the  nobles  to  succeed  him  and  be  his  lawful  heir. 

When  William  was  born,  it  is  said  that  when  his  nurse 
laid  him  on  the  straw  he  clutched  a  handful  of  it  and  kept 
it  in  his  hand.  When  his  father  asked  the  nurse  why  the 
baby  had  done  this  she  answered,  “That  which  a  child  does 
first,  he  will  always  do;  and  this  child  will  reach  out  and 
take  things  and  whatever  he  takes,  he  will  hold,  until  the 
time  will  come  that  he  will  have  more  than  one  can  dream 

_  r  i) 
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H  is  mother  Carlotta  had  dreamed  before  his  birth  that 
a  tree  had  grown  out  of  her  body  and  its  branches  had 
spread  until  they  shaded  all  Normandy.  Therefore,  she  and 
the  nurse  agreed  that  he  was  no  common  child. 
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Duke  Robert  went  on  his  pilgrimage  and  took  with  him 
a  long  train  of  servants  and  attendants.  They  went  through 
what  is  now  France  and  Switzerland,  over  the  Alps  and 
into  Rome;  then  to  Constantinople  and  the  Holy  Land.  But 
before  many  months  passed,  a  sad  message  was  received  by 
the  little  boy  and  his  cousin  Alain,  whom  Robert  had  ap¬ 
pointed  Governor  until  the  boy  should  become  of  age,  and 
the  message  said  that  Duke  Robert  was  dead. 

William  came  into  his  Dukedom  at  the  age  of  12,  strong, 
surprisingly  mature,  brave,  and  seemingly  able  to  cope  with 
very  serious  situations.  A  hectic  life  lay  before  him,  and 
even  had  he  been  a  man  who  loved  peace,  he  could  not  have 
prevented  war. 

There  was  immediately  much  rebellion  among  his  sub¬ 
jects.  He  knew  they  had  it  in  for  him,  and  he  met  them 
fearlessly  and  with  remarkable  military  skill.  They  did  not 
get  very  far  with  their  maneuvers.  The  rebellions  continued 
however,  and  he  finally  made  an  alliance  with  the  Fiench 
King  Henry  I  (also  our  ancestor  and  referred  to  before), 
and  a  brilliant  victory  was  finally  won  over  the  rebels  at 
Valesdunes. 

In  1051,  William  visited  Edward  the  Confessor  in  Eng¬ 
land.  He  must  have  made  a  wonderful  impiession  on  the 
English  King  for  before  he  left  England,  Edward  had 
named  him  as  his  successor. 

In  the  meantime,  until  1060,  William  was  kept  busy  with 
frequent  warfares  with  the  King  of  France,  the  Count  of 
Anjou,  and  with  his  own  subjects.  But  he  finally  established 

his  authority  firmly. 

Devotedly, 

Your  Grandmother. 


FIFTEENTH  LETTER 


Tallahassee,  Fla. 
November  17th,  1940. 


My  dear  Children : 

For  800  years  a  piece  of  tapestry,  seventy  yards  long  and 
one-half  yard  wide,  has  been  preserved  in  Normandy,  and 

c 

I  must  say  it  is  too  long  for  its  width. 

Embroidered  on  linen,  rather  than  woven  into  it,  as  real 
tapestries  are,  this  historical  piece  records  in  threads  of 
green,  gold  and  scarlet,  the  most  dramatic  scenes  of  the 
conquest  of  England  by  William  the  Conqueror.  It  is  called 
the  Bayeux  Tapestry  and  was  made  for  the  dedication  of 
the  Cathedral  of  Bayeux.  If  we  ever  go  to  Normandy  we’ll 
look  it  up,  won’t  we? 

A  short  time  before  the  death  of  Edward  the  Confessor, 
he  sent  Harold,  the  Saxon,  into  Normandy  with  a  last  mes¬ 
sage  to  William  to  declare  again  that  he  wished  William 
to  succeed  him.  This  was  really  not  as  extraordinary  as  it 
might  at  first  seem.  Edward  had  no  son  and  William  was 
his  kinsman  and  the  strength  and  character  of  the  man 
had  impressed  and  inspired  supreme  confidence  in  Edward 
that  England  would  be  safe  under  his  leadership. 

But  nothing  ever  seems  to  have  come  easy  to  William. 
He  was  born  to  fight  for  his  rights  and  did  so  in  this  as 
in  everything  else. 

Harold  set  out  for  Normandy  as  the  King’s  messenger,  in 
high  style.  His  falchion  on  his  wrist,  his  hounds  running  be¬ 
fore  him  and  gay  companions  attending  him,  he  first  ban¬ 
queted  upon  the  shore  and  set  sail.  On  the  way,  he  and  his 
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party  were  blown  off  their  course  and  had  to  be  rescued  by 
William’s  men  and  brought  by  them  to  the  Court  at  Rouen. 

Harold  seemed  in  no  hurry  after  delivering  his  message. 
He  probably  liked  the  social  life  of  William’s  Court  and 
being  quite  a  play-boy  for  his  day  and  age,  he  lived  up  to  his 
privileges  and  cultivated  the  future  King  of  England  for  all 
it  might  be  worth  later  on.  He  accompanied  the  Duke  on  a 
punitive  excursion  into  Brittany,  performed  many  feats  of 
valor  and  was  knighted  by  William  and  took  the  oath  of 
fealty  to  him.  Aside  from  this,  he  thought  it  might  be  in 
order  to  become  a  member  of  the  family  while  he  was  at 
it,  so  he  accepted  the  hand  of  the  Duke’s  daughter  as  his 
betrothed.  Standing  between  two  altars,  he  swore  a  solemn 
vow  to  aid  William  in  every  possible  way  to  the  throne  of 
England  after  Edward’s  death. 

But  alas !  After  his  return  to  England  and  upon  Edward’s 
death  Harold  forthwith  forgot  all  the  solemn  oaths  and 
promises,  and  when  a  handful  of  Saxons  chose  him  as  their 
king,  he  promptly  accepted  the  throne  and  assumed  author¬ 
ity.  The  other  party  of  the  contract  seemed  to  have  had  a 
better  memory. 

William  was  in  his  Park  trying  out  some  new  arrows  when 
the  news  of  Edward’s  death  and  Harold’s  betrayal  reached 
him.  He  calmly  returned  to  his  palace,  walked  to  and  fro, 
sat  down  and  got  up  and  walked  some  more,  scratched  his 
head,  and  planned  how  he  would  invade  England  and  claim 
the  kingdom. 

During  the  spring  and  summer  he  haci  workmen  of  all 
kinds  busy  cutting  and  hewing  trees  and  constructing  ships. 
By  September,  the  fleet  was  completed  and  the  expedition 

started. 

The  archers  of  his  army  landed  first,  wearing  short  coats. 
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Next  came  the  Cavalry  in  their  coats  of  mail,  armed  with 
lances  and  double-edged  swords.  These  were  followed  by 
carpenters  and  smiths  who  brought  ashore,  piece  by  piece, 
three  wooden  castles.  The  Duke  was  the  last  to  land,  bear¬ 
ing  his  three-streamered  lance. 

In  an  interview,  Harold  was  told  he  might  do  one  of 
three  things:  surrender  the  usurped  crown;  submit  to  the 
arbitration  of  the  Pope  or  refer  the  decision  to  single  com¬ 
bat.  He  agreed  to  nothing.  And  after  the  parley  in  which 
he  refused  single  combat,  a  Norman,  named  Taillefer 
spurred  his  horse  in  front  of  the  array  and  began  singing 
the  famous  song  of  Charlemagne  and  Roland,  playing  with 
his  sword  and  throwing  it  high  in  the  air  and  catching  it 
again.  Then,  the  Saxons  were  drawn  up  a  hill,  and  coming 
within  shot  of  them,  the  Normans  began  to  discharge  their 
arrows,  and  crossbowmen,  their  bolts. 

In  the  excitement  of  firing  their  arrows  higher  and  higher 
so  they  would  fall  into  the  enemies’  camp,  it  was  reported 
that  William  had  been  killed,  which  of  course  weakened  the 
Normans.  But  William  threw  himself  before  them  and 
uncovering  his  head,  shouted  “I  am  still  here!  Look!  I  still 
live!”  This  brought  new  courage  and  while  the  combat  was 
at  its  fiercest,  William’s  horse  was  killed  under  him  and 
Harold  and  his  two  brothers  fell.  Their  standard  was  taken 
and  replaced  by  the  standard  sent  from  Rome. 

William  later  built  an  Abbey  on  the  spot  where  the 
standard  of  Harold  had  been  torn  down  and  it  was  called 
the  Battle  Abbey. 

The  number  of  William’s  army  was  from  25,000  to 
60,000  men.  On  Christmas  day  he  entered  the  city  and  was 
crowned  in  Westminster  Abbey. 

After  he  was  firmly  established  in  England  and  Nor- 
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mandy,  he  still  had  to  carry  on  war  against  the  Count  of 
Anjou,  the  French  King  and  his  own  son  Robert. 

He  was  a  man  of  remarkable  ability.  He  made  an  ex¬ 
cellent  Ruler  and  kept  remarkable  order  after  having  once 
established  it.  He  was  merciless  however,  in  punishing  any¬ 
one  who  opposed  him  and  considered  everybody  traitors 
who  did  not  agree  with  him.  In  England  he  maintained  the 
old  customs,  shaping  them  to  suit  his  individual  judgment. 

When  he  wished  to  marry  Matilda,  daughter  of  Robert 
I,  King  of  France  and  heiress  of  the  Count  of  Flanders,  the 
marriage  was  forbidden  by  the  Pope  because  they  were 
cousins.  But  Popes  were  a  small  matter  to  Billy  and  he 
married  her  anyhow.  Matilda  was  beautiful,  virtuous  and 
an  exceptionally  strong  character.  In  a  licentious  age  when 
marital  infidelity  was  thought  nothing  of,  she  and  William 
were  a  loyal,  devoted  and  ideal  pair.  He  was  a  loving  and 
-aithful  husband  and  she  was  his  faithful  friend  and  coun¬ 
sellor  through  life. 

When  he  went  to  England  to  win  the  crown,  she  remained 
at  home  and  took  his  place.  She  founded  a  priory  at  Rouen 
where  she  prayed  for  his  safety  and  success  and  when  he 
returned  triumphant  she  christened  the  Church  Bonne  Nou- 
velle. 

In  about  six  years  after  their  marriage,  the  Pope  came 
across  and  dispensed  a  sanction  to  the  union.  The  couple 
were  blessed  with  four  sons  and  five  daughters.  Quite  a 
shower  of  blessings.  The  oldest  son  died  before  his  father. 
Robert  inherited  the  Duchy  of  Normandy;  William,  the 
Kingdom  of  England;  and  Henry,  who  inherited  the  money 
of  the  family,  later  added  to  it  the  Kingdom  of  England, 
upon  the  death  of  his  brother  Robert. 

William  lived  a  restless  and  uneasy  life.  Not  much  is 
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said  of  him  except  his  conquests  and  his  many  wars  and  his 
victories. 

You  will  recall  in  letter  Fourteen  what  William’s  nurse 
predicted  of  him,  when,  as  his  first  act  he  reached  and 
clutched  a  handful  of  straw  and  held  it:  “That  which  a 
child  does  first  he  will  always  do;  and  this  child  shall  reach 
out  and  take  things  and  whatever  he  takes,  he  will  keep, 
until  the  time  will  come  when  he  shall  have  more  than  one 
can  dream  of.”  She  probably  thought  she  was  quoting  mere 
superstition  but  Time  proved  the  truth  of  her  forecast,  for 
verily,  William  reached  out  and  took  and  whatever  he  took 
he  kept. 

Whatever  may  have  been  his  faults,  we  must  admit  he 
was  brave  and  fearless,  strong  and  determined.  He  knew 
what  he  wanted  and  went  after  it  with  confidence,  proving 
thereby:  “That  which  is  determined  shall  be  done.” 

Here’s  hoping  you  will  emulate  him  in  your  efforts  to 
attain  the  best  things  in  life. 

Yours  lovingly, 


Grandmother. 


SIXTEENTH  LETTER 


Tallahassee,  Fla. 
November  20th,  1940. 


Well,  Little  Folks: 

Get  yourselves  ready  for  some  repetitions,  for  I  wish  to 
tell  you  more  about  Lady  Isabel  of  Vermandois  and  her 
two  husbands.  When  I  mentioned  her  before  in  a  previous 
letter,  I  did  not  relate  some  details  about  her  two  husbands 
which  I  really  think  are  worth  while. 

Lady  Isabel  and  Sir  Robert  Bourmont  were  married  in 
1096.  As  before  stated,  the  Reeses  descended  through  them. 
Sir  Robert  came  into  England  with  William  the  Conqueror 
and  inherited  from  his  mother,  Lady  Adelina,  the  Earldom 
of  Melent  in  Normandy.  For  his  gallant  services  in  the 
battle  of  Hastings,  he  obtained  sixty-four  lordships  in  War¬ 
wickshire,  sixteen  in  Leicestershire,  seventeen  in  Wiltshire, 
three  in  Northamptonshire  and  one  in  Gloucestershire. 

Poor  man !  Don’t  you  know  he  got  lonesome  for  a  lord- 
ship  ? 

Sir  Robert  acquired  more  wealth  and  power  than  any 
other  Noble  in  the  realm.  He  was  born  in  1049,  was  chief 
minister  of  William  II  and  Henry  I,  and  commander  of  the 
Royal  Army.  It  is  also  interesting  to  note  that  not  only 
was  he  a  lineal  ancestor  but  the  Sovereigns  under  whom  he 
served  were  also  our  lineal  forebears. 

Lady  Isabel  seems  to  have  been  a  pretty  good  picker  in 
matrimonial  negotiations,  for  her  second  husband,  Sir  W  il- 
liam  de  Warren  of  France,  cousin  to  William  the  Con- 
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queror,  Avas  Earl  of  Surrey,  Lord  of  Reigate,  Connings- 
burgh,  Lord  of  Bellencombre  in  Normandy,  Commander  of 
the  Normandy  Army,  Counsellor  of  Regency,  Joint  Jus¬ 
ticiar  of  England,  Honorary  Brother  of  the  Abbey  of 
Cluni,  founder  and  patron  of  Lewes  and  Castleacre  priories. 
He  also  held  the  Barony  of  Lewes  in  Sussex  and  the  manors 
of  Carletune  and  Bennington  in  Lincolnshire.  In  fact,  his 
possessions  were  more  like  those  of  a  sovereign  Prince  than 
one  who  served.  If  all  these  positions  were  looked  after 
properly,  Lady  Isabel  had  nothing  on  him  when  it  came  to 
energy  and  efficiency. 

Sir  William  had  married  once  before  and  in  this  previous 
union  he  had  proved  himself  Isabel’s  equal  in  making  a 
good  choice  of  mates.  His  first  wife  was  his  cousin,  the 
daughter  of  William  the  Conqueror  and  Matilda.  And 
Matilda  was  the  daughter  of  Baldwin  V,  Count  of  Llanders 
and  his  wife  Adela,  daughter  of  Robert  II,  King  of  France. 
Th  is  made  him  a  Pugh  ancestor  in  two  lines. 

The  son  of  the  Earl  of  Warren  and  Isabel,  was  William 
II,  Earl  of  Warren.  Their  granddaughter  Isabel,  married 
Hamlin  Plantagenet,  and  the  daughter  of  the  latter  couple 
married  Roger  Bacon  Bigod,  Lord  High  Steward  of  Eng¬ 
land,  one  of  Sureties  of  the  Magna  Charta.  This  Bigod 
and  another  of  the  same  name  are  two  of  our  eight  ances¬ 
tors  who  were  Sureties  of  the  Magna  Charta  and  through 
whom  we  are  eligible  to  the  Society  of  Magna  Charta 
Dames  and  the  Sons  and  Daughters  of  Runnymede. 

The  granddaughter  of  this  last  couple,  Joan  de  Geneville 
married  Sir  Roger  Mortimer,  through  whom  we  are  eligi¬ 
ble  to  the  Most  Noble  Order  of  the  Garter. 

So  much  for  Lady  Isabel’s  two  husbands  and  as  for  the 
Lady  herself,  I  have  already  told  you  of  her  illustrious  an- 
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cestry.  But  for  fear  you  may  not  look  back  and  revive  your 
memory,  I’ll  tell  you  again  that  she  was  the  daughter  of 
Prince  Hugh  Mangus,  one  of  the  seven  leaders  of  the  first 
Crusade;  that,  through  six  different  strains,  she  was  a 
descendant  of  Charlemagne  and  through  her  mother,  she 
was  a  lineal  descendant  of  Alfred  the  Great. 

Since  you  may  be  panting  for  a  longer  letter  this  time, 
perhaps  I  should  include  in  it  the  origin  of  the  Order  of  the 
Garter. 

In  the  middle  of  the  14th  Century,  when  English  chivalry 
was  brightest  and  the  Court  most  magnificent,  the  Most 
Noble  Order  of  the  Garter  was  established. 

Tradition  ascribes  its  origin  to  the  Court  ball  at  which 
Prince  Edward  III  picked  up  a  lady’s  garter,  which  had 
been  dropped  by  accident,  while  vulgar  bystanders  were 
laughing  at  the  incident.  The  garter  is  said  to  have  been 
dropped  by  the  Countess  of  Salisbury — whether  Katherine 
of  Montecute  or  Joan  the  Fair  Maid  of  Kent  is  not  known. 
But  the  Prince  picked  it  up  as  a  rebuke  to  those  who  laughed, 
and  remarked:  “Honi  soit  qui  mal  y  pense.”  (Evil  to  him 
who  evil  thinks.)  He  afterward  established  the  Order  to 
which  he  gave  this  motto. 

As  usual,  there  is  another  story,  that  Richard  I  instituted 
the  Order  while  fighting  against  Cyprus  and  Acre.  Inspired 
by  St.  George  with  renewed  courage,  Richard  is  said  to  have 
animated  the  fatigue  of  his  forces  by  tying  a  leather  garter 
around  the  legs  of  a  chosen  number  of  his  army,  after  which 
they  won  the  victory.  This  story  gives  it  only  a  military 
significance. 

In  its  present  form  the  Garter  is  the  most  ancient  oidei 
now  in  existence  and  one  of  the  most  illustrious.  Theie  aie 
other  orders  which  originated  in  more  remote  times,  but 
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they  have  fallen  into  disuse  or  have  materially  changed  in 
establishment.  The  Garter,  throughout  its  history  has  re¬ 
mained  a  flourishing  institution,  without  change  except  that 
British  and  foreign  royalty  can  be  added  in  extra  numbers. 

The  original  statute  required  that  each  member  should  be 
“a  gentleman  of  blood  and  a  knight  without  reproach”  and 
its  members  have  been  confined  to  royal  families  and  English 
peers  since  the  i 6th  century. 

The  character  of  knighthood  as  developed  in  the  Middle 
Ages  was  military  and  religious.  But  the  courtesy  of  Prince 
Edward  III  established  the  knights  of  the  Garter  as  strictly 
social.  A  code  of  knightly  etiquette  was  developed,  whose 
most  prominent  feature  was  an  exalted  respect  for  ladies 
and  a  sort  of  reverence  for  the  female  of  the  species  amount¬ 
ed  almost  to  worship. 

In  the  treasury  accounts  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  there  is 
an  entry  in  1348  of  his  making  a  gift  of  twenty-four  garters 
to  the  Knights  of  the  Garter. 


Your  devoted  Grandmother. 


SEVENTEENTH  LETTER 


Tallahassee,  Fla. 
November  23,  1940. 


My  Dears : 

It  would  give  me  infinite  pleasure  and  satisfaction  if  I 
could  reject  King  John  of  England  (1160-1216)  as  your 
ancestor  and  mine.  Every  time  I  think  of  him,  either  as  a 
man  or  an  ancestor,  my  nose  involuntarily  turns  up;  but  by 
the  time  it  reaches  its  highest  angle,  I  think  of  his  charming 
queen,  our  grandmother  Isabel ;  and  then,  down  comes  my 
nose!  For  it  is  through  Isabel  that  we  belong  to  the  ancient 
and  illustrious  House  of  Courteney. 

But  so  far  as  kinship  with  King  John  is  concerned,  it 
makes  me  want  to  hide  my  head  under  a  juniper  or  some 
other  disappearing  tree.  Then,  again,  when  my  thoughts 
turn  back  to  Queen  Isabel,  up  comes  the  juniper  tree, — 
roots  and  all,  and  the  mercury  of  my  self-respect  rises  so 
fast,  I  could  challenge  the  champion  of  the  World’s  aristoc¬ 
racy  and  fell  him  with  one  blow,  blindfolded. 

I  have  never  been  able  to  logically  account  for  King 
John’s  mental  and  spiritual  mediocrity.  It  may  be  that  his 
father,  Henry  II,  and  his  mother,  Eleanor  of  Aquitaine, 
made  a  bad  combination  as  parents.  Henry  was  certainly  no¬ 
body’s  gift  off  a  Christmas  tree,  and  as  Eleanor  called  her¬ 
self  “Queen  by  the  wrath  of  God,”  it  may  be  that  the  same 
phrase  applied  to  their  son  John. 

Before  King  John’s  birth  the  kingdom  had  already  been 
divided  among  his  older  brothers,  and  by  reason  of  this, 
his  father  called  him  Lackland.  Had  he  lacked  nothing  but 
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land,  he  might  have  been  more  of  a  success.  However,  this 
condition  of  affairs  may  have  had  a  hand  in  bringing  to  the 
surface  all  his  mean  and  selfish  traits.  For,  you  know,  every¬ 
body  has  them.  It’s  only  a  matter  of  how  much  of  your 
soul  you  keep  on  top.  Paul’s  wonderful  spirituality  and  fine¬ 
ness  is  explained  in  the  short  phrase:  “For  I  keep  my  body 
under  which  means  he  kept  his  soul  on  top,  and  everything 
in  full  control.  King  John  seems  to  have  held  to  the  reverse 
position.  But  conditions  in  his  family  and  their  attitude 
toward  him  may  have  made  him  feel  himself  unwanted  and 
neglected,  so  that  he  unwittingly  determined  to  get  what  he 
thought  should  be  his,  by  fair  means  or  foul. 

If  he  was  really  designated  by  his  brother  Richard  on  the 
latter’s  death  bed,  to  be  his  successor,  we  might  feel  more 
tolerance  for  him.  And  this  fact  may  be  some  small  ex¬ 
planation  of  his  later  conduct. 

The  most  commendable  act  of  his  life  was  his  marriage  to 
Isabel.  But  how  she  ever  consented  to  marry  the  old  scamp 
is  beyond  me. 

He  was  denounced  by  the  church,  and  everywhere  hated 
for  his  cruelty.  And  when  the  English  barons  drew  up  a 
petition  demanding  an  administration  of  justice,  and  issued 
a  charter  based  on  the  administration  of  Henry  I,  John 
began  to  see  the  beginning  of  the  end. 

The  Barons,  who  drew  up  the  original  preliminary  draft 
of  the  famous  Charta,  containing  forty-nine  articles,  were 
surprisingly  inter-related.  Twenty  out  of  the  twenty-five 
were  father  and  son,  or  first  and  second  cousin,  and  all 
were  descended  from  Charlemagne.  Only  seventeen  left 
descendants  and  I  believe  I  have  read  somewhere  that  all 
these  have  descendants  in  the  United  States. 

The  famous  original  of  the  first  draft  of  the  Charta  is 
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still  preserved  in  the  British  Museum.  Four  original  sealed 
copies  survive.  It  forms  the  basis  of  our  laws  and  our 
liberty. 

The  army  of  barons  assembled  at  Stanford  and  marched 
to  London.  They  met  King  John  at  Runnymede  and  he 
there  signed  the  charta,  but  with  no  intention  of  keeping  it. 
The  barons,  however,  were  firm  in  their  resolve  to  force 
him  to  keep  it.  So,  a  committee  of  twenty-four  barons,  chosen 
by  themselves,  saw  to  it  that  the  famous  Magna  Charta 
was  not  disregarded  by  the  enraged  King. 

They  called  over  the  Dauphen  of  France  to  lead  them, 
and  Louis  landed  near  Sandwich  May  21,  1216.  John  had 
to  jump  somewhere  out  of  his  frying  pan  into  the  fire;  so, 
he  crossed  the  Wellard  to  save  himself;  and  in  that  way  he 
was  destroyed.  For  the  crossing  was  fatal.  He  lost  his 
elegant  regalia,  his  treasures,  most  of  his  baggage  and 
army.  He  was  shortly  taken  ill  and  died  at  Newark  Castle, 
October  19  of  the  same  year. 

Of  course,  there  is  compensation  in  all  things.  So,  having 
Queen  Isabel  as  a  joint  ancestor  in  this  case  is  a  compensa¬ 
tion  for  which  we  may  be  thankful.  Then  too,  there  is 
another  compensation :  in  a  quite  unusual  combination  of 
ancestral  lines,  we  have  for  lineal  ancestors,  eight  of  the 
barons  who  forced  King  John  to  sign  the  Magna  Charta — 
an  example  of  another  disagreement  between  ancestors.  But 
this  fact  gives  us  a  balance  which  is  most  favorable,  in  our 
misfortune  of  having  King  John  for  a  Grandpa.  If  the 
whole  line-up  had  been  of  his  type,  woe  be  unto  us!  bor 
whatever  his  soil  and  whoever,  his  husbandmen,  he  raised 
a  rotten  crop  of  dog  fennel  and  Jimson  weed. 

The  mother  of  Queen  Isabel  was  Lady  Alice  Couiteney 
and  her  father  was  Aymer  of  Taillefer,  Lord  of  Angouleme, 
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who  was,  of  course,  the  husband  of  Lady  Alice.  A  very 
pretty  poem  about  Lady  Alice  by  Jordan  (Your  Family 
Tree  p.  301 )  begins  : 

“I  have  seen  thy  name  today , 

Lady  Alice  Courteney , 

Like  a  treasure  brought  to  me 
From  the  mines  of  history. 

’Tis  a  stately  Norman  name 
Of  a  fair  and  stately  dame, 

And  the  picture  that  it  brings 
Of  long  vanished,  stately  things 
Comes  to  me  as  keen  and  clear 
As  a  painted  miniature.” 

Lady  Alice  was  the  daughter  of  Isabel,  heiress  of  Court¬ 
eney,  who  married  Prince  Peter,  youngest  son  of  Louis  VI, 
King  of  France.  The  Flouse  of  Courteney  is  descended  from 
Athon  of  Courteney,  who  was  of  the  same  lineage  with  the 
Dukes  of  Boulogne,  one  of  whose  ancestors  was  the  Count 
of  Ardenne  and  a  Duke.  The  Godfreys  and  Baldwins.  Kings 
of  Jerusalem,  were  of  the  House  of  Boulogne.  Then,  Milo 
of  Courteney  in  1085  married  the  granddaughter  of  Rob¬ 
ert  II,  King  of  France.  This  gives  us  some  idea  of  the  in¬ 
termarriages  and  intricate  mix-ups  of  ancestries.  And  also 
demonstrates  what  an  infinitesimal  fraction  of  one’s  whole 
ancestry  is  ever  written  or  read. 

Your  Anti-John  and  Pro-Baron 


Grandmother. 


EIGHTEENTH  LETTER 


Tallahassee,  Fla. 
December  i,  1940. 


De  ar  Little  Folks: 

It  is  refreshing  to  discover  a  good  and  commendable  King 
after  several  generations  of  bad  ones.  I  can’t  say  very  much 
for  the  nickname  of  the  gentleman  I  am  going  to  tell  you 
about  in  this  letter.  His  real  name  is  all  right  and  no  ob¬ 
jection  to  your  naming  one  of  your  offspring  for  him,  but 
steer  clear  of  nicknames  of  all  kinds,  particularly,  Long- 
Shanks!  That  doesn’t  sound  very  dignified  for  anyone,  much 
less  a  King. 

But  Edward  I  was  so  extremely  tall  and  slender,  I  sup¬ 
pose  the  name  identified  him.  However,  there  were  not  so 
many  Prince  Edwards  draped  around  that  he  had  to  be 
distinguished  in  any  such  way. 

He  was  the  grandson  of  King  John,  but  thanks  be  he 
did  not  take  after  his  iniquitous  Granddaddy.  His  father, 
Henry  III,  succeeded  John  and  from  the  repoit  of  some 
histories,  was  no  improvement  on  him.  Henry  also  fought 
against  the  Magna  Charta  and  there  was  piolonged  dis¬ 
agreement  between  him  and  the  Barons.  Eventually,  he 
found  himself  forced  to  accept  it,  however,  and  there  is 
little  of  interest  about  him  aside  from  this. 

Prince  Edward,  his  son  and  heir  to  the  throne,  did  his 
best  to  restore  peace,  and  finally,  when  the  affans  of  the 
kingdom  had  calmed  down  sufficiently,  he  and  his  cousin 
Henry,  son  of  the  Roman  Emperor,  took  the  cross  and 
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made  a  pilgrimage  to  the  Holy  Land  with  many  other 
English  knights. 

In  1272  King  Henry  died  and  before  the  news  reached 
Edward  the  Barons  proclaimed  him  King. 

Once,  while  on  his  Crusade,  Prince  Edward  nearly  lost 
his  life  through  the  treachery  of  a  Saracen.  This  man,  called 
Emir,  pretended  he  wanted  to  be  a  Christian,  and  kept 
sending  a  messenger  to  Prince  Edward  with  letters  and  a 
dagger  in  his  sleeve. 

One  very  hot  day,  when  Edward  was  resting  on  a  couch, 
dressed  for  coolness  and  comfort,  the  messenger  came  again, 
creeping  in,  as  usual,  with  a  letter.  He  kneeled  down  in 
front  of  Edward  and  when  the  latter  reached  for  the  letter, 
the  traitor  made  a  spring  at  his  heart.  He  was  quick,  but 
Edward  was  quicker.  He  caught  the  villain  by  the  throat 
and  threw  him  to  the  ground  and  killed  him  with  his  own 
dagger. 

But  Edward  received  a  deadly  wound  in  the  conflict.  A 
mere  scratch  on  the  arm  but  because  the  dagger  had  been 
poisoned,  it  would  probably  have  killed  him  had  not  his 
beautiful  wife,  Eleanor,  sucked  the  poison  from  the  wound. 

There  is  some  contradiction  in  the  stories  of  Edward’s 
marriage  to  the  Princess  Eleanor,  or  rather,  the  time  of 
their  marriage.  One  version  tells  us  they  were  married  just 
before  he  was  crowned  King  and  that  they  went  on  the 
Crusade  for  a  honeymoon.  The  verses  I  have  written  for 
you  at  the  end  of  this  letter  are  based  on  this  story. 

Another  story  says  he  left  on  the  Crusade  four  years 
before  his  father’s  death  and  therefore  four  years  before 
he  was  proclaimed  King.  Both  agree  that  his  bride,  Princess 
Eleanor,  accompanied  him  on  the  Crusade  and  it  was  no 
doubt  a  honeymoon.  But  the  most  authentic  story  tells  us 
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they  were  not  crowned  King  and  Queen  until  after  their 
return  from  the  Crusade. 

The  news  of  his  father’s  death  and  of  Edward  having 
been  proclaimed  King  reached  them  in  Sicily.  Upon  their 
return,  they  were  crowned  in  Westminster  Abbey  on  Au¬ 
gust  2,  1274.  But  they  did  not  rush  home.  They  decided  they 
would  pay  a  visit  to  the  Pope  and  they  also  went  through 
many  Italian  towns,  where  they  were  received  with  great 
pomp  and  ceremony.  Thousands  of  people  thronged  the 
streets,  shouting  their  enthusiastic  welcome  and  making 
great  demonstrations. 

When  they  came  through  France,  there  was  a  wily 
Frenchman  called  the  Count  of  Chalons  who  sent  Edward 
an  invitation  to  bring  his  knights  and  join  him  in  a  tourna¬ 
ment,  pretending  it  would  be  merely  a  game  for  their  en¬ 
tertainment. 

But  somebody  gave  Edward  to  understand  that  it  was 
only  a  trick  to  get  him  and  his  men  into  a  real  battle.  He 
was  advised  against  it,  because  the  Count’s  men  greatly 
outnumbered  his. 

But  Edward  was  not  in  the  least  daunted  and  thought 
he  would  teach  this  little  French  upstart  a  lesson.  So,  he 
went  with  his  one  thousand  men  to  the  Count  s  merry 
tournament  of  two  thousand. 

Sure  enough,  a  real  battle  had  been  planned,  but  the 
English  being  prepared,  rushed  so  madly  at  the  French¬ 
men  and  fought  so  vigorously,  that  it  didn  t  prove  to  be 
such  a  merry  game  for  the  Count,  after  all.  finally,  the 
latter  jumped  at  King  Edward  and  seized  him  by  the  neck, 
whereupon  Edward,  with  a  quick  mo)  ement  tumbled  the 
Count  off  his  horse,  jumped  on  him  and  hammeied  at  his 
armor  like  driving  nails  in  a  wall.  The  Count  had  to  admit 
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defeat  and  offered  Edward  his  sword.  But  Edward  scorned 
it  and  made  him  yield  it  to  a  common  soldier. 

This  and  other  brave  episodes  naturally  made  the  Eng¬ 
lish  very  proud  of  their  new  King.  So,  when  he  finally 
reached  home,  he  and  his  lovely  queen  were  taken  to  West¬ 
minster  and  crowned  with  great  rejoicing  and  magnificent 
splendor. 

At  the  great  feast  which  followed,  there  was  no  scarcity 
of  nourishment.  Suppose  you  were  invited  somewhere  to 
dinner  and  found  four  hundred  oxen  had  been  prepared ! 
Then,  four  hundred  sheep,  twenty  thousand  fowls,  four 
hundred  and  fifty  pigs  and  eighteen  wild  boars,  besides 
other  eatables  in  proportion  !  Wouldn’t  your  eyes  just  about 
pop  out?  If  they  didn’t,  I  fear  your  stomach  would,  a  little 
later.  Then,  of  course,  all  this  was  followed  by  the  usual 
sweets,  such  as  cakes,  pies  and  preserved  fruits.  Even  the 
water  in  the  fountains  was  changed  into  wine,  which  flowed 
freely — and,  I  hope,  flowed  right  on  into  the  sea,  as  I  am 
no  advocate  of  winey  fluids  flowing  about  promiscuously, 
even  at  a  King’s  coronation. 

Beautiful,  bright-colored  silks  were  hung  out  of  the  win¬ 
dows  to  lend  color  to  the  enchanting  scene  and  there  were 
music,  singing,  shouting,  ringing  of  bells  and  such  demon¬ 
stration  as  had  not  been  witnessed  for  a  long,  long  time. 

But  action  and  a  great  deal  of  it  awaited  Edward.  Affairs 
in  Scotland  and  in  Wales  were  in  a  very  unsettled  state, 
and  he  was  not  a  King  to  sit  on  his  throne  and  send  his  peo¬ 
ple  to  war.  He  led  them,  himself,  and  there  was  not  much 
rest  and  peace  during  his  reign. 

There  was  great  agitation  in  Wales  and  Edward  was 
bent  on  compelling  submission  on  their  part,  before  estab¬ 
lishing  peace.  The  Welsh,  though  gentle  and  refined,  were 
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not  so  easily  conquered.  There  is  a  story  which  says  they 
angrily  declared  that  no  royal  Prince  born  on  English  soil 
should  ever  again  be  their  King. 

Another  story  says  that  after  Prince  Llewellyn  of  Wales 
had  been  starved  into  submission  to  Edward,  and  the  coun¬ 
try  brought  under  his  dominion,  the  Welsh  resented  such 
humiliation  so  bitterly,  they  had  their  minstrels  express 
their  indignation  in  songs  and  all  sorts  of  stories  of  the 
past.  This  is  another  record  of  warfare  between  ancestors 
of  the  Pughs  and  Reeses. 

There  was,  many  years  before,  an  old  Welsh  prophet, 
named  Merlin,  and  though  he  had  been  dead  for  a  long, 
long  time,  some  old  harpist  with  a  long  white  beard  resur¬ 
rected  his  prophecies  and  went  about  dolefully  singing  them 
to  the  people.  One  prophesy  was  that  when  English  money 
became  round,  a  Prince  of  Wales  would  be  crowned  King 
of  England. 

The  old  minstrel  probably  knew  that  already  Edward 
had  forbidden  the  English  penny  to  be  cut  in  halves  or 
quarters,  and  was  even  now,  already  round.  But  this  was 
a  psychological  time  for  him  to  revive  the  story  and  en¬ 
courage  the  Welsh  by  singing  it  and  impressing  it  on  the 
people.  Both  these  stories  may  be  true;  but  in  either  case, 
King  Edward  was  equal  to  the  occasion  and  saw  to  it  that 
a  Prince  of  Wales  was  born — a  Prince,  who  would  be  their 
next  King. 

Queen  Eleanor  was  spirited  away  just  before  the  birth 
of  the  next  Prince,  and  safely  housed  in  the  Castle  of  Cai- 
narvon  in  Wales,  and  there  the  next  Prince  was  born.  So, 
the  Welsh  really  had  to  rejoice  over  the  birth  of  a  Prince 
of  Wales,  who  would  be  their  next  King. 
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From  this  time,  the  heir  to  the  British  throne  has  been 
called  The  Prince  of  Wales. 

After  many  negotiations  and  skirmishes  with  Scotland, 
Edward  marched  to  Berwick  with  thirty-four  thousand 
men  and  took  the  castle,  slaying  the  whole  garrison.  The 
whole  Scottish  army  was  defeated  and  the  Scottish  crown 
and  sceptre  were  brought  away.  Even  the  old  coronation 
chair  was  brought  and  placed  in  Westminster  Abbey,  where 
it  may  be  seen  today.  Built  into  the  seat  of  this  chair  is  the 
Lis  Fail ,  or  Stone  of  Destiny,  said  to  be  the  stone  on  which 
Jacob  laid  his  head  in  his  historic  vision. 

Immense  progress  was  made  during  Edward's  reign.  He 
improved  and  established  law  and  order  and  was  a  king 
of  courage,  strength  and  action.  Both  Hale  and  Blackstone 
agree  that  “The  very  scheme  and  model  of  the  administra¬ 
tion  of  common  justice  between  man  and  man  was  entirely 
settled  by  this  King.” 

King  Edward  is  buried  in  Westminster  Abbey  near  the 
old  coronation  chair,  which  he  brought  from  Scotland.  His 
lovely  Queen  Eleanor,  who  was  the  daughter  of  Ferdinand 
III,  King  of  Castile,  sleeps  near  him  in  a  beautiful  marble 
tomb,  over  which  stands  her  effigy  in  marble. 

These  two  were  our  lineal  ancestors,  or  I  wouldn’t  be 
telling  you  any  story  about  them. 

The  love  and  devotion  of  this  royal  pair  make  a  bright 
spot  on  the  pages  of  history.  The  beauty  and  loyalty  of 
Eleanor  and  the  courage  and  devotion  of  Edward  are  still 
a  shining  example  to  all  generations. 
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O,  LOVELY  PRINCESS  ELEANOR 

Today  I  dreamt  of  royal  names 
W hose  memories  never  fade; 

I  saw  a  group  of  noble  dames, 

In  regal  robes  arrayed. 

In  brilliant,  iridescent  light, 

They  stood,  in  sweeping  robes  of  white, 
Around  you  and  your  noble  knight, 

O,  gentle,  lovely  Eleanor! 

I  saw  a  palace  grand  and  high 
Against  a  starry  dome ; 

And  listened  when  you  said  good-bye 
To  those  you  left  at  home. 

The  King  s  own  guards  attend  your  way, 
Cathedral  bells  proclaim  the  day, 

Loud  bugles  blow,  and  music  gay 
Proclaim  farewell  to  Eleanor. 

King  Edward’ s  queen,  with  British  crozvn 
Upon  your  shining  hair ; 

New  lords  and  ladies  now  surround 
Your  Highness  everywhere. 

New  troups  are  waiting  your  command, 
Another  palace,  rich  and  grand 
Holds  treasures  of  a  foreign  land 
For  Edward  and  for  Eleanor. 

The  stone  of  Destiny  is  brought 
When  he  once  more  returns, 

The  prize  which  kingdoms  long  had  sought, 
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Your  queenly  eye  discerns. 

’Tis  built  into  your  royal  chair, 

Where  future  kings  and  queens  appear, 

Y our  crown  and  Edward’ s  crown  to  wear, 
O,  gracious  happy  Eleanor. 

A  gay,  expectant  Eleanor, 

Through  lonely,  guarded  trails, 

Is  taken  on  a  secret  flight 
Into  the  heart  of  Wales. 

But  she  is  never  once  forlorn, 

For  sometime  on  the  coming  morn, 

The  first  brave  Prince  of  IT  ales  is  born 
To  Edward  and  to  Eleanor. 

In  old  Westminster  Abbey 
There  stands  a  queen  today — 

A  marble  queen  above  the  tomb, 

Where  you  were  laid  away. 

And  those  who  pass  the  effigy 
In  Edward’ s  Chapel,  all  agree 
That  you’re  a  queen  eternally, 

O,  lovely,  gracious  Eleanor! 


NINETEENTH  LETTER 


Tallahassee,  Fla. 
January  ist,  1941. 


Dear  Grandchildren : 

For  several  generations  after  King  Edward  I  and  Queen 
Eleanor  passed  out  of  the  picture,  we  have  such  a  mixture 
of  Welsh  Llewellyns  and  English  Eleanors  that  nothing 
less  than  Divine  Omniscience  could  subdivide  them  intelli¬ 
gently. 

To  begin  with,  David  Rhys,  (Reese)  Prince  of  Wales, 
married  Joan,  daughter  of  King  John  of  England  (and 
here’s  hoping  she  didn’t  take  after  her  scapegrace  daddy). 
This  gives  us  another  matrimonial  union  which  brought 
together  respective  ancestors  of  the  Pughs  and  Reeses. 

Then,  Llewellyn,  Prince  of  North  Wales,  in  1271,  mar¬ 
ried  Lady  Eleanor,  granddaughter  of  King  John — another 
union  of  Reese  and  Pugh  ancestors  which  brought  together 
the  royal  blood  of  the  House  of  North  and  South  Wales 
and  the  royal  House  of  England  (Burke’s  Royal  Families 
Vol.  II).  Their  daughter  Catherine  married  Philip  of  Ivor, 
Lord  of  Cardigan. 

Philip’s  and  Catherine’s  daughter  Eleanor  married  back 
into  the  Llewellyn  family  when  Thomas  of  Llewellyn,  Lord 
of  South  Wales  took  her  for  his  bride.  (Eleanor  evidently 
liked  her  grandmother’s  maiden  name).  And  Llewellyn  of 
Owen,  Lord  of  South  Wales  (who,  evidently,  was  Thomas 
Llewellyn’s  grandson)  married  Eleanor  de  Bail.  (Bi own¬ 
ing’s  Welsh  Tract,  page  281)  who  was  the  daughter  of 
Princess  Eleanor  Plantagenet  (daughter  of  Edward  1  and 
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Eleanor)  and  II  Henry  Count  de  Barr  of  France,  making 
her,  of  course,  the  granddaughter  of  Edward  I.  In  these, 
about  seven  generations,  our  ancestral  sauce  contains  heavy 
ingredients  of  English,  Welsh  and  French  royalty,  gen¬ 
erously  sprinkled  with  Llewellyns  and  Eleanors. 

To  go  back  to  David  Rhys,  Prince  of  Wales,  who  mar¬ 
ried  Princess  Joan  of  England  (who  were  the  lineal  an¬ 
cestors  of  the  Llewellyns)  we  again  get  into  the  Reese  line 
of  descent  which  is  an  interesting  one. 

Going  backward  from  Prince  David,  we  find  scattered 
through  the  line,  the  names  of  Rhodri  Mawr,  King  of  all 
Wales;  Conan,  King  of  all  Wales;  Howell,  King  of  all 
Wales,  and  numerous  other  noted  rulers. 

In  Hearn’s  Collection  of  Curious  Discourses,  we  find 
these  lines  on  one  Lord  Rhys,  preserved  by  Camden: 

“Who  can  describe  so  great  a  hero,  with  his  reed  pipe? 
How  great  was  he  himself,  at  one  time  to  the  citizens  like 
Homer,  at  another,  like  Archilles,  brave  against  hostile 
troops  having  avenged  the  ancestors  of  his  country  for 
nearly  sixty  years.  How  many  armies  routed?  How  many 
camps  recovered?  How  many  cities?  The  hope  of  his  coun¬ 
try,  the  pillar  of  peace,  the  light  of  the  city  and  the  world, 
the  honor  of  his  race,  the  glory  of  arms  and  the  thunder¬ 
bolt  of  war;  than  whom  none  prior  in  peace  nor  another 
braver  in  arms.  The  noble  diadem  of  the  Cambrian  honor, 
that  is  Rhyesus  (Rhys)  is  dead!  All  Cambrian  mourns;  he 
is  removed  but  not  dead,  for  his  illustrious  fame  is  ever 
deemed  fresh  on  earth;  he  is  covered,  but  is  revealed,  for 
his  enduring  fame  does  not  permit  the  illustrious  leader  to 
lie  concealed;  he  surpasses  measure  in  sprightliness,  in  elo¬ 
quence,  in  morals.” 

The  Cambrian  history  of  the  tenth  century  says  that 
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the  family  of  Rhys  has  for  many  generations  enjoyed  pre¬ 
eminent  rank  in  the  principality  of  Wales  and  are  second  to 
none  among  the  Cambrian  families  in  territorial  posses¬ 
sions  and  political  influence.” 

At  the  time  Rhys  Tewdor,  King  of  South  Wales,  mar¬ 
ried  Gladys,  daughter  and  heir  of  Redwallen,  Prince  of 
Powis,  and  their  son  Griffith  of  Rhys,  Prince  of  South 
Wales,  married  Gwellaine,  daughter  of  the  King  of  North 

Wales;  the  Northern  and  Southern  Houses  were  united  and 
the  coat  of  arms  of  Rhys  was  sculptured  on  the  western 
front  of  Llanwenog  Church  in  Cardiganshire. 

The  history  of  the  royal  Tribes  of  Wales  thus  describes 
Lord  Rhys  of  Dinevwar:  uHe  was  one  of  the  bravest,  most 
liberal,  and  most  celebrated  of  the  Princes  of  South  Wales. 
He  was  no  less  remarkable  in  courage  than  in  the  stature 
and  lineaments  of  his  body,  wherein  he  excelled  most  men.” 

The  periodic  infatuation  and  contrariety  occurrent  be¬ 
tween  members  of  the  twro  respective  families  for  centuries 
are  to  me  about  the  most  interesting  bits  of  biography  I 
have  ever  read. 

I  suppose  this  is  enough  of  it  for  one  letter,  and  to  go 
into  it  fully  would  be  a  matter  of  continued  installments. 
So,  I  shall  endeavor  to  condense  it  to  a  finale  in  our  next 

letter. 

Yours  in  Eleanorian  Unity, 


Grandmother. 


TWENTIETH  LETTER 


Tallahassee,  Fla. 
January  5th,  1941. 


Dear  Little  Grandies : 

Another  funny  little  ancestral  twist  occurs  in  the  com¬ 
bined  ancestries  of  the  Pughs  and  Reeses  when  Llewellyn 
of  Owen  married  Eleanor  de  Barr.  As  the  granddaughter 
of  King  Edward  I  of  England,  this  Eleanor  and  Llewellyn 
are  also  in  the  Pugh's  direct  line  of  descent.  And  Llewellyn, 
being  a  descendant  of  Lord  Rhys  and  the  many  kings  of  all 
Wales,  is  a  lineal  ancestor  of  the  Reeses.  His  union  with 
Eleanor  makes  both  of  them  the  common  ancestors  of  both 
families. 

The  two  families  seem  to  have  been  playing  a  hit-run- 
and-catch-me  game  for  many  centuries.  When  they  were 
not  fighting  each  other  they  were  marrying  and  perhaps,  at 
times,  they  did  both.  Who  knows? 

The  Rhys  family  emigrated  to  England  from  Wales  in 
1 5 99.  James  Pugh,  our  English  ancestor  emigrated  to 
America  from  Wales  in  1690.  (First  Families  of  America 
Vol.  IV)  Thus,  it  is  evident  that  before  either  came  to 
America,  they  had  reversed  their  residences  abroad.  I  do 
not  know  when  the  Pughs  emigrated  from  England  to 
Wales  but  they  positively  committed  the  act,  for  James 
Pugh  came  from  Wales,  and  not  from  England,  to  America. 

If  they  met  in  the  transit  (between  England  and  Wales) 
they  probably  lingered  long  enough  to  fight  a  battle  or 
enter  into  some  matrimonial  negotiations.  We  can  well 
imagine  a  James  Pugh  meeting  a  David  Rhys,  say  half 
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way,  on  this  journey.  They  stop  and  exchange  the  usual 
salutations. 

David  suggests  they  organize  an  orchestra  (the  Welsh 
you  know  are  always  bubbling  over  with  music).  James 
objects,  and  says  he  prefers  martial  music,  if  any.  He 
gallantly  draws  his  sword  and  proceeds  to  get  whipped  good 
and  proper.  Then,  if  both  have  male  and  female  members 
of  their  families  along,  they  doubtless  compromise  on  a 
few  matrimonial  unions,  and  each  goes  his  way  to  the 
strains  of  a  wedding  march. 

For  though  both  families  have  always  been  noted  for 
their  bravery,  the  Rhyses  could  drop  that  gentle  manna- 
on  very  short  notice,  when  occasion  required,  and  wallop 
the  stuffing  out  of  anybody.  And,  man  to  man,  the  Welsh 
could  have  conquered  the  British  any  day. 

After  the  Rhyses  and  Pughs  had  exchanged  countries — 
or  rather  residences — each  ultimately  decided  without  ad¬ 
vising  the  other,  that  he  would  emigrate  to  America.  They 
arrived  at  approximately  the  same  time  and  both  settled 
in  Pennsylvania.  And  since  names  must  have  been  decidedly 
scarce  in  their  day,  the  first  Pugh  to  arrive  was  a  James  and 
the  first  Rhys  was  a  David.  This  is  the  David  who  had 
distinguished  himself  in  the  siege  of  Londonderry  in  Ire¬ 
land.  His  wife  was  Maud  Owen,  daughter  of  Owen  Mere¬ 
dith.  Sir  D  avid  Rhys*  (now  changed  to  Reese)  had  sev¬ 
eral  brothers  and  several  sons  who  came  with  him. 

One  brother,  Charles,  settled  in  Delaware. 

One  son,  named  for  his  father,  eventually  went  to  North 
Carolina  and  settled  in  Mecklenburg  County,  near  the  pres¬ 
ent  town  of  Charlotte.  This  last  David  was  an  active  and 
prominent  officer  in  old  Poplar-Tent  Church  in  his  com- 

* _ When  Reese  is  spelled  with  “C”  instead  of  “S”  it  does  not  signify  anything. 

Brothers  often  decided  on  such  differences  in  spelling  for  mere  personal  preference. 
Every  Reese  and  Reece  was  originally  Rhys. 
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munity.  And  two  of  his  sons  were  Presbyterian  ministers, 
both  graduates  of  Princeton. 

One  son,  Dr.  Thomas  Reese,  was  Pastor  of  Old  Stone 
Church,  (said  to  be  still  standing)  and  history  tells  us 
“His  congregation  combined  the  wealth  and  intelligence  of 
the  County  for  many  years.”  Members  of  his  church,  who 
really  built  it  for  him  were  Gen.  Anderson,  Maj.  Taylor, 
Sen.  John  Ewing  Calhoun,  Gen.  Pickens  and  other  promi¬ 
nent  men  in  history.  His  degree  was  bestowed  on  him  by 
Princeton  for  some  article  he  wrote. 

The  first  educational  institution  in  this  part  of  the  South 
was  chartered  in  1771  by  Legislature  as  “Queen’s  Museum” 
and  known  as  “Queen’s  College.”  This  school  was  in  Char¬ 
lotte,  N.  C.  and  this  is  where  David  Reeses’  children  were 
educated  up  to  the  time  they  went  to  higher  seats  of  learn¬ 
ing. 

He  later  moved  to  his  farm  on  Sugar  Creek,  where  he 
died.  He  and  his  wife  were  buried  at  Poplar  Tent  grave¬ 
yard. 

Historians  tell  us  that  the  Mecklenburg  Declaration  of 
Independence  was  signed  in  the  Courthouse  which  stood 
in  the  center  of  Charlotte,  which  town  at  that  time,  con¬ 
sisted  of  about  twenty  houses.  There  is  now  an  iron  tablet 
marking  the  place  where  the  old  Courthouse  at  that  time 
stood. 

Cornwallis’  headquarters  were  next  to  the  Southeast  cor¬ 
ner  of  the  street  and  was  the  residence  of  Col.  Thomas  Polk 
and  known  as  the  “White  House.” 

The  North  Carolina  David  had  twelve  children.  David 
Tasker  Reese  was  my  grandmother’s  grandfather.  William 
is  not  in  the  list  of  David  Tasker’s  children,  given  by  Mary 
Reese.  But  the  name  of  his  father  and  brother,  David,  the 
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date  of  his  birth  and  other  confirming  data  substantiate  the 
assumption  of  reliable  genealogists  that  William  was  born 
after  the  family  moved  from  the  place  where  the  list 
(copied  by  Mary  Reese)  was  compiled.  David  and  his 
five  sons  were  active  in  the  Revolution  and  he  was  one  of 
the  signers  of  the  Mecklenburg  Declaration  of  Independ¬ 
ence.  At  one  time,  his  two  sisters  came  to  visit  him  from 
Pennsylvania.  They  rode  double  on  a  horse  named  Chester. 
One  would  ride  in  the  saddle  awhile  and  the  other  behind, 
changing  to  rest  each  other. 

One  sister,  Ruth  was  a  doctor  and  she  walked  a  good 
deal,  gathering  herbs  and  roots  in  the  woods,  which  she 
used  in  compounding  her  medicines.  They  carried  their 
clothing  in  saddle  bags  thrown  across  the  horse.  It  took 
them  a  long,  long  time  to  make  the  journey,  as  travel  was 
very  slow  at  that  period. 

When  they  reached  their  brother’s  home  they  found 
two  of  his  boys  ill  with  measles.  Ruth  immediately  took 
charge  of  them  and  they  were  soon  well.  It  is  said  that  these 
strong,  fine-looking  women  were  quite  a  curiosity  in  the 
community;  especially  Ruth,  who,  with  her  knowledge  of 
medicine  and  unusual  skill,  was  held  in  high  esteem  and 
considered  a  very  wise  woman. 

David  Reese  was  an  outstanding  man  in  all  of  his  re¬ 
lationships  with  his  fellowman.  He  and  all  of  his  sons 
were  highly  educated  and  greatly  respected.  History  de¬ 
scribes  him  as  “a  fine-looking  man  with  keen  black  eyes,  a 
good  man  and  a  born  statesman.” 

The  recorded  wills  and  deeds  of  him  and  his  sons  show 
them  to  have  been  good  and  successful  business  men.  David 
Tasker  (named  for  his  maternal  grandmother),  who  car¬ 
ried  on  our  immediate  line,  is  described  as  aa  good  man  and 
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a  fine  soldier,  but  more  inclined  to  consult  his  ease  and  com¬ 
fort  than  the  others.”  One  day,  when  told  that  the  hogs 
were  in  his  corn,  he  replied  unconcernedly:  “Never  mind! 
I’ll  eat  them  some  day.” 

I  remember  seeing  only  one  Reese,  who  belonged  to  my 
father’s  generation.  He  was  younger  than  my  father  and 
must  have  been  the  son  of  a  younger  brother  of  my  grand¬ 
mother,  Nancy.  Joe  Reese  was  a  large,  fine-looking  man 
and  was  the  founder,  and  editor  during  his  life,  of  the 
Greensboro  (N.  C.)  Record. 

A  niece  of  my  grandmother  married  an  Allbright  and 
two  of  her  sons  also  lived  in  Greensboro.  I  never  knew 
them  personally.  But  “Cousin  Joe”  was  a  frequent  visitor 
to  my  brother’s  house  when  I  was  just  large  enough  to 
mount  the  piano  stool.  He  used  to  sit  on  the  front  veranda 
with  older  members  of  the  family,  and  call:  “Tell  Luella  to 
play  for  me.” 

And  did  I  comply?  I’ll  say  I  did.  And  “Cousin  Victoria” 
on  the  British  throne  never  felt  any  happier  over  being 
the  Queen  of  England  than  I,  reigning  on  that  stool  of  a 
throne,  commanding  my  subjects,  the  keys,  to  do  my  bidding. 
Whether  Cousin  Joe  ever  got  any  real  music,  I  know  not, 
but  my  soul  was  saturated  wTith  it  as  it  rose  high,  and  sailed 
through  billowy  clouds  of  tone  and  rhythm. 

Tunefully  and  tone  fully  yours, 


Grandmother. 


TWENTY-FIRST  LETTER 


January  8th,  1941. 


My  Dears : 

Perhaps  I  should  not  tell  you,  but  all  of  our  ancestors 
were  not  hung  on  the  wall.  We  have  at  least  one  who  was 
hanged  by  the  neck  till  dead! 

I  have  often  heard  it  was  dangerous  to  trace  ancestry 
back  further  than  one’s  grandparents,  for  fear  one  might 
run  into  a  horse  thief  or  a  hanging.  For  my  part,  I  prefer 
the  hanging  to  the  horse  thief,  as  the  latter  has  no  alibi. 
A  thief  is  a  thief,  whether  of  horses  or  anything  else. 
Whereas,  a  hanging  may  be  undeserved,  and  can  be  in¬ 
stigated  by  some  one  more  guilty  than  the  person  executed. 
An  innocent  man  may  be  hanged,  but  no  innocent  person 
will  steal  a  horse.  Therefore,  if  you  ever  have  to  choose 
between  the  two,  take  my  advice  and  he  hanged. 

I  am  sorry  to  relate,  however,  that  even  though  the  an¬ 
cestor  in  this  case  may  not  have  deserved  hanging,  he  was 
not  an  ideal  citizen  nor  an  innocent  person,  considered  by 
the  highest  standards.  It  is  true  that  had  his  side  won  out, 
he  would  probably  have  been  proclaimed  a  hero  or  a  great 
statesman,  but  as  far  as  his  life  and  behavior  go,  I  must 
say,  I  feel  no  occasion  for  a  bulge  in  the  chest  over  him. 

Sir  Roger  Mortimer  came  into  our  family — and  hence,  a 
part  of  it — when  he  married  pretty  little  Joan,  the  grand¬ 
daughter  of  Sir  Ralph  Bigod;  the  latter  being  the  grandson 
of  Roger  Baron  Bigod,  celebrated  Magna  Charta  Surety. 
By  marrying  into  the  Bigod  famdy,  Sir  Roger  certainly  did 
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no  condescending  act.  He  no  doubt  felt  he  was  doing 
pretty  well,  and  grandmother  Joan  had  no  reason  at  the 
time  to  feel  any  twinge  of  conscience  over  marrying  be¬ 
neath  herself.  Roger  Mortimer  was  the  Earl  of  March, 
eighth  Baron  of  Wigmore,  a  warm  friend  of  Edward  II 
and  the  latter’s  representative  in  Ireland  in  opposing  Rob¬ 
ert  Bruce.  He  seems  also  to  have  been  a  charter  member 
of  the  Order  of  the  Garter,  the  highest  rank  of  nobility. 

But  grandfather  Roger  seems  to  have  guessed  wrong  on 
some  important  question  of  the  day,  and  thereby  paid  the 
penalty.  In  some  way  he  incurred  the  disfavor  of  his  sov¬ 
ereign  and  the  latter  imprisoned  him  in  the  Tower  of  Lon¬ 
don.  This  location,  as  a  residence,  was  not  one  to  which 
men  vigorously  aspired  and  looked  forward  with  any  de¬ 
gree  of  pleasant  anticipation. 

He  stayed  in  the  Tower  for  two  whole  years,  and  since 
Roger  was  by  no  means  a  blind  man,  nor  a  stupid  man, 
he  observed,  during  that  period,  some  little  tricks  about 
the  Tower  which  might  later  be  used  to  his  personal  ad¬ 
vantage.  To  go  more  into  detail,  Sir  Roger,  one  night, 

t 

treated  his  guards  to  a  quantity  of  wine  into  which  he 
had,  with  malice  aforethought,  slipped  a  sleeping  portion. 
When  they  became  insensible,  he  used  his  little  trick  to 
break  out  of  the  dungeon,  get  down  into  the  kitchen,  climb 
up  the  chimney  onto  the  roof;  from  which  he  proceeded 
to  come  down  again  on  a  rope  ladder.  After  this,  he  made 
his  way  to  a  waiting  boat,  which  kindly  sailed  before  the 
King  waked  from  his  morning  nap. 

At  this  time,  King  Edward  II  was  no  more  popular  than 
Sir  Mortimer.  In  fact,  not  so  popular.  The  former  was 
fast  losing  favor  with  his  people,  while  Mortimer  was 
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gaining  in  friendliness  with  the  Nobles  who  were  against 
the  King. 

Many  of  the  King’s  enemies  had  fled  into  France,  and 
so,  when  Sir  Roger  escaped  from  the  Tower,  he  thought 
France  would  be  his  most  congenial  objective;  and  so,  to 
France  he  went. 

Queen  Isabella,  Edward’s  wife,  had  been  previously  sent 
by  him  into  France  because  of  a  dispute  between  the  King 
and  her  brother  Charles  IV,  who  had  claimed  and  seized 
territory  which  belonged  to  the  English.  She  had  been  sent 
to  bring  about  an  amicable  settlement,  but  when  she  ar¬ 
rived,  she  found  so  many  attractive  Noblemen  there — and 
more  coming — her  settlement  did  not  advance  very  rapidly. 
In  fact,  she  disliked  her  husband  more  and  more  and  be¬ 
came  correspondingly  more  and  more  friendly  with  his 
enemies.  And  history  tells  us  that  she  became  much  more 
friendly  with  Sir  Mortimer  than  was  discreet. 

King  Edward  had  proved  himself  unworthy  of  his  lineage 
and  opportunities.  Like  many  another  sovereign  with  a  good 
soil  of  heredity,  he  early  formed  evil  associations,  which 
corrupted  and  entangled  him  most  disastrously. 

When  quite  a  young  man  the  King  became  infatuated 
with  a  dissolute  Courtier  by  the  name  of  Gaveston.  This 
witty,  and  no  doubt  attractive  low-brow  seems  to  have 
literally  hypnotized  him.  And  Edward  heaped  honors  on 
him  until  the  English  people  were  utterly  disgusted  and  no 
longer  respected  their  King. 

Finally,  when  Edward  went  to  France  to  conclude  his 
marriage  with  Isabella,  daughter  of  Philip  the  Fair,  he  left 
the  irresponsible  Gaveston  in  full  control  of  his  kingdom. 
The  Nobles  were  so  enraged  over  this  state  of  affairs  they 
banished  the  favorite.  But  upon  Edward’s  return  he  was 
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recalled.  This  happened  twice,  and  the  Nobles  at  last  be¬ 
came  so  incensed,  they  beseiged  Scarborough  Castle,  forced 
Gaveston  to  surrender  and  hanged  him.  Hanging  seems  to 
have  been  quite  a  popular  pastime  in  those  days. 

After  invading  Scotland  and  meeting  utter  defeat  at  the 
hands  of  Robert  Bruce,  Edward  returned  to  England  and 
once  more  fell  under  the  influence  of  unscrupulous  favorites 
— this  time,  the  two  Dispensers. 

It  was  after  this  that  Isabella  was  sent  to  France  to  recon¬ 
cile  her  brother  and  her  husband. 

When  Sir  Mortimer  fled  to  France,  he  naturally  joined 
the  English  Nobles,  already  there,  in  their  dislike  to  Ed¬ 
ward.  And  with  them  he  determined  to  overthrow  and  de¬ 
stroy  him.  They  succeeded,  and  eventually,  Edward  II  was 
taken  prisoner  and  murdered  in  Berkeley  Castle  in  1 3 2 7 • 

Sir  Mortimer  and  Isabella  held  the  reins  of  government 
for  awhile,  but  in  time,  Edward  III  resolved  to  be  King 
in  fact  as  well  as  name.  He  formed  a  new  parliament  and 
had  Mortimer  tried  before  them,  determined  on  his  de¬ 
struction. 

Of  course,  the  King  had  to  do  some  tall  thinking  before 
he  could  execute  his  plans.  At  first,  it  seemed  to  be  an  easy 
matter.  One  of  his  Lords  recommended  that  Mortimer  be 
merely  seized  by  night  at  Nottingham  Castle,  where  he 
lived.  But  Queen  Isabella  (said  to  be  the  most  beautiful 
woman  in  the  world)  always  had  the  great  gate  to  the 
Castle  locked  at  night  and  she  slept  with  the  key  under 
her  pillow.  Here  was  a  dilemma  indeed!  Who  would  dare 
tamper  with  the  Queen’s  pillow,  while  her  lovely  head  lay 
sleeping  on  it? 

But  Lord  Montecute  discovered  a  secret  passage  under¬ 
ground,  that  led  into  the  Castle.  It  was  hidden  by  weeds 
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and  thistles,  but  he  and  his  conspirators  found  their  way 
to  and  through  it,  straight  to  Mortimer’s  room.  He  was 
in  council  with  some  friends,  when  they  burst  suddenly  upon 
him  and  rushed  him  away  as  their  prisoner.  Before  the  next 
parliament,  they  accused  him  of  making  trouble  between 
the  King  and  the  King’s  mother.  Nobody  was  very  choice 
about  what  accusation  they  brought  against  an  enemy  in 
those  days.  Just  any  old  charge  would  do  provided  it  car¬ 
ried  a  death  penalty.  Therefore,  poor  old  grandfather 
Mortimer  was  mercilessly  hung.  And  the  beautiful  Isabella 
was  kept  in  decent  confinement  by  her  devoted  son  Ed¬ 
ward,  who  now  thought  he  could  have  things  his  own  way 
and  rule  in  peace. 

But  alas !  Edward  III  was  no  more  popular  and  no 
more  honor  to  his  family  than  the  preceding  Edward.  His 
troubles  did  not  end  with  Mortimer'  by  any  means. 

When  he  declared  war  against  France,  it  was  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  famous  Hundred  Years’  War.  His  son,  the 
Black  Prince  (so  called  because  he  wore  black  armor)  com¬ 
pensated  to  some  extent,  the  lives  of  his  father  and  grand¬ 
father.  He  was  a  bold  and  fearless  warrior  and  at  the 
early  age  of  sixteen  he  exhibited  the  courage  and  prowess  of 
a  veteran. 

Reliably  yours, 


Grandmother. 


TWENTY-SECOND  LETTER 


Tallahassee,  Fla., 

Jan.  8th,  1941. 

De  ar  Little  Folks: 

James  Pugh,  who  emigrated  to  Pennsylvania  from  Wales, 
had  a  son  Thomas,  who,  like  the  son  of  David  Reese,  went 
to  North  Carolina  and  settled  on  Sandy  Creek.  We  have 
no  positive  proof  that  in  this  emigration,  the  Pughs  were 
trying  to  keep  up  with  the  Reeses,  or  the  reverse,  for  I  do 
not  know  which  went  first — but  it  looks  a  little  suspicious. 

Thomas  became  the  ancestor  of  our  branch  of  Pughs 
in  North  Carolina.  There  is  another  branch  of  the  family 
in  the  same  state  who  came  from  Virginia.  They  are  most 
likely  descendants  of  a  brother  of  the  emigrant,  James 
Pugh. 

James  Pugh  married  Joan  Price,  a  noblewoman  of  mixed 
English  and  Welsh  Royalty,  in  1692.  Her  father  was  David 
Price  and  her  mother’s  maiden  name  was  Joan  Awbrey. 
If  you  will  consult  your  genealogy,  given  elsewhere,  you 
will  find  that  our  main  line  of  descent  is  traced  through  the 
Awbreys.  This  was  done  because  it  was  easier,  and  the  ma¬ 
terial  on  the  maternal  side  was  more  available. 

I  believe,  however,  that  in  any  case,  I  should  prefer 
tracing  and  preserving  the  line  ofi  the  mothers  rather  than 
that  of  the  fathers.  For,  as  some  little  girl  once  said,  “Your 
mother  is  yours  by  bornation,  but  your  father  is  yours  only 
by  marriage.” 

Material  was  easier  to  compile  on  the  male  side  of  the 
Reeses.  But  you  will  note  that  the  mother,  Susan  Polk,  was 
not  disregarded  and  her  line  of  descent  is  also  given. 
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In  First  Families  of  America  (Vol.  4,  page  273)  and 
in  Browning’s  Welsh  Tract  (page  255),  James  Pugh  is 
described  as  an  extensive  land  owner  in  Chester  County, 
Penn.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Society  of  Friends  (Quak¬ 
ers).  This  fact  accounts  for  the  fact  that  the  Pughs  have  no 
Revolutionary  record.  They  were  a  brave  and  courageous 
family,  but  loyalty  to  their  religious  convictions  forbade 
fighting  or  serving  on  a  jury. 

James  settled  in  Randor  County  and  his  estate  extended 
as  far  south  as  North  Carolina.  An  extensive  Golf  links  now 
occupies  part  of  his  original  Randor  estate.  A  paved  high¬ 
way  now  runs  through  it,  a  road  is  called  by  his/  name  and 
several  beautiful  homes  still  stand  in  that  section,  which 
belonged  to  his  descendants. 

James  Pugh’s  son  Thomas  must  have  liked  his  family 
pretty  well  as  he  married  his  cousin  Elizabeth,  before  they 
moved  to  North  Carolina.  Their  son  James,  born  1747, 
married  Jane  Patterson,  and  their  son,  Jesse,  married  Nan¬ 
cy  Reese  and  they  became  my  grandparents. 

Twelve  generations  of  Awbreys  are  authentically  ac¬ 
counted  for  immediately  preceding  the  name  of  Joan  Price’s 
mother.  On  pages  212-13  °f  your  genealogy  you  will  find 
them  classified  as  they  succeed  each  other. 

In  the  Tewdor  line,  this  family  is  directly  descended  from 
Howell,  King  of  all  Wales  in  948,  A.  D.  and  in  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  line  they  are  lineal  descendants  of  Edward  I,  King 
of  England. 

Scattered  through  the  generations,  we  find  the  names  of 
Rhys  of  Tewdor,  Prince  of  South  Wales  (this  Rhys  was 
a  common  ancestor  of  both  Pughs  and  Reeses),  Cynad, 
Prince  of  North  Wales,  the  Barons  and  Lords  of  Carew 
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and  others.  A  daughter  of  the  Carews  married  Thomas 
Awbrey,  Lord  of  Averkinrigg  (a  descendant  of  St.  Aw- 
brey),  and  this  couple  started  the  Awbrey  ball  rolling 
through  twelve  generations,  until  it  finally  rolled  across  the 
Atlantic  and  landed  in  Pennsylvania  in  the  year  1690. 

Among  the  ancestors  of  the  wives  of  the  many  Awbreys 
are  the  names  of  Griffith,  Owen,  the  Lord  of  Comond,  Rees 
Morgan,  of  the  historic  kings  of  Leinster  and  many  other 
members  of  Welsh  Royalty  and  Nobdity. 

There  are  no  doubt  many  true  fairy  tales  and  prett> 
little  romances  among  these  generations,  which  would  piove 
intensely  interesting,  but  if  I  make  this  book  too  long,  you 
may  not  read  it.  So,  we  naturally  must  draw  the  line  some¬ 
where  in,  order  to  make  quite  sure  that  you  read  all  of  it. 
So,  perhaps  we  had  better  wave  a  mere  howdy-do  to  the 
Tewdor  and  Anglo-Saxon  ancestors  of  the  Awbrey-Price- 
Pugh  set-up  without  going  into  further  details. 

It  may  not  be  amiss  to  say  something  right  here  about 
the  origin  of  the  House  of  Tewdor  (later  spelled  Tudor). 
Katherine  of  France  the  widow  of  Henry  V  of  England 
had  two  sons  by  a  later  marriage  with  Owen  Tewdor.  The 
House  of  Tudor  was  founded  by  her  elder  son,  Edmond, 
created  Earl  of  Richmond  (i453)  wbo  died  three  years 
later  and  left  an  infant  son  who  became  Henry  VII  of 
England.  The  royal  coat  of  Arms  of  England  then  combined 
the  lions  of  England  with  the  fleur-de-lis  of  France  and  the 
dragon  of  Wales. 

If  you  will  consult  your  Tudor  Arms  you  will  observe  on 
it  this  combination.  The  lion  signifies  deathless  courage; 
the  dragon,  guarding  well  whatever  is  entrusted  to  one. 

The  wolf  denotes  “  the  valiant  captains,  who  do  in  the  end 
gain,  after  their  hard  enterprises,  wary  and  careful  in  at- 
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tack,  and  dangerous  to  assail  or  thwart.” 

The  borduie  on  the  arms,  (the  border  of  blue  around  the 
quartered  center)  is  granted  for  noble  enterprises  and 
achievements.  The  martlets — footless  sparrows — on  the 
border  indicate  they  “have  nothing  to  rest  upon  but  their 
wings  of  virtue  and  merit.” 

In  Newton’s  Display  of  Heraldry  we  read  that  the 
Franks  of  old  had  a  custom,  at  the  proclamation  of  a  king, 
to  elevate  him  on  a  shield  and  put  into;  his  hand  a  reed  or 
flag  in  blossom  instead  of  a  sceptre.  In  pictures  of  the  early 
kings  of  France,  you  will  see  in  the  king’s  hand  a  flag  with 
a  flower  on  the  end.  These  flowers  in  time  became  armorial 
figures  concerning  which  there  are  many  different  tales.  One 
is  that  a  banner  bordered  with  gold  fleur-de-lis  came  down 
from  heaven.  That  St.  Denis  personally  bestowed  the  lily 
as  a  heraldic  device  upon  the  royal  family  of  France.  An¬ 
other  story  goes  that  an  angel  brought  a  banner  of  fleur-de- 
lis  to  King  Clovis  after  his  baptism  and  that  such  a  banner 
was  also  delivered  to  Charlemagne.  Anyway,  the  fleur-de- 
lis,  on  the  Arms  of  any  country,  is  always  an  emblem  of 
France. 

Whenever  you  see  blue  on  Arms,  it  signifies  loyalty  and 
truth.  Therefore,  if  and  when  you  observe  blue  on  your 
arms,  endeavor  to  personify  it  by  being  loyal  and  truthful 
in  all  things.  When  you  see  gold,  remember  it  signifies  gen¬ 
erosity  and  elevation  of  mind;  so,  try  to  be  generous  in  your 
thoughts  and  deeds  and  be  too  highminded  to  do  anything 
dishonorable  or  mean.  Red  represents  courage  and  mag¬ 
nanimity.  Of  course,  you  know  what  courage  means.  And 
the  last  word,  magnanimity  means  greatness  of  soul. 

The  world  is  full  of  little  people.  They  stoop  to  little 
things,  they  harbor  little  envies  and  jealousies  and  their 
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lives  are  circumscribed  by  very  small  circles,  which  they 
make  no  effort  to  enlarge.  Do  not  be  little.  Live  up  to  the 
red  on  your  Arms  and  think  only  of  the  meaning  of  these 
things  when  you  see  them. 

Silver  on  an  Arms  represents  sincerity  and  peace.  You 
will  find  much  silver  on  the  ANJOU  Arms.  It  also  has  red 
and  gold.  Colors  were  granted  only  upon  merit. 

The  Arms  of  Castile,  we  get  through  Eleanor,  wife  of 
King  Edward  I  of  England.  It  is  mostly  of  red  and  gold 
with  a  little  blue  and  is  an  emblem  of  grandeur  and  solidar¬ 
ity.  It  is  of  great  antiquity  and  was  granted  only  to  one 
who  had  made  a  capture  by  force  or  strategy,  and  it  stands 
for  fortification,  protection,  conquest  and  faithfulness. 

There  is  something  about  the  Tudor  Arms,  which  we 
mentioned  first,  that  impresses  me  more  than  that  of  any 
other — the  footless  sparrow:  meaning  they  have  only  their 
“wings  of  virtue  and  merit  to  rest  upon.”  This  carries  the 
idea  that  we  have  no  feet  to  stand  upon.  Or  that  we  can 
never  remain  still.  If  we  are  not  going  forward,  we  are 
going  backward.  If  we  are  not  going  upward,  we  are  going 
downward.  Also,  that  no  sparrow  can  ever  fly  with  another 
sparrow’s  wings.  And  no  person  can  get  anywhere  on  an¬ 
other  person’s  efforts  alone.  Others  can  inspire  us  to  effort 
or  direct  us  and  advise  us;  but  our  flying  is  done  with  our 
own  wings.  No  ancestor  was  ever  so  great  and  powerful 
that  his  descendants  can  get  anywhere  merely  on  what  that 
ancestor  was  or  did.  Only  upon  our  own  personal  wings  do 
we  rise ;  and  only  through  the  disuse  of  our  own  wings  do 
we  fall. 

In  Hebrews  12-15,  we  are  told  to  “look  diligently”  lest 
we  fail — which  is  here  synonymous  with  fall — the  same  as 
the  figure  we  are  using.  Esau  fell  when  he  sold  his  birthright 
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for  a  mess  of  pottage.  And  he  has  had  many  followers  down 
through  the  ages. 

How  few  of  us  know  values !  How  often  we  overvalue 
wealth  or  prominence  or  popularity  and  undervalue  the 
things  we  sometimes  have  to  sacrifice  in  order  to  attain 
them!  My!  but  we  have  wonderful  birthrights!  We  are 
born  with  such  marvelous  potentialities!  A  living  soul  can 
rise  to  unknown  heights,  if  they  only  will  to  do  so;  and 
fall  to  such  hopeless  depths  if  they  do  not  try  to  rise.  We 
can  hardly  say  men  fall  because  they  wish  to  do  so  .  .  .  for 
what  soul  really  desires  to  fall,  and  falls  intentionally?  Most 
falling  is  brought  about  through  failure  to  rise,  or  through 
being  deceived  in  direction. 

What  man  would  ever  play  a  game  of  chance  if  he  knew 
he  would  eventually  become  a  gambler?  Who  would  ever 
dare  to  take  one  drink  if  he  could  see  himself  a  hopeless, 
degraded  drunkard?  Who  would  ever  meddle  in  any  wise 
with  sin,  if  he  could  see  himself  the  hopeless  victim  of  it? 
Most  failures  in  life  are  brought  about  through  deception. 
Through  the  victim  at  first  making  himself  believe  that 
he  is  safe  in  the  venture.  But  any  departure  from  righteous¬ 
ness  has  it  wages.  “The  wages  of  sin  is  death.”  And  it 
never  fails  to  pay.  It  pays  in  the  death  of  all  we  hold  most 
sacred.  It  pays  in  the  death  of  our  high  and  noble  ambi¬ 
tions,  our  aspirations  and  desires  to  be  all  that  God  meant  us 
to  be,  and  the  final  wage  is  the  death  of  our  immortal  souls. 
One  can  not  afford  to  play  with  sin  in  any  form.  Hence  we 
are  admonished  to  strive  against  it,  to  fight,  to  withstand,  to 
overcome  and  conquer. 

Diligent  means  to  be  energetic  and  active.  No  growth  is 
attained  without  struggle.  In  the  first  chapter  of  I  Peter  we 
are  told  that  we  “are  partakers  of  the  divine  natuie.  That 
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is,  we  have  something  within  us  that  is  divine — something 
god-like.  And  it  is  this  nature  that  makes  our  limitless 
growth  possible.  But  .  .  .  we  are  to  “give  all  diligence  to 
add  to  it.  .  .  .  ”  We  can  add  and  keep  adding.  And  we  can 
take  and  keep  taking  from  it,  until  it  is  gone. 

With  “diligence,  we  are  to  add  to  our  faith,  virtue;  and 
to  virtue,  knowledge;  and  to  knowledge,  temperance;  and 
to  temperance,  patience;”  then,  godliness,  brotherly  kind¬ 
ness  and  so  on,  and  on  and  on.  We  keep  adding,  or  flying 
higher  and  higher  and  higher,  never  standing,  (for  the 
sparrows  have  no  feet)  but  Hying  with  our  own  personal 
“wings  of  virtue  and  merit.” 

And  when  we  fail  to  fly  and  attain  our  inheritance,  we 
fall.  Fall  like  Esau.  He  ate  his  mess  of  pottage  and  from 
that  time,  had  no  inheritance.  We  take  our  cocktail  or  glass 
of  beer;  or  do  something  else  that  clips  our  wings,  and  are 
thereby  left  crippled  in  the  progress  of  life.  We  may  not 
always  get  a  literal  “mess  of  pottage”  but  we  sure  get  a 
mess  of  some  kind,  and  thereby  we  make  a  mess  of  our  lives, 
when  we  could  have  made  such  a  grand  and  glorious  success ! 

To  deliberately  commit  an  act  that  is  hurtful,  is  to  weaken 
the  will.  There  are  some  things  which  cannot  be  taken  up 
until  we  have  first  laid  down  strength  of  will  and  purpose. 

The  beginning  of  any  evil  thing  appears  innocent  and 
trivial.  But  remember  this  always,  your  first  drink  may  be 
as  subtle  and  quiet  as  an  adder  in  the  weeds.  But  “At  the 
last  it  biteth  like  a  serpent  and  stingeth  like  an  adder  and 
whosoever  is  deceived  thereby,  is  not  wise.” 

Teetotally  yours, 


Grandmother. 


TWENTY-THIRD  LETTER 


January  15,  1941. 


My  dear  Children : 

I  do  not  know  the  names  nor  the  number  of  the  first 
James  Pugh’s  children.  But  we  may  safely  suppose  he  kept 
up  with  the  Joneses  and  had  his  Baker’s  dozen.  His  son 
Thomas,  born  1703,  and  wife  Elizabeth,  who  went  from 
Pennsylvania  to  North  Carolina,  had  an  Enoch,  an  Eliza¬ 
beth,  a  John,  a  Penina,  a  Thomas,  a  James,  born  1747, 
a  Jesse  and  a  Jane.  The  latter  married  one  Joel  McDaniel 
and  moved  to  Tennessee. 

Jesse,  born  1802,  son  of  the  second  James,  married  Nancy 
Reese  and  they  became  my  grandparents.  They  had  their 
dozen  without  any  apparent  interruption. 

Possibly  the  number  of  children  in  those  days  had  some¬ 
thing  to  do  with  their  names.  For  goodness  knows,  some  of 
them  sound  as  if  the  parents  had  run  out  of  names  and  had 
to  make  them  up,  grabbing  at  extraneous  syllables  and  com¬ 
bining  them  with  reckless  temerity.  If  you  do  not  agree 
with  me,  read  the  following  list,  which  is  the  immediate 
progeny  of  Jesse  and  Nancy: 

Delphina,  born  1822,  married  Lyndon  York;  Archimedes 
Mayberry  married  Roxanna  Coltrain;  William  Patterson 
married  Rachel  Carter;  Agnes  Florinda  died  young  and 
unmarried;  Betsey  Jane  married  Oliver  Vestal;  Ariminta 
Mahala  married  Jesse  Aldridge;  John  Reese  married  Eliza¬ 
beth  Pugh;  James  Adolphus  died  unmarried;  Love  Ann 
died  unmarried;  Joseph  Spinks  married  Mrs.  Tommy  Strick- 
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land;  Wincy  Cornelia  married  a  Methodist  preacher  named 
Jordon;  David  Perry,  born  1843,  married  Mrs.  Ruth  Whip¬ 
ple  Brown. 

The  first  child  of  J  esse  and  Nancy  Pugh  having  been 
born  in  1822  and  the  last  in  1843,  gives  us  eleven  births 
between  these  dates,  in  twenty-one  years;  making  a  general 
average  of  one  child  every  two  years.  Of  course,  the  first 
birth  brings  the  number  to  twelve.  There  was  so  little  varia¬ 
tion  from  this  general  rule  that  there  is  little  necessity  of 
now  recording  the  exact  year  of  any  child’s  birth,  if  the 
whole  list  is  given  with  the  date  of  the  first  and  last  child. 

In  these  days,  when  there  is  not  often  more  than  two 
or  three  children  born  to  any  couple,  we  naturally  wonder 
how  all  those  little  mouths  were  fed,  how  all  those  little 
bodies  were  clothed  and  how  one  man  could  possibly  pro¬ 
vide  for  all  of  them  materially,  and  educate  and  prepare 
them  to  meet  and  conquer  life.  But  wa  had  about  as  many 
strong  men  and  women  in  those  days,  comparatively,  as 
we  have  now. 

At  school,  they  sat  on  benches  without  backs  and  grew 
up  as  straight  as  pine  saplings.  Some  of  them  would  not 
have  known  a  desk  from  an  Egyptian  pyramid,  and  had 
they  accidentally  spied  a  picture  of  one  of  our  modern 
school  houses,  they  would  have  sworn  it  was  Buckingham 
Palace.  And  did  they  walk  vast  distances  to  get  to  the  poor 
little  school  houses  they  went  to?  They  thought  nothing  of 
walking  from  three  to  five  miles  and  walked  that  after  they 
had  helped  bring  in  enough  wood  to  last  through  the  day  at 
home,  besides  other  chores  about  the  house  and  barn.  And 
this  discipline  was  not  exercised  necessarily  because  of 
poverty. 

As  a  rule,  no  matter  what  the  financial  status  of  the 
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family,  children  shared  in  the  responsibilities  of  the  home 
and  were  required  to  perform  certain  duties,  even  when 
such  duties  could  easily  have  been  performed  by  servants. 
To  be  trained  to  meet  and  overcome  difficulties  was  the 
main  objective  in  all  that  was  required  of  them. 

Your  grandfather  Knott  had  an  uncle,  who  decided  the 
first  year  he  was  sent  away  to  school,  he  did  not  like  his 
teachers.  When  this  uncle  told  his  father  this,  his  father 
said,  “All  right,  Charley,  if  you’d  rather  not  return  to 
school,  you  will  work  on  the  plantation  and  keep  the  same 
hours  at  labor  that  the  slaves  do.”  And  Charley  did  so 
with  no  back  talk.  A  year  of  such  habits  was  sufficient  to 
change  the  young  man’s  attitude  toward  education.  He  was 
eager  to  return  to  school  at  the  beginning  of  the  following 
term  and  nothing  more  was  heard  about  disliking  his  teach¬ 
ers. 

Not  all  parents  were  financially  able  to  send  their  chil¬ 
dren  away  to  school.  When  this  was  the  case,  their  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  getting  an  education  were  very  limited. 

I  do  not  know  the  particulars  about  my  grandparents’ 
children,  but  I  do  know  they  were  educated.  Better  so  than 
many  who  now  do  nothing  but  ride  in  fine  busses  to  school, 
sit  on  comfortable  seats  with  expensive  desks  before  them, 
in  well  lighted  and  well  ventilated  school  houses,  and  then 
go  away  to  college  for  four  years.  These  improvements  aie 
all  right.  No  objection  to  them,  but  the  whole  combination 
proves  that  it  is  what  is  inside,  rather  than  what  is  outside 
a  man  that  counts. 

In  those  days  children  grew  like  lilies,  except  that  no 
man  could  say  of  them,  “they  toil  not,  neither  do  they  spin. 

Each  of  Jesse  and  Nancy  Pugh's  twelve  children  was 
educated.  Do  not  ask  me  how!  You  might  as  well  ask  me 
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to  explain  Eienstein’s  theory  of  relativity.  I  do  not  know 
and  I  doubt  if  any  of  them  knew.  Facilities  for  education 
in  Randolph  county  in  those  days  were  meager  indeed,  and 
I  doubt  any  family  being  able  to  send  their  children  to  col¬ 
lege  by  the  dozen. 

To  find  great  happiness  in  learning  is  the  secret  of  edu¬ 
cation.  Without  it,  going  to  school  is  a  mere  farce.  One 
can  go  to  college  without  being  educated  and  one  can  be 
educated  without  going  to  college.  T  fully  agree  with  Wil¬ 
liam  Lyon  Phelps  when  he  says:  “I  thoroughly  believe  in 
a  university  education  for  both  men  and  women  but  I  be¬ 
lieve  a  knowledge  of  the  Bible  without  a  college  course 
is  more  valuable  than  a  college  course  without  the  Bible.” 

In  those  days  too,  if  children  did  not  voluntarily  do  the 
needful  in  any  wise,  there  were  enough  hickory  trees  con¬ 
venient  to  supply  the  necessary  stimulation  and,  in  fact,  to 
awaken  sleeping  ambitions  and  bring  about  desired  results. 
Their  individuality  did  not  seem  to  be  seriously  impaired 
either  by  such  operations.  This  family  certainly  did  not 
lack  personality,  nor  were  their  wills  broken  to  an  extent 
that  ever  came  under  anybody’s  observation. 

I  recall  hearing  ol  one  modern  father  who  very  much 
feared  he  might  interfere  with  the  development  of  his  son’s 
individuality.  He  let  the  boy  decide  everything  for  himself, 
and  his  will  was  never  crossed  by  correction  of  any  kind. 
It  probably  made  things  more  peaceful  around  the  house 
for  a  few  years,  but  there  came  a  day,  after  the  boy  grew 
up  and  had  gone  far  from  home,  when  something  hap¬ 
pened  that  very  seriously  interfered  with  the  expression  of 
his  personality.  He  was  far  out  west  and  he  ran  out  of 
money.  Having  always  decided  for  himself  and  having  al¬ 
ways  done  what  he  chose,  he,  unfortunately,  decided  that 
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he  would  forge  a  check  and  get  the  money  he  needed.  Why 
not?  He  had  always  had  his  way! 

When  his  father  heard  from  him,  he  had  a  painful  awak¬ 
ening.  The  law  had  taken  a  hand  in  interfering  with  the 
expression  of  his  son’s  individuality,  and  alas!  the  boy  was 
working  on  the  road  with  a  chain  around  his  ankle ! 

If  parents  do  not  accept  their  responsibility  and  take 
time  to  train  up  their  children  in  the  way  they  should  go, 
then,  something  else  or  somebody  else  will  see  to  it.  And 
whatever  it  is,  will  be  infinitely  harder  than  the  gradual, 
day-to-day  discipline  that  should  be  administered  in  the 
home. 

Well,  here  I  am,  straying  away  from  my  subject  as  usual. 

There  was  but  one  bread-winner  in  my  grandfather’s 
family.  Not  even  a  son  in  that  generation,  ever  worked 
outside  the  home  until  he  was  educated  and  ready  to  leave 
home  on  his  own.  And  such  a  thing  as  a  daughter  working 
was  unheard  of.  Of  course,  if  the  father  died  and  a  daughter 
was  left  unmarried,  with  insufficient  means  to  support  her, 
she  sometimes  taught  school.  But  not  even  that  was  per¬ 
mitted,  if  she  had  grown  brothers. 

My  father’s  sister,  Betsey  Jane  and  her  husband,  Oliver 
Vestal,  lived  to  celebrate  their  sixtieth  wedding  anniversary. 

I  vividly  recall  making  a  visit  to  this  eminently  respecta¬ 
ble  pair  somewhere  in  my  innocent  ’teens.  How  I  swished 
gaily  down  to  breakfast  one  fine  morning  in  a  mother  hub- 
bard !  And  how  I  immediately  swished  less  gaily  back  up 
the  stairs  to  change  into  a  “decent  outfit”  before  being 
permitted  to  sit  at  breakfast  with  the  family ! 

My  !  My  !  My  !  That  was  such  a  pretty  mother  hubbard — 
white,  with  tiny  pink  flowers  on  it  and  a  solid  pink  collar  and 
cuffs!  I  had  made  it  myself  and  I  was  good  with  a  needle; 
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and,  I  must  say  it  was  as  snug  and  form  fitting  as  a  loose, 
wide-spreading  garment  could  possibly  have  been  !  But  alas  ! 
It  had  to  lay  in  cold  storage  the  remainder  of  my  visit. 

Aunt  Wincy,  the  youngest  of  my  father’s  sisters,  lived 
to  be  over  seventy,  tall,  straight  and  dignified.  I  never  saw 
her,  but  one  remark  made  about  her  by  one'  who  knew  her 
intimately,  impressed  me  very  much.  This  remark  was: 
“Nobody  could  ask  that  woman  a  question  which  she  could 
not  answer.”  Heavens!  Why  couldn’t  I  have  been  like  her? 
Nobody  can  ask  me  one  which  I  can  answer;  unless  it  was 
“when  did  Columbus  discover  America?” 

My  uncle  William  went  to  Kansas  and  is  said  to  have 
become  a  prominent  doctor.  He  married  Rachel  Carter 
and  they  weie  the  parents  of  four  daughters.  I  have  been 
told  that  these  daughters  were  sent  east  to  be  educated, 
and  graduated  from  the  Boston  Conservatory  of  Music. 
A  couple  moved  from  Kansas  to  Tallahassee  once  and 
asked  me  if  I  were  related  to  the  Pughs  in  Kansas.  I  re¬ 
plied:  “Tell  me  about  them.”  The  speaker  said:  “O,  they 
are  very  literary  and  musical,  etc.,  etc.”  I  lost  no  time  in 
making  known:  “O,  yes /  They  are  my  first  cousins!” 

Some  other  members  of  the  family  will  be  referred  to  in 
our  next  lettei.  So,  I  close  with  the  words  of  a  happy  father 
of  twins  who,  after  announcing  their  advent  in  a  telegram, 
merely  added:  “More  next  time.” 

With  many  big  hugs — OOOOOO  and  kisses  oooooo, 


Grandmother. 


TWENTY-FOURTH  LETTER 


January  25,  1941. 

My  dear  Grandchildren: 

I  have  been  told  that  my  father’s  brother,  James  Adol¬ 
phus,  was  handsome  and  very  artistic  and  attractive.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  my  taste,  he  would  have  to  be  more  than  very 
attractive  to  compensate  for  that  second  name. 

He  had  a  studio  in  Macon,  Georgia,  and  it  was  said  to 
be  the  most  beautiful  in  the  South.  He  made  a  trip  to 
Europe  before  I  was  born,  and  the  big-eyed,  startling  state¬ 
ment  that  he  spent  $3,000  on  this  little  jaunt  impressed 
me,  when  I  heard  it,  that  he  must  have  owned  a  mint  and 
manufactured  money  at  will.  For,  in  those  days,  that  was 
quite  a  little  expense  account.  He  attended  the  World’s 
Fair  in  Paris  in  1871  and  something  of  his  took  a  prize  ! 

Now,  do  not  ask  me  whether  it  was  a  tin  type,  a  photo¬ 
graph,  an  oil  portrait,  or  a  flowered  neck  tie.  I  know  not. 
But  the  fact  that  something  of  his  had  won  a  prize  at  the 
World’s  Fair  was  aired  around  with  considerable  gusto 
by  his  friends  and  family,  and  was  still  hanging  on  the 
clothes  line  when  I  reached  the  age  of  accountability. 

I  recall  seeing  him  only  once.  He  made  a  visit  to  us  soon 
after  my  eyes  were  opened  and  I  was  much  impiessed  by 
having  such  a  big,  handsome  and  apparently  wealthy  uncle. 
He  made  his  home  in  the  Lanier  Hotel  in  Macon,  Georgia 
after  his  spacious  Colonial  home  was  burned. 

My  uncle  David  is  said  to  have  been  very  musical  and 
witty.  He  lived  first  in  Macon  and  later  in  Americus,  Ga. 
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He  married  a  Mrs.  Brown  and  had  two  daughters.  One, 
a  Mrs.  Chandler  is  the  wife  of  a  doctor  and  lives  in  Swains- 
boro,  Georgia.  The  other,  Mrs.  Louise  Pugh  Smith,  is  a 
widow  and  teaches  school  in  Birmingham,  Alabama. 

Mr.  and  Airs.  Joseph  Pugh  had  three  children.  Edwin 
was  a  doctor,  Arthur  was  a  dentist  and  the  daughter,  Mrs. 
Pauline  Pugh  Arnold,  a  widow  and  a  very  line  musician,  now 
lives  at  Black  Mountain,  N.  C. 

1  have  only  dim  recollections  of  my  own  parents,  as 
they  both  died  when  I  was  quite  young.  I  retain  mere  im¬ 
pressions  of  what  must  have  been  harmonious  surroundings 
and  a  congenial  environment.  Music  left  its  impression  on 
me  in  no  small  way.  I  believe  we  had  the  only  piano  in  the 
small  town  in  which  we  lived  (Graham,  N.  C.)  My  oldest 
brother  played  the  piano  and  guitar  and  sang  a  great  deal 
and  told  funny  stories.  My  father  also  played  these  instru¬ 
ments  and  played  the  flute,  which  was  a  popular  instrument 
at  that  time. 

I  vividly  recall  having  a  nurse  named  Manda.  My  first 
recollection  of  her  was  being  fed  by  her  in  another  room 
while  the  family  ate  at  the  table.  I  guess  I  must  have  been 
as  ancient:  as  two  years  of  age.  I  was  probably  about  four 
when  I  began  to  consider  Alanda  an  altogether  unnecessary 
evil,  for  I  did  not  want  a  nurse,  and  hence  ordered  her 
around  imperially  and  with  little  consideration. 

I  must  have  been  about  four  years  old  when  I  begged  my 
mother  to  make  me  a  dress  with  a  basque.  Grown  ladies 
wore  dresses  with  basques  and  I  very  much  wanted  to  be 
a  grown  lady.  She  made  it  of  a  pink  fabric — just  for  the 
fun  of  it,  I  suppose.  And,  dressed  in  this  pink  skirt  and 
basque,  I  was  permitted  to  walk  to  my  father’s  store.  Of 
course,  much  to  my  disgust,  Manda  had  to  be  sent  along. 
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But  after  crossing  the  street  anci  getting  where  I  thought 
I  was  out  of  my  mother’s  sight,  I  commanded  Manda  to 
walk  behind  me,  which  she  did,  with  no  back  talk.  I  strutted 
majestically  down  the  sidewalk,  making  believe  I  was  a 
grown  lady  and  that  Manda  was  the  merest  accident  who 
happened  to  be  walking  behind  me.  I  think  the  unusualness 
of  my  costume  and  the  fact  that  I  walked  alone  was  the 
thing  that  impressed  the  incident  on  my  memory  so  in¬ 
delibly.  For  I  do  not  recall  the  store  nor  how  any  member 
of  the  family  looked. 

Manda  had  a  sister  named  Lucy  Ann,  which  name  was 
conveniently  abbreviated  into  a  euphonious  Lusan.  Once 
she  was  ill  and  when  a  member  of  the  family  inquired  about 
her,  Manda  replied,  “She  jes’  ’bout  like  she  is,  thank  ’e 
Mam.”  And  while  she  used  the  present,  instead  of  the  white 
folks’  past  tense  of  the  verb  “to  be,”  I  have  always  re¬ 
garded  it  as  a  most  appropriate  answer  to  idle  inquiries  of 
friends  about  those  who  are  never  well. 

Manda  also  had  a  brother  who  was  meticulously  called 
Ben-n-n-ja-min.  Ben-n-n-ja-min  over-loved  horses  and  insisted 
upon  running  away  from  home  to  be  the  always  interested 
audience  of  the  blacksmith  who  shod  them.  Since  the  shop 
was  almost  directly  across  the  street  from  our  house,  he 
was  easily  caught  in  the  act  by  the  ever-watchful  eye  of 
Manda.  Her  sisterly  voice  rings  through  the  decades  as 
one  of  my  earliest  recollections:  “Ben-n-ja-min !  Ben-n-ja- 
min !  What  ye  don’t  go  on  home,  Ben-ja-min?”  This  was 
a  daily  occurrence,  and  its  regularity  and  repetition  neces¬ 
sarily  made  deep  ridges  in  my  memory. 

And  many  have  been  the  times  in  my  life  when  I  feared 
my  hostess  might  be  repeating  this  phrase  under  her  breath, 
if  my  visit  extended  beyond  my  personal  ideas  of  propiiety 
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and  consideration.  I  have,  therefore,  religiously  avoided 
provoking  in  the  subconscious  mind  of  my  hosts,  the  Man- 
dian  interrogation :  “What  you  don’t  go  on  home  Luella  ?” 

As  before  stated,  I  recall  nothing  concrete  about  my  fam¬ 
ily.  During  the  few  years  my  parent^  lived  after  my  birth, 
about  the  only  thing  that  has  remained  with  me  is  an  im¬ 
pression  of  some  kind  of  peace  around  me,  a  sense  of  se¬ 
curity  and  much  music.  My  life’s  ambition  at  that  early  age 
was  to  grow  long  enough,  or  high  enough,  to  mount  that 
piano  stool,  unaided  and  without  a  stirrup  or  saddle. 

My  father  must  have  had  a  tremendous  struggle  those  few 
years.  I  very  inconsiderately  arrived  during  a  depression, 
which  reached  its  skinny  fingers  from  the  seventies  into  the 
eighties.  For  the  depression  of  the  present  is  not  the  first 
of  its  kind. 

My  mother  must  have  always  been  frail;  for,  although 
she  was  an  energetic  little  creature,  I  recall  that  a  house¬ 
keeper  was  a  part  of  the  household  machinery.  And  I  pre¬ 
sume  she  felt  toward  the  housekeeper  just  as  I  felt  toward 
Manda. 

There  were  five  children:  Franklin,  the  oldest,  was  eleven 
before  the  next  child  was  born.  Then  came  David,  Mary, 
John  and  Luella — your  not  humble  servant.  There  was 
quite  a  difference  even  in  the  ages  of  the  last  four.  I,  there¬ 
fore,  remember  my  oldest  brother  only  as  a  married  man. 

There  was  no  relief  ’  in  those  days  and  even  had  there 
been,  my  brother  would  never  have  asked  for  it.  Upon  the 
death  of  our  parents  he  already  had  two  children  but  all 
of  us  were  taken  into  his  home  and  made  a  part  of  his 
family. 

Right  here,  I  might  relate  a  remark  made  to  me  about 
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my  father  and  mother  after  I  was  a  wife  and  mother,  by 
one  who  had  known  them  very  well :  “I  never  saw  your 
father  and  mother  but  that  he  wore  a  Prince  Albert  and  she, 
a  silk  dress.”  This  was  indeed  comforting,  because  it  proved 
to  me  that  he  had  conquered  the  depression.  Prince  Alberts 
and  silk  dresses  were  no  indication  of  indigence  in  those 
days;  and  they  would  never  have  been  worn  by  my  father  and 
mother  if  other  comforts  had  not  first  been  provided,  be¬ 
cause  they  were  no  sticklers  for  making  a  show. 

My  brother  Franklin  was  a  gentle,  sensitive  soul.  Full 
of  sympathy  and  understanding  and  fidelity  to  duty,  he, 
necessarily,  had  to  fight  against  odds  in  taking  on  an  added 
obligation  of  four  additions  to  his  family  at  a  sitting.  He 
was  brave  and  happy  and  radiated  sunshine  in  every  place 
and  to  everybody  with  whom  he  came  in  contact.  He  loved 
people  and  work  and  responsibility  and  was  fearless  in  as¬ 
suming  it.  I  do  not  recall  any  whining  in  those  days  about 
jobs  nor  hard  times,  although  they  were  both  serious  prob¬ 
lems.  The  one  “bread  winner”  worked  cheerfully,  and  no 
matter  how  large  the  family,  there  was  work  in  the  home 
for  all,  and  their  work  greatly  reduced  the  cost  of  living. 
There  was  a  garden,  cows,  pigs  and  chickens,  and  each 
member  of  the  family  had  his  part  to  do. 

My  brother  David,  left  home  as  soon  as  he  felt  he  could 
earn  something.  He  was  scarcely  out  of  his  teens,  when 
he  was  working  on  The  Baltimore  Sun,  and,  at  the  time  of 
the  Johnstown  flood,  they  sent  him  to  the  scene  of  the  dis¬ 
aster  to  write  it  up  for  that  paper.  He  was  short-lived,  how¬ 
ever,  and  died  in  his  twenties. 

Our  oldest  brother  and  provider,  even  though  vibrant 
with  energy  and  extreme  activity,  soon  broke  under  the 
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stress  of  hard  work.  He  had  overcome  the  depression  and 
was  succeeding  excellently  in  his  business,  when  he  was 
striken  by  illness,  and  died  at  the  age  of  about  thirty-four. 

H  is  death  made  us  orphans  for  the  second  time.  My 
sister  Mary  married  and  lived  only  a  few  years  after  the 
birth  of  a  daughter,  who  is  now  a  Mrs.  Cahoon  and  lives 
in  New  ^  ork  City.  My  brother  John  died  when  a  child. 

Your  devoted, 


Grandmother. 


TWENTY-FIFTH  LETTER 


Tallahassee,  Florida, 
January  28,  1941. 


Well,  my  Dears : 

You  are  probably  more  tired  reading  about  the  same 
subject  than  I  am  writing  about  it.  One  doesn’t  get  so  tired 
writing  about  something  they  love  as  well  as  they  love  them¬ 
selves.  So,  you,  the  reader,  just  get  a  new  hold  on  your  pa¬ 
tience,  for  there’s  no  telling  how  many  more  letters  you  are 
going  to  get  on  this  same  highly  exciting  subject — Grand¬ 
mother. 

After  my  brother’s  death,  I  guess  I  should  have  felt  alone 
in  the  world.  But,  although  my  childhood  had  suffered  many 
sorrows  through  the  illness  and  death  of  loved  ones,  I 
never  felt  alone.  I  was  grieved  acutely,  as  any  sensitive 
child  would  naturally  be;  but  through  it  all,  I  felt  myself 
to  be  a  part  of  something  very  vast  and  limitless.  I  did  not 
know  its  name,  but  I  thought  of  it  vaguely  as  a  monumental 
orchestra,  a  herculean  aggregation  of  musicians,  each  play¬ 
ing  his  own  instrument  and  having  his  own  part  assigned 
him  in  the  great  symphony  of  life. 

My  part  was  to  keep  my  instrument  in  tune  and  make 
as  few  false  notes  as  possible,  tor  you  know  how  one  false 
note  can  spoil  the  effect  of  an  otherwise  fine  and  monumental 
orchestra.  I  felt  intuitively  that  each  one  s  little  pait  could 
greatly  contribute  or  take  from  the  perfection  of  the  whole. 
The  relentless  activity  of  my  imagination  always  provided 
some  such  structure  for  the  realities  of  life. 
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Of  course,  my  instrument  was  faulty  and,  at  times,  seemed 
to  be  put  together  wrong.  It  certainly  required  a  good  deal 
of  attention  and  retuning.  My  nerves  were  excitable,  my 
body  frail,  my  ears  heard  too  much,  my  eyes  saw  too  much, 
my  hands  wanted  to  do  too  much  and  my  soul  was  too  sen¬ 
sitive  for  normalcy  and  good  balance. 

I  was  a  lamentable  departure  from  the  faith  of  my 
fathers.  For,  alas!  I  was  no  Quaker.  I  had  a  strikingly  op¬ 
timistic  attitude  toward  fighting  and  acting  on  juries.  (Chil¬ 
dren  have  more  trials  by  jury  than  grownups  ever  suspect). 
I  will  say  for  myself  that  my  juries  usually  reached  a  unani¬ 
mous  decision.  There  was  never  a  mistrial  when  I  was  the 
foreman,  and  I  usually  was.  And  like  the  tender  young  shep¬ 
herd,  David,  I  not  only  slew  the  lion  and  the  bear,  but  I 
did  not  balk  at  defying  the  Gathy  Goliath  with  my  little 
sling  shot,  when  he  strutted  down  the  mountain  side  and 
dared  any  cause  I  fostered. 

It  is  only  fair  to  say  that  I  never  instigated  a  skirmish,  but 
I  certainly  lost  no  time  in  grief  when  some  one  else  mo¬ 
tivated  a  conflict.  And  it  is  surprising  how  the  smallest  and 
the  skinniest  of  all  the  contestants  in  a  juvenile  conflict  is 
so  often  the  one  who,  in  the  end,  stands  victorious  on  the 
fallen  Goliath  and  brandishes  the  sword  of  victory,  after 
cutting  off  the  offender’s  head.  And  not  only  that,  but 
double-double-double  dares  any  old  Gathy  Goliath  to  again 
stalk  forth,  for  fear  of  meeting  the  same  fate!  It  seemed 
pretty  well  understood  that  my  sling  shot  was  automatic. 

1  es,  I  was  little — oh,  so  little  and  puny.  Nothing  sizable 
about  me  but  two  big  round  eyes  that  shot  fire  in  all  direc¬ 
tions  when  there  was  an  antagonist  around.  But  nobody 
often  stood  in  my  way  or  challenged  me  to  warfare. 

However,  these  pugilistic  activities  and  outbreaks  of 
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temper  did  much  to  get  my  musical  instrument  out  of  tune. 
That  beautiful  instrument,  which  in  my  esthetic  mind  and 
imagination,  was  such  an  important  part  of  life’s  great 
symphony !  It  didn’t  require  much  to  throw  that  instrument 
to  the  winds,  and  drop  to  earth  on  both  feet  and  fight  with 
both  fists  for  something  which  now  seems  so  trivial  and 
unworthy  the  sacrifice.  But  when  these  departures  happened, 
I,  again  like  David,  repented  and  returned  to  my  place  in 
the  vast  orchestra  of  life,  firmly  resolved  to  never  again 
make  a  false  note. 

These  departures  and  returns  have  been  in  action  now 
for  many  decades,  but  I  am  not  the  least  discouraged  and 
have  not  yet  given  up  the  fight.  Just  as  long  as  there  is 
life  there  is  struggle.  In  fact,  the  struggles  perhaps  keep 
life  going.  When  Paul  was  “now  ready  to  be  offered  up’’ 
he  said:  “I  have  fought  the  good  fight,  I  have  kept  the 
faith.”  Children  may  not  fight  wisely,  but  they  are  no  doubt 
demonstrating  the  instinct  to  some  day  fight  for  things 
more  worth  while ;  or  it  is  probable  that  fighting  with  their 
hands  is  an  outlet  for  an  unconscious  fight  they  are  carry¬ 
ing  on  within  themselves  against  something,  as  yet.  vague 
and  unknown. 

For  various  reasons  practically  everybody  is  fighting 
something.  The  greatest  and  most  important  battles  aie 
unseen  and  unheard. 

Your  Grandmother  even  had  to  fight  for  her  nose !  Of 
course,  to  look  at  it,  you  wouldn’t  think  it  worth  fighting 
for.  And  had  I  known  (or  seen)  what  the  ultimate  outcome 
would  be  I  would  likely  have  lain  down  on  the  job.  But 
this  was  one  of  those  unconscious,  involuntary  conflicts.  I 
didn’t  know  I  was  fighting  nor  what  I  was  fighting  foi .  But 
the  fight  was  on  nevertheless,  kor  years,  I  subconscious!) 
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strove  to  replace  what  an  inconsiderate,  thoughtless  doctor 
had  not  displaced  but  absolutely  obliterated. 

I  suppose  I  stubbornly  refused  to  enter  a  world  I  knew 
nothing  about;  and  he,  as  stubbornly,  determined  I  should. 
He  probably  said:  “If  you  won’t  come  of  your  own  ac¬ 
cord,  I’ll  force  you!”  And  whatever  he  used  to  force  me 
hit  me  smack  on  the  nose  and  t  was  brought  into  this  vale 
of  tears  without  even  an  organ  to  sniff  with. 

It  was  a  dirty  deal  and  something  should  have  been  done 
about  it.  But  doctors  seem  to  be  able  to  get  away  with  any¬ 
thing —  even  noses,  which,  I  suppose,  isi  about  the  smallest 
thing  a  doctor  ever  got  away  with. 

I  was  so  literally  without  any  sign  of  this  central  feature 
that  I  have  been  told  there  was  absolutely  nothing  on  my 
face  to  base  any  charges  on.  So,  the  doctor  went  Scott  free 
and  I  was  left  to  battle  for  my  rights.  Had  he  or  my  pa¬ 
rents  only  been  a  little  more  modern,  they  would  have  known 
the  efficacy  of  a  little  gradual  pinching  and  what  it  would 
do  toward  rebuilding  such  a  miniature  affair.  By  the  time  I 
had  sprouted  even  a  semblance  of  a  nose,  my  other  features 
had  vainly  endeavored  to  accommodate  themselves  to  the 
tragedy  until  ....  well,  I  can’t  say  the  sum  total  of  our 
cooperative  efforts  produced  any  howling  success. 

Pardon  me  for  using  such  a  personal  illustration  of  an 
automatic,  unconscious  fight.  Man  is  an  instinctive  and  re¬ 
lentless  lighter  and  never  lacks  for  something  which  should 
and  must  be  fought. 

There  are  those  who,  from  birth,  are  physically  incapaci¬ 
tated  to  meet  life  s  demands,  and  when  they  are  physical¬ 
ly  unable  to  accomplish  what  they  know  they  are  mentally 
capable  of  doing,  they  instinctively  fight  to  overcome  it. 
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Then,  there  are  those  who  are  not  up  to  the  average 
mentally  and  have  to  compensate  it  by  a  vigorous  combat  to 
obtain  recognition  in  business  and  social  relations.  Some 
have  to  fight  a  painful  timidity,  some  a  deformity;  some 
shame  or  a  shadow  cast  upon  their  lives  by  an  immediate 
forebear  or  other  member  of  the  family.  Others  are  lacking 
in  moral  fiber  and  must  fight  to  attain  the  good  standards 
around  them.  Everybody  has  something  for  which  they 
must  fight. 

To  be  frail  and  physically  inadequate  is  unfortunate  in 
that  the  very  fight  which  such  individuals  put  up  makes  them 
appear  strong  and  efficient,  and  much  of  their  fight  consists 
of  doing  things  which  require  much  more  strength  than 
they  have,  and  attempting  feats  which  none  but  the  strong 
can  safely  execute.  Consequently,  they  are  often  depleted 
and  discouraged.  Should  they  explain  this  let-down,  they 
would  be  considered  grannygrunts  or  neurotic,  and  if  they 
do  not  explain,  the  conclusion  is  about  the  same. 

The  reserve  and  disbursements  of  these  people  are  like 
unto  a  man  who  is  instructed  to  deliver  ten  tons  of  coal  to 
twelve  families,  giving  each  family  one  ton.  If  these  de¬ 
liveries  are  periodic,  it  is  easy  to  see  that  each  time  one  or 
more  families  will  be  a  little  short.  And  so  it  is  with  those 
whose  scant  supply  of  fuel  is  insufficient  to  run  the  machin¬ 
ery  of  their  bodies.  One  or  more  organs  of  the  body  is  al¬ 
ways  a  little  short  of  fuel  and  is  correspondingly  incapaci¬ 
tated  for  the  work  an  ambitious  person  plans  and  desires 
to  do. 

We  hear  a  lot  about  the  “power  of  mind  over  body  ’ 
and  those  who  are  physically  strong  and  well  can  do  some 
excellent  preaching  on  this  line.  But  if  my  body  were  only 
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50  per  cent  as  strong  and  healthy  as  some  of  these  cheer¬ 
ful  preachers,  I  would  have  no  cause  to  worry  over  my 
mental  attitude.  My  mind  would  work  admirably  and  my 
disposition  would  be  a  thing  of  beauty  and  a  joy  forever. 
Bless  them!  I’ve  been  around  when  some  of  them  mashed 
their  thumbs  and  observed  that  their  “power  of  mind” 
wasn’t  as  big  as  the  end  of  a  thumb ! 

There  are  many  exceedingly  frail  people  who  work  side 
by  side  with  the  well  and  strong,  who  have  never  had  a 
painless  day  in  their  lives.  There  has  never  been  an  hour 
of  their  existence  but  some  exacting  task  lay  before  them 
which  they  were  physically  unable  to  do;  but  which  they 
accomplished  successfully  and  cheerfully.  The  one  great 
and  important  lesson  for  these  people  to  learn  is  not  to 
attempt  too  much.  They  are  supersensitive  to  conditions 
around  them  and  to  the  needs  of  others  and  too  often  at¬ 
tempt  more  than  is  physically  possible  for  any  one  person 
to  do.  This  mistake  often  brings  disastrous  results.  There 
are  some  however,  who  eventually  learn  through  experience 
how  to  expend  wisely  and  well  and  who  live  far  more  ac¬ 
tive  and  useful  lives  than  their  stronger  brothers. 

So,  after  all,  there  are  greater  misfortunes  than  being 
frail.  To  be  mentally  deficient  or  morally  degenerate  is  far 
more  unfortunate.  Therefore,  should  any  one  of  you  ever 
find  your  physical  supplies  inadequate  to  meet  the  demand, 
accept  the  fact  cheerfully  and  do  what  you  can  to  increase 
your  supplies  and  also  to  adapt  your  mode  of  life  to  a  con¬ 
dition  that  may  prove  to  be  beyond  your  control.  Remem¬ 
ber,  “the  race  is  not  to  the  swift  nor  the  battle  to  the 
strong.’’  And  know  confidently  that  “He  giveth  power  to 
the  weak  and  to  them  that  have  no  might  He  increaseth 
strength.” 
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With  three  hundred  men,  Gideon  passed  over  Jordan  to 
meet  Zebah  s  and  Zalmunnas  thousands.  .  .  .  He  was  weak 
and  tired,  but  “he  passed  over  .  .  .  faint,  yet  pursuing.” 
And  no  matter  how  faint  (weak)  we  may  be,  if  we  follow 
his  example  and  continue  to  pursue,  we  shall,  like  him, 
win  a  glorious  battle  over  the  greater  numbers  who  are 
strong. 

They  that  wait  upon  the  Lord  shall  renew  their  strength ; 
they  shall  mount  up  with  wings  as  eagles;  they  shall  run 
and  not  be  weary;  they  shall  walk  and  faint  not.” 


Your  loving  and  pugilistic, 
Grandmother. 


TWENTY-SIXTH  LETTER 


February  i,  1941. 


My  dear  Children  : 

To  continue  with  some  of  my  youthful  experiences,  my 
father  left  a  modest  estate  to  be  divided  when  the  young¬ 
est  child  became  of  age.  That  seemed  interminable  to  me. 
I  couldn’t  imagine  ever  being  twenty-one  ! 

I  felt  I  could  not  wait.  Being  now  orphaned  for  the 
second  time,  something  must  be  done  and  I  must  do  it,  but 
what  ? 

An  order  of  court  was  finally  procured  whereby  I  could 
use  my  small  inheritance  for  an  education. 

For  more  than  a  year  after  my  brother’s  death,  I  re¬ 
mained  at  home  giving  up  school  entirely,  because  I  felt 
I  was  sorely  needed  and  could  be  a  great  help  in  the  work 
of  the  household. 

After  more  than  a  year,  I  went  back  to  school  and,  in 
time,  I  went  to  college.  We  lived  in  Greensboro  and  my 
brother’s  home  and  the  college  were  at  extreme  ends  of 
the  town,  which  made  a  very  long  walk  necessary  twice  a 
day.  Considering  the  distance  and  the  time  required  to 
cover  it,  it  might  have  seemed  advisable  to  live  on  the  col¬ 
lege  campus.  But  neither  the  cultural  advantages  of  such 
an  arrangement  nor  the  distance  occurred  to  me. 

There  was  but  one  thing  to  do :  to  live  where  I  was  and 
pay  my  board  to  my  brother’s  widow  rather  than  to  the 
college. 

This  decision  of  course,  made  college  life  with  its  op- 
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portunities  for  social  contacts  and  other  advantages  im¬ 
possible  for  me.  Fatigue  from  the  long  and  hurried  walks, 
and  the  time  they  required,  left  no  time  for  either  home 
life  or  college  life. 

I  am  not  relating  this  as  a  heroic  deed.  It  is  no  more  than 
I  should  have  done,  and  I  am  giving  you  these  little  inci¬ 
dents  about  myself  merely  because  I  have  always  wished 
so  much  that  I  knew  some  little  nothings  about  my  grand¬ 
parents  and  my  father  and  mother.  You  may  not  be  equally 
interested,  but  in  case  you  are,  I  am  relating  the  few  things 
I  can  recall,  merely  for  your  information. 

I  have  never  regretted  any  of  it.  But  I  have  missed  some¬ 
thing  out  of  my  life  which  should  have  been  acquired  dur¬ 
ing  that  period,  and  which  has  taken  many  years  and  much 
experience  to  even  partly  compensate.  And  yet,  perhaps  I 
gained  more — who  knows? 

Profound  economy  was  necessary  to  make  finances  extend 
through  those  years.  Girls,  at  that  time,  did  not  have  dozens 
of  dresses  nor  really,  any  unnecessary  clothes,  that  I  ob¬ 
served.  To  be  always  neat  and  clean  met  about  all  the  re¬ 
quirements  of  appearance. 

Of  course,  other  girls  (or  some  girls)  may  have  had 
more  than  I  remember,  b  or  I  was  no  connoisseui  on  ob¬ 
servation  nor  concern  in  that  line.  Indeed  I  doubt  that  I 
would  have  been  impressed  in  the  least  if  all  other  girls 

had  boasted  the  heterogeneous  wardrobe  they  now  flair. 
If  that  was  their  pleasure,  it  was  their  right,  and  none  of 

my  business. 

I  do  know  that  if  any  girl  in  that  period  had  suddenly 
been  confronted  with  the  wardrobe  of  the  average  modern 
girl,  she  would  have  known  positively  that  she  had  been 
unknowingly  enticed  into  a  marvelous,  city  dress  shop  and 
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would  probably  have  had  the  daylights  scared  out  of  her. 

The  day  I  graduated,  there  was  no  member  of  my  family 
present.  It  was  probably  not  convenient.  But,  this  I  know, 
there  was  not  a  person  in  the  world  who  cared  whether  or 
not  I  had  an  education  and  no  one  was  made  gladder  or 
happier  because  of  the  choice  I  had  made.  Of  course,  such 
things  do  not  really  matter.  And,  fortunately,  I  was  not 
impressed  nor  hurt  at  the  time.  But  now,  as  I  look  back 
on  it  and  see  myself  objectively,  I  feel  a  little  sorry  for 
the  girl  who  was  so  alone  in  the  world,  and  did  not  know 
it.  I  suppose  I  missed  a  wonderful  opportunity  for  self- 
pity,  and  suffering  grave  apprehensions  for  the  future.  For 
I  was  one  girl,  at  least,  in  my  day  and  generation,  who 
would  have  to  work  and  support  herself.  Not  even  a  clerk¬ 
ship  in  a  store  or  work  in  an  office  was  then  open  to  girls. 
It  was  not  exactly  “root  hog  or  die,”  but  it  was  teach  school 
or  starve.  And  I  hadn’t  the  remotest  idea  of  starving.  But 
where  1  was  going  to  teach  was  one  of  the  sealed  books 
of  revelation. 

One  of  my  favorite  verses  of  Scripture  in  my  youth  was 
“Seek  ye  first  the  Kingdom  of  God  and  all  these  things 
shall  be  added  unto  you.”  I  believed  this  and  in  time,  more 
than  “all  these  things”  has  been  “added  unto  me.”  The 
word  “added”  is  here  very  significant. 

My  parents  had  left  one  book  which  I  claimed  as  my 
personal  inheritance.  It  was  a  very  remarkable  “Story  of 
the  Bible,”  which  I  read  every  spare  moment.  And  I  be¬ 
lieved  it. 

This  faith  has  never  elevated  me  to  any  earthly  pedestal 
nor  made  me  an  example  of  greatness  and  success.  But  it 
has  done  far  more.  It  taught  me  early  in  life  just  how  little 
such  elevation  and  success  really  mean,  and  took  from  me 
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any  desire  to  attain  them.  I  think  my  philosophy  of  life 
at  that  time  was  expressed  later  in  the  following  lines: 

There  are  so  many  things  in  the  world  to  do, 

And  so  many  things  to  he; 

There  are  so  many  graces,  and  so  many  places, 
Waiting  for  you  and  for  me. 

There  are  so  many  ways  to  turn, 

And  so  many  things  in  view; 

There  is  so  much  to  see  and  so  much  to  be, 

And  so  many  BIG  THINGS  to  do! 

There  are  so  many  things  in  the  world  to  do 
And  nothing  can  ever  prevail 

Against  our  desire  to  work  and  acquire 
And  ACHIEVE,  and  never  say:  Fail. 

For  the  soul  that  is  true  cannot  fail, 

Though  Earth,  with  her  agencies,  tire 

And  give  up  the  fight ,  the  soul  that  is  right 
Must  Win,  in  each  righteous  desire! 

For  there  is  something  within  us, 

Far  bigger  than  aught  that  assails; 

And  in  each  denial,  each  test  and  each  trial, 

This  wonderful  Something  prevails. 

And  the  wonderful  things  of  the  zvotld, 

Are  zvaiting  for  those  who  aie  ttue, 

Wherever  we  turn,  there  is  so  much  to  learn, 

And  so  many  BIG  THINGS  to  do. 


Your  loving, 


Grandmother. 


TWENTY-SEVENTH  LETTER 


Tallahassee,  Florida 
February  4,  1941. 


My  dear  Grandchildren : 

I  seem  to  know  more  about  myself  than  I  ever  imagined! 
If  this  present  discussion  continues  much  longer,  we  may 
have  to  call  this  little  volume  an  “Autobiography.”  How¬ 
ever,  I  surely  do  not  know  much  more  ! 

Like  all  young  girls,  I  had  visions !  Visions  of  sometime 
studying  music  and  making  it  my  life  work.  I  was  not  finan¬ 
cially  able  to  include  this  course  in  my  college  work.  I  could 
more  quickly  equip  myself  for  earning  a  livelihood  by 
finishing  what  was  already  begun  and  I  had  never  begun 
the  study  of  music  and  it  would  have  required  many  more 
years  than  to  complete  college  and  prepare  myself  to  teach. 

Oh  yes,  I  could  always  play.  That  is,  ever  since  I  could 
mount  the  piano  stool.  But  please  do  not  think  there  is  any 
egotism  in  this  statement.  Idiots,  you  know,  sometimes  have 
marvelous  memories  for  music.  When  I  was  a  child,  Blind 
Tom  was  the  wonder  of  the  age.  And  he  not  only  had  no 
sight  but  not  an  active  cell  in  his  brain.  So,  when  I  tell  you 
that  I  could  play  on  the  piano  anything  I  had  ever  heard 
and  was  supposed  to  play  it  as  well  as  anyone  else,  you  may, 
if  you  like,  just  put  me  in  the  same  class  with  Blind  Tom. 
I  also  played  the  violin  and  other  instruments. 

If  I  had  any  idol  in  the  world,  it  was  the  piano.  And 
composing  music  and  writing  songs  was  my  untiring  recrea¬ 
tion. 

But,  although  I  scorned  beaus  and  suitors  and  put  them  in 
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the  same  class  with  Manda — an  unnecessary  evil,  I  finally 
substituted  my  idol,  music,  with  a  mere  man. 

Yes,  without  malice  aforethought,  without  any  schemes 
or  plans  and  with  no  intention  of  ever  committing  matri¬ 
mony,  the  best  man  in  the  world  was  added  unto  my  life, 
even  as  the  sunshine  and  rain  are  added  to  the  growing 
lily.  (Not  that  I,  in  any  wise,  resembled  a  lily.) 

In  this  modern  day,  you  may  wonder  why  I  gave  up  all 
thought  of  a  career  in  music  just  because  I  was  married. 
But,  my  Dears,  in  many  ways  this  modern  day  does  not 
differ  from  any  other  day  in  the  world’s  history.  A  woman 
may  now  appear  to  be  succeeding  in  both  a  career  and  a 
family,  and  a  great  deal  is  said  and  written  to  prove  it. 
But  I  am  flagrantly  skeptical.  Husband,  home  and  children 
are  no  part-time  job.  In  fact,  it  is  no  mere  daytime  job.  It 
is  day  and  night,  week-day  and  Sunday, — a  work  and  re¬ 
sponsibility  that  occupies  the  mind  and  spirit,  even  when 
the  body  is  resting. 

Modern  working  wives  may  abundantly  feed,  beautifully 
clothe,  and  amply  supply  the  material  needs  of  a  family, 
and  it  may  be  impossible  to  detect  or  define  just  what  is 
missing.  But  unless  an  ill  or  otherwise  handicapped  husband 
makes  it  necessary  for  a  wife  to  work,  I  truly  believe  that 
disaster  of  some  kind  will  in  time  result  from  it.  She  was 
made  to  be  his  helpmate  in  every  way,  but  when  she  at¬ 
tempts  to  add  to  the  income,  when  it  is  not  absolutely  neces¬ 
sary,  she  may  become  his  hindrance  and  often  deprives  him 
of  the  highest  and  noblest  incentive  a  man  has  to  work 
and  do  his  best.  There  may,  of  course,  be  rare  exceptions. 
There  are  some  unusually  gifted  women  who  would  be  an 
outstanding  success  in  the  Business  or  Professional  World, 
and  also  a  success  in  domestic  and  family  life.  When  this 
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is  the  case,  my  judgment  would  be  to  choose  between  the 
two.  When  a  woman  is  so  enormously  business-minded,  my 
advice  would  be  stick  to  it  and  let  matrimony  alone.  Trying 

to  mix  them  is  likely  to  spoil  both. 

I  have  long  since  decided  that  the  best  career  for  a  mai- 
ried  woman  is  her  family.  As  to  the  music,  I  have  learned 
that  there  is  more  than  one  kind  of  music  in  the  world. 
There  is  so  much  discord  in  some  lives  about  us  that  time 
is  never  lost  in  the  effort  to  create  harmony  in  all  the  dis¬ 
cordant  lives  with  whom  we  come  in  contact.  Music  on  heart 
strings  is  more  enduring  than  on  piano  strings.  And  to 
make  our  lives  musical  and  help  to  harmonize  other  lives, 
is  the  highest  and  noblest  career  in  music  that  can  be  at¬ 
tained.  This  is  true  and  abiding  rhythm. 

Before  I  finish  this  letter  I  should  like  to  relate  one 
incident  connected  with  my  mother  that,  more  than  any 
other,  is  indelibly  impressed  on  my  memory. 

One  day,  standing  by  her  invalid  chair,  in  what  now  seems 
to  have  been  twilight,  with  a  blaze  upon  the  hearth,  I  re¬ 
member  faintly  a  hand  being  placed  gently  on  my  head 
and  some  very  low  words  being  said.  It  is  more  the  spirit 
of  the  place  and  circumstance  that  has  remained  with  me 
than  any  material  or  audible  details.  All  down  through  the 
years,  that  moment  has  remained  with  me  like  the  fragrance 
of  mignonette  and  hyacinths. 

I  recall  nothing  more.  My  brother  must  have  taken  us 
to  his  home  and  told  us  nothing  about  our  loss  until  we  had 
become  readjusted. 

Several  years  ago  I  was  asked  to  write  some  verses  on 
Mother’s  Day  for  publication.  My  mind  immediately  re¬ 
verted  to  that  twilight  scene.  The  flicker  of  the  fire  upon 
the  hearth,  the  gentle  pressure  of  a  hand  on  my  head  and 
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some  quiet  words  repeated,  made  it  easy  to  write  the  lines 
requested.  I  wrote  them  in  the  third  person,  as  the  experi¬ 
ence  was  too  personal  and  sacred  to  be  recited  as  having 
happened  to  me. 


HER  MOTHER’S  DAY 

The  tinted  brush  of  Mem’ry  paints 
A  mystic  far-away — 

A  long-ago,  before  the  World 
Had  thought  of  Mother’s  Day! 

When  violets  and  daffodils 
And  pansies  shine  with  dew, 

When  regal  Easter  lilies  smile, 

The  picture  glows  anew. 

A  picture  painted  on  a  heart 

That  scarcely  knew  it  throbbed; 

Whose  childish  eyes  saw  incense  rise 
While  others  doubtless  sobbed. 

In  dim  outline  the  shadows  shine 
Within  a  darkened  room ; 

And  dim  lights  flow  like  taper’s  glow 
From  altars  built  of  gloom. 

Sh  e  sees  the  shine  of  golden  sun, 

Through  Death’s  foreboding  cloud 

A  robe  that  angel  fingers  spun 
In  earth’s  misnomered  shroud. 

The  tints  were  burned  too  deep  to  fade, 
A  Silence  spoke  and  smiled 

And  laid  a  gentle,  loving  hand 
Upon  a  little  child. 
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The  holy  stillness  breathed  a  prayer , 
Then  took  away  the  hand 

And  left  a  wond’  ring,  dreamy  child, 
Who  could  not  understand. 

But  when  the  Easter  lilies  bloom, 

And  pansy  beds  are  gay; 

The  darkness  shines,  she  feels  the  touch, 
And  hears  the  Stillness  pray. 

And  knowing  naught  of  somber  tomb 
Nor  weeping  on  the  sod, 

She  said :  “Til  be  as  true  as  you 
Have  always  been  to  God!” 

.  .  .  Ah,  many  a  year  have  lilies  bloomed 
In  gardens  bright  and  gay ; 

And  long  before  the  World’s  acclaim, 
She  kept  her  Mother  s  Day! 


TWENTY-EIGHTH  LETTER 


Tallahassee,  Florida 
February  7,  1941. 


My  dear  Little  Folks: 

The  inscription  on  the  Pugh  Arms  is,  “Nid  Meddyg  ond 
maddyg  aniad.”  Translated  into  English:  “Not  a  physi¬ 
cian  but  a  soul  physician,”  or  “A  physician  not  for  the  body 
but  for  the  soul.” 

On  the  Arms  you  will  see  a  sable  lion  in  center  surrounded 
by  red  fleur-de-lis  and  a  bowed  dolphin  as  the  crest.  1  he 

lion  symbolizes  deathless  courage  and  service  to  one’s  coun¬ 
try;  sable,  the  fur  lining  of  royal  robes;  the  fleur-de-lis,  some 

association  with  France;  seamanship  in  some  form  is  in¬ 
dicated  by  the  dolphin.  Reverence  for  the  dolphin  dates 
back  to  Ulysses.  His  son  with  some  other  young  men  were 
once  shipwrecked,  but  a  dolphin  is  said  to  have  wrapped 
itself  around  the  anchor  rope  and  guided  the  ship  to  shore. 

The  inscription  on  the  Reese  Arms  is  translated,  1  The 
hope  of  a  better  time.”  And  on  the  Polk,  “Boldly  and 
vigorously.”  The  three  combined  would  give  us  boldness, 
hopefulness  and  service  as  attributes  of  the  family. 

There  is  nothing  about  the  Pughsi  to  distinguish  them  as 
high  class,  low  class  or  middle  class.  No  one  ever  identifies 
them  by  that  regal  chin,  that  stately  tread,  queenly  beanng 
or  princely  smile.  They  are  just  people.  And  no  higher  com¬ 
pliment  can  be  paid  to  families  or  individuals  than  to  sa\ 
they  are  people. 

I  do  not  believe  that  class  distinction  occurs  to  them  01 
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to  others  concerning  them.  Sympathetic  and  understanding, 
no  matter  whom  they  are  with,  the  Pughs  are  one  of  them. 

Constitutionally,  I  can't  say  that  their  habits  and  con¬ 
duct  of  life  run  true  to  the  tick  of  a  taxi  meter.  They  are 
more  like  a  violent  stomach  ache  and  the  intermittent  re¬ 
lief  of  an  old-fashioned  dose  of  paragoric.  No  specified  time 
being  allotted  to  either  the  pain  or  the  paragorical  cessa¬ 
tion.  Their  lofty  ideals  and  acute  sense  of  honor,  however, 
do  much  toward  temporizing  these  extremes  and  holding 
in  the  road  a  highly  excitable  nervous  make-up. 

They  care  less  for  public  opinion  than  for  their  own  per¬ 
sonal  ideals  of  rightness,  and  do  little  or  nothing  for  the 
sake  of  what  others  may  think.  They  enjoy  their  own  ap¬ 
probation  more  than  that  of  others.  Emotionally,  they  are 
inclined  to  be  fitful  and  spasmodic,  but  are  easily  convinced 
by  observation  and  experience  that  these  emotions  can  and 
should  be  harnessed  up  and  kept  under  control. 

They  are  receptive  and  responsive  and  possess  the  happy 
faculty  of  being  able  to  project  their  imaginations  through 
and  beyond  grim  reality.  The  materialities  of  life  are 
seldom  inspected  by  them  except  through  the  rose-colored 
glasses  of  imagination.  If  the  Lord  gives  them  a  mud  pie, 
they  thank  Him  for  pound-cake,  and  even  though  they 
know  the  Lord  knows  better,  they  nevertheless  thank  Him 
reverently. 

Imaginative  and  emotional  first,  practical  and  efficient 
second,  their  innate  desire  to  serve  makes  the  beneficial 
effect  on  others  the  stimulus  for  both  first  and  second. 

They  are  not  accumulative.  Perhaps  not  enough  so.  With 
most  of  them  “rich  toward  all  men”  is  practiced  rather 
than  rich  toward  oneself.  They  are  careful  spenders,  al¬ 
ways  getting  the  worth  of  their  money,  but  are  honest, 
generous,  public-spirited  and  community-minded. 
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They  have  understanding  minds  and  like  to  read  and 
study,  and  are  sufficiently  sensitive  to  truth  and  error  to 
know  how  to  appropriate  the  good  they  find  in  literature 
and  discard  the  bad.  However,  no  matter  how  well  read, 
they  would  never  win  in  any  conversational  marathon  when 
it  comes  to  discussing  what  they  have  read  or  passing  on 
their  stores  of  information  in  a  social  way.  But  as  teachers 
in  a  classroom,  they  have  no  superior. 

They  are  given  more  to  thinking  than  talking.  Although 
some  of  them,  through  excitability  of  nerves,  do  more  of 
the  latter  at  times,  than  they  should. 

They  are  reluctant  to  take  the  initiative  in  cultivating 
friendships,  particularly  if  the  prospectives  have  any  reason 
to  consider  themselves  superior  in  anywise.  They  are  re¬ 
sponsive  and  cooperative  but  never  supplicative. 

Original  and  artistic  in  their  tastes,  they  follow  no  leader 
in  expressing  their  tastes  in  decoration  or  otherwise.  Not 
that  they  are  egotistical  about  it,  but  normally  self-confident. 

Sensitive  and  timid,  they  can  appear  downright  stupid 
to  superficial  companions;  but  with  people  who  have  a  just 
sense  of  values,  they  can  measure  up  to  any  standard  of  in¬ 
telligence  and  personality.  Their  confidence  in  themselves 
is  stimulated  by  the  confidence  of  others. 

It  is  not  necessary  for  them  to  be  taught  how  to  love 
nor  how  to  be  kind  and  generous  and  considerate,  but  they 
do  have  to  learn  patience,  tact  and  poise.  A  fiery  temper 
and  quick  decisions  make  the  latter  a  difficult  pi  ocess  but 
some  of  them  can  and  do  attain  it.  They  love  with  a  ven- 
gence,  and  4 4 till  death  do  us  part”  is  a  literal  condition  with 
them  in  a  matrimonial  alliance.  And  woe  be  unto  the  paity 
who  marries  into  the  family  with  any  idea  of  a  future  di¬ 
vorce  or  separation. 
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The  mother  instinct  is  tremendously  strong  in  them.  The 
women  court  martyrdom,  and  glory  in  the  unreasonable 
sacrifices  possible  only  to  motherhood.  The  fact,  however, 
that  they  are  good  disciplinarians  often  steps  in  and  tem¬ 
pers  this  passion  to  normalcy. 

There  is  a  strong  current  of  religion  running  through 
the  hereditary  channels  of  the  family  and  they  are  spirit¬ 
ually  sensitive  and  responsive.  The  Reeses  also  having  been 
very  devout  gives  the  Pughs  a  double  dose  of  this  best 
medicine  ever  provided  for  the  ills  of  man.  I  am  sorry  this 
doesn’t  mean  that  each  individual  member  of  the  family  is 
strictly  religious  and  active  in  things  of  the  spirit.  But 
man  is  a  free  agent,  you  know,  and  can  accept  or  refuse  to 
cultivate  even  hereditary  traits.  There  are  often  strong 
inherent  traits  which  some  people  do  not  consider  exactly 
convenient  and  they  get  the  mistaken  idea  that  to  cultivate 
them  and  follow  their  leading  would  interfere  with  the 
pursuit  of  many  pleasant  things  they  would  like  to  do. 
And  so,  a  great  asset  is  often  laid  away  in  a  napkin  without 
even  a  chance  to  prove  its  value.  Unused  and  undeveloped, 
some  of  our  most  precious  inherited  traits  often  appear 
to  have  become  extinct. 

A  keen  sense  of  humor  is  woven  into  the  fabric  of  Pugh 
personalities  and  affords  a  pleasant  retreat  in  times  of 
grave  difficulties.  Music  also  occupies  a  large  area  on  the 
map  of  their  inherited  possessions.  Many  have  excellent 
voices  and  sing  well.  The  humor  seems  to  have  come  from 
the  Pugh  side,  also  the  music.  The  Reeses  are  not  so  tune¬ 
ful  nor  toneful. 

I  believe  their  inborn  desire  to  serve  others  and  be  help¬ 
ful  has  prompted  those  who  have  chosen  medicine  as  their 
profession. 
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They  do  not  know  the  a  b  c’s  of  how  to  “do”  their  fellow- 
man  and  are  altogether  indifferent  about  promoting  their 
own  interests,  or  rather  that  part  of  their  interests  which 
might  bring  prominence  or  publicity.  Creative  and  original, 
they  enjoy  accomplishment  for  the  sake  of  having  accom¬ 
plished,  and  not  for  any  glory  it  might  bring  them. 

They  like  many  acquaintances  but  desire  few  intimate 
friends.  Their  friendships  however  are  exceedingly  strong. 
If  any  one  of  them  was  ever  friendly  or  pretended  to  be  a 
friend  for  the  sake  of  what  he  might  gain  by  such  relation¬ 
ship,  he  died  before  he  was  born.  Self-reliant  and  self- 
sufficient,  they  can  live  alone  and  like  it;  or,  if  circumstances 
make  it  expedient,  they  can  live  with  others  and  like  it. 

This  letter  is  getting  rather  long.  I  did  not  realize  the 
Pughs  had  so  many  “traits.”  But  as  long  as  they  are  not 
trait ors  I  guess  we  have  nothing  to  complain  of.  You  may 
hear  more  about  traits  in  our  next  letter,  but  there  is  little 
more  to  say  about  the  family.  Try  to  remember  their  few 
good  traits  and  endeavor  to  improve  them  and  overcome 
their  bad  ones. 

(Quit  sitting  on  the  edge  of  your  chair  now!  Lean  back 
and  be  comfortable  and  look  forward  with  pleasure  to  our 
next  letter) . 

With  love  and  kisses 
For  laddies  and  misses, 

Your  loving  Grandmother. 


TWENTY-NINTH  LETTER 


Tallahassee,  Florida 
February  ioth,  1941. 

My  Dears : 

You  may  perhaps  think  I  have  stressed  the  good  traits 
of  the  family  too  much  and  have  said  too  little  about  the 
bad.  Well,  it  takes  less  time  to  list  the  good  traits.  Besides, 
if  you  do  not  know  their  bad  qualities  nor  what  part  of 
them  you  have  inherited,  just  ask  the  neighbors. 

Of  course,  I  do  not  mean  to  imply  that  each  member  of 
the  family  has  all  the  traits  I  have  mentioned.  There  are 
two  sides  to  every  family,  you  know,  and  you  get  some 
things  from  “the  other  side.”  So,  if  you  are  not  altogether 
honesty  generous  and  truthful;  if  you  are  not  grateful,  help¬ 
ful,  musical  and  full  of  humor,  just  trace  the  ancestry  of 
your  other  parent.  I  might  also  add  that  if  you  are  patient, 
systematic,  deliberate,  well-poised;  emotionally  calm  and 
sweet-tempered,  you  might  take  inventory  of  your  other 
parent’s  genealogy,  for  you  certainly  did  not  inherit  these 
last  excellent  qualities  from  the  Pughs.  There  is  something 
quite  interesting  anyway  about  balancing  your  inherited  as¬ 
sets  and  liabilities  and  giving  due  credit — or  censure — for 
the  things  you  are  trying  to  build  up  or  break  down. 

Inherited  traits  may  be  likened  to  seed,  the  growth,  cul¬ 
tivation  and  harvest  of  which  is  up  to  us.  No  farmer  plants 
a  field  of  corn  and  then  sits  in  the  shade  and  sleeps  until 
time  to  gather  it. 

As  to  traits  we  think  we  have  not  inherited,  remember 
there  are  good  and  bad  traits  most  profoundly  inherited, 
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which  for  some  reason  or  other  lie  dormant.  They  are  im¬ 
bedded  in  our  passive  being  and  have  never  risen  to  the 
surface  of  our  conscious  life.  For  various  selfish  reasons  we 
will  not  permit  some  very  good  traits  to  rise  into  the  con¬ 
scious  mind  and  become  a  part  of  our  active  life.  And  for 
the  same  reason,  we  encourage  some  bad  habit  we  have 
formed  to  grow  and  assert  itself  until  we  actually  think  its 
source  is  congenital,  and  before  wre  know  it,  the  acquired 
attribute  is  coloring  or  discoloring  our  lives,  until  it  ranks 
as  an  inherited  quality. 

If,  in  examining  yourselves  (which  you  are  commanded 
to  do)  you  fail  to  find  in  yourself  the  good  traits  I  have 
mentioned  as  attributes  of  the  Pughs,  may  I  admonish  you 
to  get  busy  and  do  some  digging?  Quit  scratching  around 
on  the  surface  and  finding  only  squirming  earth  worms ! 
You’ll  find  good,  pure  gold  if  you  dig  deep  enough  and  work 
at  it  long  enough.  “Stir  up  the  gift  that  is  in  thee”  ! 

There  is  much  to  discourage  at  every  turn  of  the  road  if 
we  look  only  for  discouragement.  On  the  other  hand,  there 
is  always  much  to  encourage  and  urge  us  on  to  better  and 
higher  things. 

There  are  many  good  things  “committed  unto  us”  which 
lie  buried  and  unused.  Dig  for  them !  Bring  them  up  into 
your  conscious  and  active  life  !  Obey  Paul’s  message  to  d  im- 
othy:  “That  good  thing  which  was  committed  unto  thee 
keep  ...”  “When  I  call  to  remembrance  the  unfeigned 
faith  that  was  in  thee,  which  dwelt  first  in  thy  grand¬ 
mother  Lois  and  in  thy  mother  Eunice;  and  I  am  peisuaded 
that  is  in  thee  also.  Wherefore,  I  put  thee  in  remembiance 
that  thou  stir  up  the  gift  of  God  that  is  in  thee  .  .  . 

If  a  sensitiveness  to  spirituality,  and  the  faith  of  oui  fatheis 
and  mothers  is  not  “the  gift  of  God  ,  what  is  it? 
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Paul  follows  this  with  that  wonderful  truth  which  should 
be  so  encouraging  to  every  one  who  struggles  against  odds 
and  seeks  to  attain  the  best  things  of  life:  “For  God  hath 
not  given  us  the  spirit  of  fear;  but  of  power,  of  love  and  of 
a  strong  mind.” 

The  most  important  thing  in  life  is  to  be  a  child  of  God. 
In  fact,  it  is  all  the  vital  things  rolled  into  one.  If  we  are 
truly  His,  we  will  obey  and  serve  Him  and  He  then  ful¬ 
fills  Flis  promise  to  give  to  us,  “not  the  spirit  of  fear,  but 
of  power,  of  love  and  of  a  strong  mind”. 

Perhaps  you,  like  Nicodemus,  wonder  how  one  can  be 
born  again.  By  the  act  of  faith  we  are  begotten  of  the  spirit 
and  born  into  the  kingdom  of  God.  As  we  are  born  of  the 
flesh  into  the  kingdom  of  this  world,  we  are  born  of  the 
spirit  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven. 

We  do  not  know  how.  We  only  know  it  to  be  a  fact. 
Faith  is  the  connecting  link  between  our  heavenly  Father 
and  us.  Faith  is  the  door  through  which  we  enter  into  His 
household  and  become  His  child.  A  very  simple  thing.  So 
simple  that  many  people  refuse  to  believe  it. 

There  was  once  a  fabulously  wealthy  man.  He  found  a 
homeless,  afflicted  child  and  offered  to  adopt  him.  The 
man’s  home,  his  wealth,  his  name  and  influence  would  be  the 
child’s  if  only  the  child  accepted  his  offer  and  received  the 
man  as  his  father.  Becoming  God’s  child  is  just  as  simple 
as  this.  “As  many  as  received  Him  to  them  gave  he  power 
to  become  the  sons  of  God.”  This  story  is  not  a  perfect 
analogy  because  to  receive  God  means  to  be  born  anew  into 
the  family  of  God  and  become  joint  heirs  with  Christ. 

It  is  wonderful  to  be  well  born  twice.  But  when  one  is 
truly  born  of  the  spirit,  he  needn’t  worry  about  his  first 
birth.  I  would  rather  be  the  lowest  plebeian  and  be  a  child 
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of  God,  than  to  be  the  greatest  of  great  aristocrats  and 
fail  to  be  born  again  of  the  spirit.  This  is  the  most  important 
and  the  most  necessary  thing  in  life  for  this  is  an  inheri¬ 
tance  not  confined  to  earth;  but  is  “eternal  in  the  heavens.’ 

But  after  being  born,  remember  that  a  child  has  to  grow. 
Do  not  expect  all  the  benefits  of  a  spiritual  life  to  become 
yours  immediately.  You  have  never  seen  a  baby  who  had 
the  mind  and  attributes  of  a  full  grown  man.  So,  we  have 
to  be  patient  and  wait  on  growth  and  development  in  things 
of  the  spirit  just  as  in  physical  things. 

“As  children,  desire  the  sincere  milk  of  the  word  that  ye 
may  grow  thereby.”  That  means  we  are  to  read  our  Bibles, 
getting  from  it  first  the  milk  and  later  the  meat  upon  which 
to  grow.  Then,  there  comes  a  time  that  we  are  to  “be  no 
more  children,  tossed  to  and  fro  and  carried  about  with 
every  wind  of  doctrine  but  grow  up  unto  him  in  all 
things,  which  is  the  head,  even  Christ.”  We  are  to  grow  until 
we  “come  unto  a  perfect  man  unto  the  measuie  of  the 

stature  of  the  fullness  of  Christ. 

This  birth  and  growth  is  the  only  real  life.  Christ  came 
that  we  might  have  “the  fullness  of  life  and  life  moie 
abundantly.”  He  that  believeth  not  “is  dead  while  he 

liveth.” 

There  is  nothing  unreasonable  nor  uncanny  about  it.  To 
“receive  him”  and  give  ourselves  to  Him  and  look  to  Him 
for  guidance  is  a  perfectly  normal  and  natural  thing  to  do. 
It  was  natural  for  the  helpless,  homeless  little  boy  to  accept 
the  rich  man’s  offer,  wasn’t  it?  By  accepting  the  offer,  he  not 
only  accepted  the  rich  man  as  his  father,  he  automatically 

became  the  rich  man’s  son. 

To  be  born  spiritually  is  the  most  natural  thing  in  the 
world.  Never  to  be  born  spiritually  is  to  live  a  cramped, 
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restricted  and  inadequate  life.  For  without  the  new  birth, 
it  is  impossible  to  expand  and  increase  our  capacity  for 
understanding  and  enjoyment  of  even  temporal  things.  To 
be  a  natural  man  only,  our  sense  of  values  and  our  discrim¬ 
inations  are  necessarily  limited  and  we  know  nothing  of  the 
fullness  and  abundance  of  the  life  which  faith  gives  us.  A 
pint  measure  may  be  filled  with  water,  but  it  is  limited  to 
just  that  amount.  But  a  gallon  of  water  may  be  put  into  a 
gallon  measure.  And  the  spiritual  life  keeps  increasing  the 
capacity  of  the  gallon  measure  until  it  can  hold  an  endless 
number  of  gallons — of  wisdom,  understanding  and  joy. 

No  wonder  Paul  exclaims:  “O,  the  depth  of  the  riches 
both  of  the  wisdom  and  the  knowledge  of  God.”  “Eye  hath 
not  seen  nor  ear  heard,  neither  hath  it  entered  into  the 
heart  of  man,  the  things  which  God  hath  prepared  for  them 
that  love  him.”  “He  that  heareth  my  word  and  believ- 
eth  .  .  .  hath  everlasting  life  and  shall  not  come  into  con¬ 
demnation”  but  “he  that  believeth  not  is  condemned  al¬ 
ready.” 

To  disregard  one’s  spiritual  life  and  growth  is  the  most 
serious  and  fatal  mistake  that  can  possibly  be  made. 

Here’s  hoping  and  praying  that  you  may  agree  with  me 
and  lose  no  time  in  beginning  to  really  and  truly  live. 

Your  devoted, 

Grandmother. 


THIRTIETH  LETTER 


Tall  ahassee,  Florida 
February  15th,  1941. 

My  dear  Grandchildren: 

After  a  hasty  transit  through  the  centuries,  we  have  ar¬ 
rived  at  the  present  generation — or  the  three  present  gene¬ 
rations,  ours,  your  mother’s  and  father’s  and  your  own. 
You  are  indeed  fortunate  to  have  known  a  part  of  three 
generations.  When  I  was  your  age,  I  knew  but  one — I  mean, 
of  course,  in  my  family — and  that  was  my  own.  For  I  had 
no  parents  and  no  grandparents.  And  my  own  was  soon  re¬ 
duced  to  me. 

A  blank  sheet  follows  this  letter,  so  that  Mary  Frank, 
Charles  and  James  can  write  whatever  they  wish  of  their 
own  personal  records  and  experiences.  I  make  no  prognosti¬ 
cations  as  to  what  their  records  will  be.  The  rule  is:  “Like 
father,  like  son”  and  “  as  is  the  mother,  so  is  the  daughter”. 
But  there  are  many  departures  from  this  rule.  My  prayer  is 
that  whatever  the  departures,  they  may  be  for  better  and 
not  for  worse. 

One  thing  I  know:  if  one’s  father  and  mother  are  the 
best,  the  children  can  be  the  best.  And  if  the  parents  arc 
not  the  best,  it  is  still  possible  for  the  children  to  be  the  best. 
Anybody  can  make  good,  if  he  wills  to  make  good.  It  is 
my  observation  that  there  is  enough  good  in  the  worst  of 
us  to  rise  to  any  height  in  the  scale  of  noble  ambitions  and 
achievement,  if  we  but  diligently  cultivate  the  virtuous 
mustard  seed  hidden  somewhere  in  the  soul  of  every  human 
being.  And  there  is  enough  bad  in  the  best  of  us  to  fall  to  a 
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corresponding  depth  of  degradation  if  the  mustard  seed 
is  laid  away  in  a  napkin  of  indifference  and  neglect. 

May  I  say  here  that  I  hope  you  children  have  not  culti¬ 
vated  a  love  of  thrills  in  your  reading  habits.  If  so,  you  will 
never  read  through  these  pages,  for  I  am  nobody’s  spell¬ 
binder  nor  brain-trust,  and  can  never  hope  to  hold  your  in¬ 
terest  if  you  are  already  addicted  to  exciting  fabrications. 

Reading  books  is  all  right.  Everybody  should  read  good, 
wholesome  literature.  But  do  not  confine  your  reading  ex¬ 
clusively  to  the  printed  page.  Learn  to  read  LIFE  !  It  is  the 
most  interesting  book  ever  written  when  once  you  learn 
to  read  it.  A  fresh,  new7  page  is  open  before  you  every  day 
of  the  year,  every  hour  of  the  day  and  every  minute  of  the 
hour.  There  is  not  a  dull  sentence  in  it.  There  is  continuous 
action,  sustained  suspense  and  delightful  climaxes.  And  one 
queer  paradox  about  it  is  that  you  are  a  part  of  it  and  are 
both  a  writer  and  a  reader.  You  are  helping  to  make  its 
sentences,  its  paragraphs,  its  punctuation,  its  chapters,  and 
are  both  a  writer  and  a  reader  at  the  same  time.  Learn  to 
read  Life  and  strive  to  make  yourself  one  of  its  most  inter¬ 
esting  characters.  Benjamin  Franklin  said:  “If  you  would 
not  be  forgotten  as  soon  as  you  are  dead,  either  write  things 
worth  reading,  or  do  things  worth  writing  about.” 

In  these  thirty  letters,  we  have  covered  a  period  of  more 
than  two  thousand  years.  With  a  hop-skip-and-jump  to  be 
sure,  but  we  have  bridged  the  distance  between  143  B.C. 
and  1941,  which  is  no  short  bridge.  I  could  have  gone  back 
much  farther,  but  was  glad  to  stop  with  such  a  refined  and 
scholarly  gentlemen  as  Antonius  Marcus  Sr.  Had  we  search¬ 
er  farther,  we  might  have  again  discovered  an  old  scamp  as 
approbrious  as  his  grandson  Mark  Antony.  We  have  gone 
back  far  enough  to  get  about  all  the  good  and  bad  wre  can 
very  well  handle. 
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But  even  with  the  exploratory  glances  we  have  given  to 
the  virtues,  vagaries  and  caprices  of  Royalty,  I  doubt  if  we 

can  bring  ourselves  to  make  the  customary  genuflections  to 
their  Highnesses. 

We  have  found  them  to  be,  on  the  average,  as  good  and 
noble  and  as  iniquitous  and  odious  as  the  people  whom  they 
ruled.  And  while  we  have  discussed  only  a  minority  of  the 
multitudes,  this  minority  is,  I  believe,  a  representative  group 
and  they  have  been  considered  with  Biblical  frankness.  For 
in  these  discussions  I  have  sought  neither  to  exploit  their 
virtues  nor  disguise  their  vices. 

And  yet,  with  it  all,  they  had  something  which  we  hold 
as  a  precious  heritage.  In  spite  of  their  moral  infirmities  and 
the  fact  that  through  some  slip  of  experience  they  often  let 
the  evil  rather  than  the  good  prevail  in  their  conduct,  we 
prefer  regarding  them  as  our  Elysium  rather  than  our 
Waterloo.  And  we  are  human  enough  to  feel  a  certain  sense 
of  pride  in  their  royal  virtues  rather  than  a  condemnation  of 
their  evil  propensities. 

No  one  can  pray,  “Lord,  I  thank  Thee  I  am  not  as  other 
men”  but  that  he  soon  discovers  he  is  like  other  men  and 
often  a  little  more  so. 

There  is  a  certain  pride  in  human  nature  which  is  instinc¬ 
tive,  and  which  the  Lord  meant  us  to  have  and  to  hold  to. 
It  is  permissible  and  inspirational — a  righteous  urge  which 
helps  us  to  grow  and  attain.  But  there  is  another  kind  of 
pride  which  is  “an  abomination  to  the  Lord”  and  a  hind¬ 
rance  to  the  progress  and  growth  of  man.  This  is  the  pride 
“that  goeth  before  a  fall”  and  to  ultimate  corruption  and 
destruction.  So,  I  repeat  that  no  matter  what  a  man’s  an¬ 
cestry,  it  is  possible  for  him  to  stray  so  far  from  the  paths 
of  virtue  and  honor  that  the  grossest  savage  would  be 
ashamed  to  claim  him  as  their  offspring  or  their  ancestor. 
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I  often  wonder  about  the  obstacles  you  are  likely  to  en¬ 
counter  in  your  paths  of  righteous  endeavor.  The  boldness, 
irreverance  and  ungodliness  of  the  present  day  have  already 
assumed  such  proportions  that  if  the  scales  do  not  turn 
soon,  I  tremble  for  what  may  be  in  store  for  the  progeny 
of  the  present  generation. 

I  wish  it  were  in  my  power  not  only  to  warn  you  against 
the  perils  that  are  so  imminent,  but  also  to  heed  for  you 
these  warnings.  But  alas!  The  heeding  is  up  to  you  alone. 
You,  personally,  must  “run  the  race  that  is  set  before  you”. 
No  one,  no  matter  how  much  they  may  love  you,  can  run 
your  race  nor  win  your  prize.  Growth  attainment  and 
achievement  are  personal  responsibilities.  But  there  are 
many,  many  sign  posts  on  the  way  and  so  much  kind  advice 
and  direction  that  no  one  need  miss  the  right  way.  Just  “stand 
ye  in  the  ways  and  see,  and  ask  for  the  old  paths,  wherein 
is  the  good  way  and  walk  therein  and  ye  shall  find  rest  unto 
your  souls.” 

The  modern  way  of  directing  travelers  on  our  public 
highways  is  very  clear  and  unmistakable.  Every  time  a 
road  branches  off  from  the  main  highway,  we  find  explicit 
directions  given  at  the  intersection,  so  that  it  wmuld  be  well 
nigh  impossible  for  one  to  lose  their  way  or  fail  to  reach 
their  destination.  This  is  a  comparatively  recent  provision 
for  the  wayfaring  man  of  earth.  But  from  the  beginning  of 
time,  God’s  highways  have  been  clearly  and  unmistakably 
marked.  Thousands  of  years  ago  we  are  told  “an  highway 
shall  be  there  and  a  way  and  it  shall  be  called  the  way  of 
holiness.  The  wayfaring  men  though  fools  shall  not  err 
therein’’.  This  way  of  holiness  is  God’s  way  and  no  man 
can  find  it  through  leaning  to  his  own  understanding.  No 
man  naturally  goes  the  right  way.  No  matter  how  wrise  he 
may  appear  to  be,  no  matter  how  moral  nor  how  well  edu- 
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cated,  nor  what  good  judgment  he  may  exercise  in  other 
things.  The  way  of  a  man  is  froward  and  strange,”  and  “it 
is  not  in  man  that  walketh  to  direct  his  steps.” 

We  so  often  hear:  “I  want  to  live  my  own  life”,  which 
usually  means,  “I  want  to  go  my  own  way  without  inter¬ 
ference.  But  no  man  lives  his  own  life.  “No  man  liveth  unto 
himself  and  no  man  dieth  unto  himself.”  The  wise  man 
listens  to  counsel  and  heeds  it.  d  he  truly  great  soul  is  “easy 
to  be  entreated,  full  of  mercy  and  good  works”.  He  wants 
advice  and  dnection  and  is  easily  persuaded  and  responsive. 
It  is  theiefoie  usually  a  very  small  and  foolish  person  who 
says  he  wants  to  live  his  own  life.”  “There  is  a  way  that 
seemeth  right  unto  a  man  but  the  end  thereof  is  death.” 

Man  has  to  accept  God  s  way  and  must  be  divinely  led  to 
remain  in  it. 

The  spiritual  world  would  be  very  dark  and  uncertain 
if  God’s  way  had  not  been  made  so  plain.  The  heavenly 
Father  knew  how  many  tired  and  hungry  hearts  would 
always  be  looking  for  the  right  way  home  and  so  He  sent 
His  Son  to  show  us  the  way.  He  came  and  lived  our  kind  of 
life,  met  temptation  and  sorrow  and  death  that  He  might 
make  “plain  paths  for  our  feet  and  that  we  might  find  rest 
unto  our  souls.” 

This  Son  is  the  Way.  He  says,  “I  am  the  way  ...  no  man 
cometh  unto  the  Father  but  by  me”.  To  believe  on  Him, 
keep  our  eyes  on  Him  and  follow  where  He  leads  is  to  walk 
God’s  great  and  holy  highway.  There  are  many  by-paths 
leading  out  from  it,  but  even  when  we  come  to  the  by-paths, 
there  is  always  a  warning  voice,  and  we  have  something 
deep  within  us  that  can  hear  and  respond  to  this  voice: 
“Thine  ears  shall  hear  a  word  behind  thee  saying,  this  is 
the  way,  walk  ye  in  it  when  ye  turn  to  the  right  hand  and 
when  ye  turn  to  the  left.” 
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“It  seemed  good  to  me  also,  having  had  perfect  under¬ 
standing  of  all  these  things  from  the  very  first,  to  write 
unto  you  .  .  .  that  you  might  know  the  certainty  of  these 
things  wherein  you  have  been  instructed.” 

I  have  lived  a  long  time  and  have  tested  them  fully  and 
they  have  never  yet  failed  me.  Will  you  accept  them  on  my 
testimony? 


Your  loving  and  devoted, 


Grandmother. 
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MY  LEGACY 

Not  what  my  hands  have  wrought , 

But  what  my  yearning  soul  desires ; 

First  offerings  that  prayer  has  brought 
Front  altars  of  eternal  fires. 

From  mountainside  and  valley  green, 

The  best  my  eager  hands  could  glean, 

I  leave  to  you. 

Not  money,  bonds  or  lands, 

But  strength  to  meet  each  threat'ning  foe 
A  heart  that  feels  and  understands 
Each  throb  of  earth's  relentless  woe. 

Dark,  stormy  clouds  and  skies  of  gray, 
Midnight  and  dawn,  work,  rest  and  play, 

I  leave  to  you. 

Harvests  of  smiles  and  tears, 

Paths  which  His  light  and  love  make  plain 
Endurance  that  withstands  the  years 
Of  life's  vicarious  grief  and  pain, 

A  journey  rough  and  dark  and  long, 

A  sunny  path,  a  soothing  song, 

I  leave  to  you. 

Not  doubt  nor  vain  desire 

For  doctrines  strange  and  new  and  bold, 
But  old-time  truths,  whose  cleansing  fire 
Will  burn  the  dross  from  out  the  gold. 

Vast  wisdom ,  whose  discerning  look 
Finds  Truth  replete  in  one  small  Book, 

I  leave  to  you. 

A  strange,  in  transient  struggle, 

A  burning,  unrestrained  desire 
To  climb  the  steep  with  aching  feet, 

That  you  may  lift  your  brother  higher. 
Power  to  suffer  and  achieve, 

Faith ,  hope  and  courage;  these  I  leave, 

My  child,  to  you ! 


LEAVES  FROM  THE  FAMILY 

ALBUM 
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Top  Row:  Jesse  Pugh,  1802-1880.  Bottom  Row:  John  Reese  Pugh, 

Nancy  Reese  Pugh,  1804-1878.  1831-1878;  Elizabeth  Pugh,  1832- 

1879. 


Center:  Luella  Pugh,  daughter  of  John  Reese  and  Elizabeth  Pugh. 
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(Upper)  James  Robert  Knott, 1820-  Mary  Kolb  Knott,  1829-1883, 

1882— (Center)  Martin  Kolb,  1787-  daughter  of  Martin  Kolb  and 

j 357  wife  of  Janies  R.  Knotty 

(Lower)  William  Valentine  Knott,  son  of  J.  R.  and  Mary  Kolb  Knott. 
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Top  Row:  William  V.  Knott,  Mrs.  William  V.  (Luella)  Knott. 
Bottom  Row:  Mary  Frank  Knott,  age  5  years;  Charles  Knott,  age  3 
years;  James  Robert  Knott,  age  1  year. 
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Top  Row:  W.  V.  Knott,  Mrs.  W.  V.  (Luella)  Knott. 

Center:  Charles  Knott,  age  9  years.  ^  1 

Bottom  Row:  Frank  Knott,  age  12  years;  James  R.  Knott,  age  U 

years. 
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Top  Row:  Mary  Frank  Knott  at  twenty;  Charles  Knott,  at  twenty. 
Center:  A  grandmothers’  swimming  pool. 

Bottom  Row:  James  R.  Knott  at  twenty;  Mary  Knott  and  Johnsie 
Aldridge,  granddaughters  of  John  Reese  Pugh. 
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Top  Row:  James  A.  Pugh,  son  of  Jesse  and  Nancy  Reese  Pugh,  Di. 

Edwin  Pugh,  son  of  Joseph  Pugh. 

Bottom  Row:  Pauline  Pugh  Arnold,  daughter  of  Joseph  Pugh. 
Lilian  Chandler  (Mrs.  W.  James  Peterson,  of  Ailey,  Ga.)  Grand¬ 
daughter  of  David  Pugh 
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Upper  center:  Dr.  Mary  Knott  Bazemore. 

Middle,  left  to  right:  Mary  Knott  Bazemore  and  Charles  William 
Bazemore. 

Lower  Center:  Dr.  Frank  Wrenn,  Great  grandson  of  Jesse  Pugh. 
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Hand-made  kettle  brought  to  America  by  James  Pugh,  in 
1690.  In  possession  of  Author. 
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The  room  is  oh ,  so  talkative, 

And  yet,  so  very  quiet, 

That  any  million air  is  li  scout 
Would  turn  his  pockets  inside-out , 
If  only  he  could  buy  it! 


THE  FAMILY  ALBUM 


Nothing  quite  measures  up  to  the  Fambly  Album!  Its 
faces  look  at  us  frankly  and  honestly,  not  from  behind  Life’s 
colorful  foot-lights,  but  from  its  shadowed,  back-stage  cor¬ 
ners. 

The  importance  and  sacredness  of  this  book  once  stood 
second  only  to  the  Family  Bible.  It  was  not  so  much  a  thing 
as  an  institution.  Its  laws  and  by-laws  were  religiously  dis¬ 
cussed  and  explained  by  the  juvenile  members  of  the  house¬ 
hold  to  visitors,  who  waited  for  the  elders.  Each  picture 
had  its  history  and  each  subject  had  his  or  her  peculiar 
traits  and  habits.  Each  was  described  wath  unvarying  ac¬ 
curacy  by  the  youthful  sage  who  saw  to  it  that  the  story  al¬ 
ways  blended  perfectly  with  the  features,  posture  and  per¬ 
sonality  portrayed  on  the  page  before  him.  And  he  always 
held  it  so  close  to  the  visitor’s  eyes  that  the  latter  was  com¬ 
pelled  to  look  at  it  whether  or  no. 

These  pictures  are  not  the  smiling,  toothful,  peek-a-boo 
faces  of  modern  photography,  but  a  somber  delineation  of 
all  the  humor  and  pathos  of  life.  There  may  be  little  ro¬ 
mance  in  the  outline  of  grandmother’s  hand  as  it  rests  on 
grandfather’s  shoulder,  but  even  though  her  face  is  rather 
grim,  there  is  something  in  grandmother’s  eyes  that  betrays 
the  fact  that  her  heart  is  fixed  “till  death  do  us  part’’. 

These  stern,  sober  faces,  whose  lines  have  been  traced  by 
Life’  s  rigid,  dutiful  fingers,  usually  tell  a  story  of  a  beau¬ 
tiful  endurance  which  no  hardship  ever  touched. 

Grandfather  Kolb’s  face  looks  at  us  with  kindly  eyes,  but 
even  his  picture  makes  us  wonder  if  we  have  done  something 
he  told  us  not  to  do;  and  if  so,  we  would  like  to  undo  it  and 
crave  his  royal  pardon. 

Grandfather  Jesse  may  in  life  have  resembled  Benjamin 
Franklin,  but  his  daguerreotype,  looks  like  the  lightning 
which  Benjamin  harnessed  up,  and  alas!  it  threatens  to 
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strike  us  any  minute.  He  doesn’t  look  one  bit  sensitive  over 
the  fact  that  his  uppers  and  lowers  have  not  yet  been  sup¬ 
plied  and  adjusted  to  those  firm  jaws  of  his.  Which  circum¬ 
stance  was  probably  ciue  to  a  shortage  of  china  in  his  com¬ 
munity.  And  he  wouldn’t  have  smiled  for  a  million  dollars. 
If  he  had,  the  daguerreotyper  would  not  have  snapped  him 
for  worlds  until  the  smile  had  vanished. 

And  Grandmother  Nancy!  Bless  her!  Her  face,  grim  and 
submissive,  says:  “I  have  sent  all  of  my  twelve  children 
front-stage  lor  awhile,  but  they  will  soon  be  back,  getting 
their  children  ready  for  the  brief  appearance  on  front-stage, 
which  Life  seems  to  plan  for  all.  Just  go  ahead,  Mr.  Tin- 
typer,  make  all  these  lines  in  my  face  as  deep  as  they  really 
are.  Life’s  joys  and  sorrows  and  inevitable  hardships  have 
traced  them.  I  can  still  smile,  but  I’m  not  going  to  do  it  for 
you!  And  she  didn't!  He  would  not  have  “typed”  her  if  she 
had. 

Adjustment,  poise,  and  the  strength  of  gentleness  are 
written  all  over  the  face  of  Grandfather  John  Reese  Pugh! 
His  eyes  look  not  at  us,  but  through  us,  not  challenging  nor 
reprimanding,  but  questioning — or  rather,  they  make  us 
question  ourselves ! 

Hi  s  wife,  Grandmother  Elizabeth  just  can’t  help  seeing 
a  little  fun  in  everything.  Life  is  very  serious,  of  course  and 
its  duties  imperative,  but  even  the  tintyper  had  to  wait 
quite  a  bit  before  he  could  catch  anything  like  the  mournful 
expression  he  invariably  demanded.  How  happy  she  must 
have  been  when  told  to  resume  her  natural  expression,  and 
what  a  blow  her  merry  laugh  must  have  been  to  the  tin¬ 
typer  ! 

Grandfather  James  Robert  Knott  looks  like  the  strength 
of  the  giant  oak  or  the  stability  of  a  stone  mountain.  A 
pioneer,  ready  to  meet  and  overcome  any  difficulty  life 
might  present.  A  better  man  was  never  made. 

The  second  picture  of  Grandfather  William  Valentine, 
looks  at  us  from  behind  a  formidable  and  expansive  mus¬ 
tache  !  (His  first  likeness  looks  as  if  he  had  wasted  a  good 
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deal  of  time  trying  to  sprout  one).  But  we  can  see  enough 
of  him  to  observe  a  striking  resemblance  to  his  pretty  and 
demure  mother,  Mary  Kolb  Knott. 

In  spite  ol  his  characteristic  cheerfulness,  optimism  and 
sparkle,  Charley  Knott’s  picture  at  twenty  looks  as  if  he 
were  not  more  than  two  feet  and  two  minutes  from  the 
fatal  guillotine.  His  expression  would  have  met  the  re¬ 
quirements  of  the  most  exacting  tintyper.  I  guess,  for  the 
moment,  he  must  have  misplaced  his  rose  colored  glasses. 

I  am  glad  that  Jimmie  Knott’s  likeness  at  twenty  was 
made  by  a  photographer  who  did  not  object  to  boyish  and 
instinctive  good  will  spreading  itself  all  over  his  face !  One 
can  see  that  this  spontaneous  smile  and  brown-eyed  twinkle 
is  not  a  camouflage. 

And  Grandmother  Luella,  as  is,  full  length  edition ! 

Never  having  been  able  to  determine  whether  I  was 
laughing  or  crying  in  this  picture,  I  have  decided  I  was  do¬ 
ing  both  !  So,  here  is  your  happy,  tearful,  glad  and  sorry 
Grandmother. 

I  can’t  say  there  was  ever  much  inspiration  in  the  now 
obsolete  Family  Album.  The  only  excuse  for  its  even  re¬ 
mote  preservation  was  that  it  answered  a  question  of  the 
tiny  tot  who,  as  he  looked  into  the  faces  of  his  parents 
and  grandparents,  wondered  “how  did  they  look  when  they 
were  young”  ? 

I  can’t  say  the  answer  which  the  album  gave  was  very 
comforting  and  satisfactory. 

The  subjects  of  the  pictures  herein  preserved  do  not  look 
as  if  they  thought  the  world  owed  them  a  living,  but  thank 
goodness,  none  of  them  has  that  Fm-Somebody ,  get-off-my- 
earth  look  and  posture. 

They  are  just  plain  people — not  the  chosen  of  the  Lord, 
but  a  part  of  that  vast  number  of  whom  He  made  so  many, 
because  He  loved  them  so  much — the  common  people. 


LUELLA  KNOTT 
Biographies 

The  Women  of  Florida 
1940 


“Strikingly  rich  and  beautiful  has  been  the  life  of  Luella 
Knott  of  Tallahassee.  Representing  those  qualities  which 
mark  the  woman  of  gentle  birth,  we  find  few  who  possess 
the  charm  and  culture  which  have  been  bequeathed  by  a 
long  line  of  illustrious  ancestors.  She  is  a  dreamer  of  dreams 
of  her  homeland,  the  South,  which  she  loves  so  well;  a  writer 
of  poetry,  a  practical  woman,  a  helpful  wife  and  a  devoted 
mother. 


“The  daughter  of  John  Reese  and  Elizabeth  Pugh  of 
North  Carolina,  Mrs.  Knott  enjoys  the  distinction  of  having 

on  each  side  of  her  immediate  family  two  lines  of  royalty 
verified  back  to  Lucius,  King  of  Briton,  first  Christian  king 
in  the  world,  in  170.  Her  lineage  is  traced  directly  through 
Edward,  of  England,  and  his  wife  Princess  Eleanor  of 
Castile,  descending  from  Alfred  the  Great,  William  the 
Conqueror  and  the  Emperor  Charlemagne.  By  reason  of 
this,  she  is  enrolled  by  the  Sovereign  and  Royal  Court  as  a 
member  of  the  Order  of  the  Crown.  Being  also  a  direct 
descendant  of  eight  of  the  Barons  who  wrested  the  Magna 
Charta  from  King  John,  she  is  a  life  member  of  the  Nation¬ 
al  Society  of  Magna  Charta.  Her  name  is  also  listed  in  the 
Most  Noble  Knights  of  the  Garter,  the  highest  Order  of 
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Chivalry;  and  in  the  Order  of  the  First  Crusade  through 
her  ancestor  Hugh  the  Great,  who  carried  the  Cross  to 
Jerusalem  in  1096.  She  is  a  member  of  the  Daughters  of  the 
American  Revolution,  the  Colonial  Dames,  the  Court  of 
Honor  and  the  United  Daughters  of  the  Confederacy. 

“Mrs.  Knott’s  maternal  ancestor,  Sir  David  Reese,  a  native 
of  Wales,  took  part  in  the  terrible  siege  of  Londonderry, 
suffered  many  hardships,  achieving  honor  and  a  name 
in  history.  His  son,  David,  emigrated  to  Pennsylvania,  later 
moving  to  North  Carolina.  He  married  Susan  Polk  of  the 
President  Polk  family  and  a  descendant  of  Scotch  Royalty. 
Well  educated,  Sir  David  became  prominent  among  the 
early  settlers  and  was  a  signer  of  the  Mecklenburg  Decla¬ 
ration  of  Independence.  He  and  his  five  sons  served  in  the 
Revolution.  History  describes  him  as  a  born  statesman  and 
one  of  the  best  of  men. 

James  Pugh  emigrated  to  Chester  County,  Pennsylvania 
in  1690.  He  was  a  Quaker  and  acquired  a  vast  estate  ex¬ 
tending  from  Pennsylvania  into  North  Carolina.  One  of 
his  sons,  Thomas,  eventually  inherited  and  occupied  the 
North  Carolina  extension.  Members  of  the  Pugh  family 
have  achieved  distinction  in  medicine,  music,  art  and  litera¬ 
ture.  Perhaps  the  most  notable  testimony  to  their  scholar¬ 
ship  is  the  translation  into  the  Welsh  tongue  of  many  clas¬ 
sics  and  particularly  of  the  Testimony  of  the  Twelve  Patri¬ 
archs;  authorship  of  Pugh’s  English  and  Welsh  Dictionary, 
editing  the  Cambrian  Register  and  the  Welsh  magazine, 
Y  Greal. 
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“True  to  the  traditions  and  traits  of  her  ancestors,  Mrs. 
Knott  is  gentle,  unassuming  and  unpretentious.  Almost  ex¬ 
clusively  a  home-maker  she  has  many  interesting  side-lines 
of  activity.  She  has  done  well  in  painting,  music,  dramatics 
and  poetry.  Her  songs, — words  and  music — are  many, 
about  fifty  of  which  have  been  published.  Four  books  of 
poetry,  Mary  Magdalene,  The  Garden  I  Love  Best,  Uncle 
Abe  Says  .  .  .  and  Where  We  Call  Each  Other  Honey  .  .  . 
testify  to  her  unusual  versatility  of  thought  and  expression. 
Her  verse  is  direct,  realistic  and  musical  and  displays  a 
sympathetic  understanding  of  life  and  its  problems. 

“Presiding  with  dignity  and  charm  in  one  of  Tallahassee’s 
most  hospitable  homes,  Mrs.  Knott  exemplifies  the  great 
value  to  society  of  lofty  Christian  character,  devoted  to  the 
service  of  others. 

“A  native  of  Graham,  North  Carolina,  Luella  Pugh  came 
to  Florida  to  visit  relatives  soon  after  graduating  from  col¬ 
lege  in  Greensboro,  North  Carolina.  She  was  later  married 
to  William  V.  Knott.  They  are  the  parents  of  three  splendid 
children.  A  daughter,  Mary  Knott  Bazemore,  is  a  prominent 
physician  in  Philadelphia,  having  graduated  from  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Pennsylvania  School  of  Medicine.  She  afterwards 
took  special  courses  in  Pediatrics.  For  several  years  she  has 
been  certified  by  the  American  Board  of  Pediatrics  and  is  in 
Who’s  Who  in  Medicine  and  Surgery.  Two  sons,  Charles 
and  James,  graduated,  respectively  in  Accounting  and  Law. 
Both  are  honorably  identified  with  the  professional  life  of 
the  State. 
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“Present  State  Treasurer,  Mr.  Knott  has  for  many  years 
held  the  offices  of  State  Auditor,  Comptroller  and  Trea¬ 
surer.  He  has  been  appointed  to  each  of  these  positions 
twice  without  solicitation  and  has  been  retained  in  them 
each  time  he  has  been  a  candidate.  First  appointed  by  Gov¬ 
ernor  Mitchell  to  audit  certain  county  offices  in  1895,  his 
work  developed  into  a  State  Auditing  Department.  He  has 
served  Florida  acceptably  and  honorably  in  different  posi¬ 
tions  during  each  administration  since,  except  during  the 
World  War,  when  he  was  employed  by  the  Government.  He 
is  a  man  of  irreproachable  integrity  and  unusual  ability, 
loved  and  lespected  by  all  who  know  him.  Hie  has  always 
found  a  sympathetic  and  understanding  help-mate  in  his 
wife,  the  subject  of  this  sketch. 

A  lady  of  the  old  school,  Airs.  Knott  is  a  rare  combina¬ 
tion  of  a  positive  personality,  devout  and  conservative,  with 

a  tender,  sympathetic  understanding,  a  keen  sense  of  humor 
and  gentle  wit.  And  while  her  life  has  been  devoted  to  the 
service  of  others,  only  the  beneficiaries  of  her  quiet,  unosten¬ 
tatious  helpfulness,  can  testify  to  her  expeditious  conquests 
over  difficulties.  She  has  aided  and  encouraged  many  in  ac¬ 
quiring  an  education  and  has  been  an  inspiration  to  countless 
young  people  in  attaining  the  higher  planes  of  life  and  use¬ 
fulness. 

“There  is  perhaps  nothing  more  typical  of  her  life  and 
personality  than  the  last  verse  of  her  ‘Compensation’ 
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If  any  heart  is  sweet  and  pure 
Because  my  love  was  ready, 

If  any  life  is  more  secure 

Because  my  hand  was  steady ; 

If  I  have  spent  my  little  while 
In  loving,  cheerful  giving, 

And  taught  one  quiv’ring  Up  to  smile 
Then,  life  is  worth  the  living. 

If  others  serve  because  I  lent 
The 711  joy  and  inspiration, 

Then,  all  the  pain  of  life  has  found 
A bundant  Compensation. 


MRS.  E.  L.  BAZEMORE 

1941 

Mary  Knott  Bazemore,  M.D.,  University  Pennsylvania  School  of 
Medicine.  Certified  American  Board  of  Pediatrics,  Fellow  Amei- 
ican  Medical  Association,  American  Academy  of  Pediatrics,  ,  s- 
sistant  Pediatrician  Bryn  Mawr  and  Germantown  Hospitals,  Asst. 
Professor  Pediatrics  Woman’s  Medical  College,  Child  Physician 
Children’s  Bureau  of  Health,  Philadelphia. 


HON.  WILLIAM  VALENTINE  KNOTT 
“Mr.  Knott  has  for  many  years  held  the  offices  of  State  Auditor, 
Comptroller  and  Treasurer.  He  has  been  appointed  to  each  of 
these  positions  twice  without  solicitation  and  has  been  retained  in 
them  each  time  he  has  been  a  Candidate.  .  .  .  He  has  served  Florida 
acceptably  and  honorably  in  different  positions  during  every  ad¬ 
ministration  since  1895,  except  during  the  World  War  when  he 
was  employed  by  the  Government.  ...  A  man  of  irreproachable 
integrity  and  unusual  ability,  loved  and  respected  by 
all  who  know  him.” 

— Biographies. 


KNOTT  IN  A  NUTSHELL 


“William  Valentine  Knott  is  the  son  of  Judge  and  Mrs, 
James  Robert  Knott,  who  came  to  Florida  from  Georgia 
and  settled  in  Sumpter  county  when  he  was  a  boy.  He 
promptly  went  hard  to  work  and  has  grown  up  with  the  state. 
Indeed,  he  has  been  closely  identified  with  Florida’s  devel¬ 
opment  and  has  been  connected  with  county  and  state 
official  life  almost  continuously  ever  since. 

“He  was  commissioned  by  Governor  Mitchell  to  do  some 
expert  auditing  of  county  offices  and  records.  His  service  in 
this  special  work  was  so  very  satisfactory  and  so  beneficial 
to  the  state  that  it  later  developed  into  an  appointment,  now 
known  as  State  Auditor. 

“In  1801  he  was  offered  the  office  of  State  Comptroller 
upon  the  death  of  Hon.  W.  H.  Reynolds.  The  salary  was 
greater  and  there  were  other  advantages  in  the  Comptrol¬ 
ler’s  office  over  that  of  Auditor,  but  he  was  ambitious  to 
bring  the  Auditor’s  work  up  to  a  more  ideal  standard  of 
excellence  and  place  it  upon  a  firmer  foundation  before  he 
gave  it  up  and  so  he  stayed  where  he  was  until  he  completed 
six  years  service,  at  the  end  of  which  time  he  accepted  the 
appointment  of  State  Treasurer  upon  the  resignation  of 
Hon.  J.  B.  Whitfield,  who  resigned  to  accept  the  office  of 
Attorney  General. 

“He  held  the  office  of  Treasurer  for  nine  years  with¬ 
out  opposition  and  resigned  to  accept  the  office  of  State 
Comptroller  in  1912,  where  by  the  vote  of  the  people,  he 
also  succeeded  himself  without  opposition.  He  accepted 
each  public  trust  when  convinced  that  he  could  serve  bettei 
by  so  doing,  and  by  conscientious  application  to  the  duties 
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imposed,  and  a  determination  to  do  his  very  best  he  has 
proved  a  genuine  success  everywhere. 

“His  private  life  is  irreproachable.  The  opinion  of  his 
neighbors  and  many  friends  is  that  “there  never  was  a  kind¬ 
er,  more  generous  nor  better  man”.  He  has  been  a  consistent 
member  of  the  Baptist  church  ever  since  his  boyhood  and  his 
family  for  generations  have  been  members  of  this  or  some 
other  Protestant  church.  But  there  is  nothing  narrow  about 
him  in  his  religious  views  or  otherwise. 

“He  has  always  been  a  temperate  and  a  temperance  man. 
Everybody  who  knows  Will  Knott  agrees  that  he  is  a  most 
unusual  combination  of  honesty,  uprightness  and  ability. 
He  has  accomplished  much  but  he  has  done  it  all  in  a  modest 
and  unassuming  way,  never  caring  who  got  the  credit  and 
the  glory.  There  is  hardly  a  department  of  state  government 
that  has  not  felt  the  influence  of  his  quiet  and  forceful  judg¬ 
ment  and  that  has  not  been  benefitted  and  improved  by  his 
suggestion  or  execution.  Some  of  the  best  and  most  benefi¬ 
cial  legislation  has  been  recommended  and  urged  by  him, 
and  there  is  not  a  county  in  the  state  whose  financial  records 
have  not  been  revised  and  improved  through  his  direct  influ¬ 
ence. 

“Mr.  Knott  is  no  sensationalist  and  is  not  extreme  in  any¬ 
thing.  He  weighs  each  detail  of  every  proposition,  considers 
every  side  of  it,  draws  his  conclusions  deliberately  and,  with 
the  state’s  best  interests  first,  he  comes  to  a  firm  decision, 
This  quiet  and  conservative  temperament  has  been  a  great 
asset  in  his  service  on  the  different  state  boards  ....  For 
nearly  twenty  years,  Mr.  Knott  has  served  his  state  in  con¬ 
scientious  application  to  duty.  .  .  .  He  is  an  old-time  demo¬ 
crat,  honest,  capable,  determined  and  fearless.  Will  Knott 
has  been  weighed  in  the  balances  and  not  found  wanting. 
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He  is  a  man  with  a  mind.  A  man  with  a  will.  A  man  of 
character.” 

— Florida  Record,  1916. 

Every  now  and  then  there  is  a  man  the  people  just  will 
elect  every  time  he  offers  them  an  opportunity,  and  Knott 
is  one  of  that  kind.” 

— St.  Petersburg  Times,  1915. 

Knott  is  a  plain  business  man.  He  was  born  and  reared 
among  the  masses  and  by  painstaking  industry;  honest  en¬ 
deavor;  attention  to  every  detail  of  every  trust  committed 
to  him,  he  has  won  the  confidence  of  the  people  and  gained 
an  enviable  reputation  as  a  wise  counsellor  and  a  sagacious 
man  of  business.  He  is  not  only  acquainted  with  all  of  Flor¬ 
ida’s  prominent  citizens,  but  they  are  his  friends.  These 
friends  have  seen  Knott  rested  and  tried;  they  know  his 
worth;  they  know  they  can  trust  him.” 

— Jasper  News,  1916. 

“There  is  in  the  man  a  heart  of  gold  and  a  broad  and 
human  sympathy  which  endears  him  to  those  who  know  him 
best.  Of  his  efficiency  there  can  be  no  question;  of  his 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  affairs  of  the  state,  no  doubt; 
of  his  ability  to  fill  the  Governor's  chair,  no  dispute.  Hither¬ 
to  he  has  been  elected  and  re-elected  to  office  without  any¬ 
thing  like  a  personal  campaign — his  worth  has  been  recog¬ 
nized  by  the  people  without  his  seeking  to  impress  it  upon 
them  by  active  political  canvass.  The  Tribune  expects  Mr. 
Knott  to  develop  abilities  as  a  campaigner  surprising  to  those 
who  have  regarded  him  as  a  worker,  rather  than  as  a  mixer. 
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He  is  capable  in  both  directions,  and  his  opponents  will 
discover  that  his  close  application  to  duty  has  not  unfitted 
him  for  the  varied  demands  of  the  hustler. 

— Tampa  Tribune,  1916. 

“He  is  a  man  of  the  people.  The  correctness  of  his  pri¬ 
vate  life,  his  stern  sense  of  justice  and  unswerving  integrity 
are  so  apparent  as  to  be  recognized  by  all  who  come  into 
personal  contact  with  him.  Accuracy  and  absolute  fidelity 
are  thoroughly  combined  in  W.  V.  Knott.” 

— Gulf  Coast  Breeze,  1903. 

“Mr.  Knott  is  not  a  politician  and  has  never  sought  an 
office.  He  has  simply  retained  it  unmolested  since  it  was 
offered  to  him.  His  first  appointment  as  State  Auditor  was 
made  not  because  he  was  a  politician  or  because  he  sought 
it,  but  because  he  was  known  and  recognized  as  the  finest  ex¬ 
pert  accountant  in  the  state,  and  at  the  same  time  a  thorough¬ 
ly  honest  and  eminently  capable  man.” 

— Tallahassee  True  Democrat,  1912. 

“If  there  is  one  man  more  in  the  state  than  any  other  the 
right  man  in  the  right  place,  that  man  is  Knott.  Could  we 
have  our  way,  Knott  would  be  State  Auditor  till  he  died  or 
ran  away.” 

— White  Springs  Herald,  1901. 

“Florida  has  one  capable  official  who  is  in  no  sense  a  poli¬ 
tician.  We  refer  to  Hon.  W.  V.  Knott.  Mr.  Knott  has  never 
been  an  office  seeker.  His  fine  business  attainments  caused 
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him  to  be  appointed  Auditor,  and  when  the  lamented  Rey¬ 
nolds  died  the  vacant  position  was  offered  to  Mr.  Knott, 
but  he  declined  the  honor,  although  the  salary  was  greater 
than  he  was  receiving  as  Auditor.  He  had  work  on  hand 
that  needed  his  attention  at  that  time,  and  his  loyalty  to 
duty  was  greater  than  his  desire  for  promotion.” 

— Maclenny  Standard,  1912. 

“Will  Knott  is  a  type  of  the  ideal  official.  His  official  life 
presents  one  of  those  unusual  but  desirable  instances  in  which 
the  office  has  sought  the  man.  He  came  to  Florida  in  early 
life  and  for  many  years  served  most  efficiently  as  State  Aud¬ 
itor.  He  proved  himself  to  be  one  of  the  most  expert  ac¬ 
countants  the  State  ever  had.  In  recognition  of  this  he  was 
appointed  State  Treasurer.” 

— St.  Augustine  Record,  1903. 

“A  little  more  than  nine  years  ago,  W.  V.  Knott  was 
offered  the  position  of  Comptroller,  and  tho  he  has  never 
said  so,  his  friends  know  that  he  sacrificed  as  much  in  refus¬ 
ing  the  office  then,  as  he  has  sacrificed  in  accepting  it  now. 
The  difference  in  salary  and  in  the  work  at  that  time  made 
everything  in  favor  of  acceptance,  while  the  same  conditions 
at  the  present  time  favored  him  remaining  where  he  was. 
He  is  not  a  man  to  count  dollars  nor  responsibilities  nor 
labor,  but  a  man  who  regards  only  where  he  can  give  the 
best  service  and  do  the  most  good.” 

— The  True  Democrat,  1912. 

“The  people  of  this  section  know  Will  Knott  and  respect 
and  honor  and  trust  him.  They  have  confidence  in  his  clean 
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hands  and  his  rectitude  of  purpose.  As  State  Treasurer  he 
has  handled  the  State’s  financial  affairs  with  eminent  ability 
and  unchallenged  honesty.” 

— Tampa  Times,  1912. 

“Surely  the  office  sought  the  man  if  ever  it  did,  when  W. 
V.  Knott  was  made  comptroller.  We  often  hear  men  tell 
about  how  they  love  to  serve  their  state  and  people,  but 
here  is  an  actual  example  of  a  true  servant  making  a  per¬ 
sonal  sacrifice  for  the  public.  Mr.  Knott  goes  into  the  Comp¬ 
troller’s  office  where  there  is  more  work,  much  more  re¬ 
sponsibility,  and  where  the  pay  (because  of  the  fees  in  the 
Treasurer’s  office)  is  less.  He  is  going  to  do  more  work  for 
less  money.  It  is  an  admirable  appointment  and  a  noble 
sacrifice  of  Knott’s.  He  knew  the  work  and  is  man  enough 
to  do  it.” 

— The  Pensacola  Daily  News,  1912. 

“Since  his  entrance  into  State  affairs,  he  has  gone  upward 
and  onward,  and  has  made  a  good  and  efficient  officer  wheie- 
ever  the  people  have  placed  him — as  careful  and  painstak¬ 
ing  in  a  small  office  as  in  a  big  one.” 

— Tampa  Tribune. 

“Absolutely  honest,  unassuming,  and  pleasant  to  meet 
but  possessed  of  rock-bottom  business  sense  and  ability 
Mr.  Knott  has  proved  a  splendid  public  official.  The  office 
of  Comptroller  requires  a  man  of  business  ability,  of  moral 
strength,  of  back-bone,  and  upon  whom  no  political  faction 
has  any  strings. 

“Will  Knott  is  that  kind  of  man.” 

— St.  Augustine  Record,  1912. 
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Serves  Eleven  Governors 

A  State  official  William  V.  Knott — who  has  served 
with  1 1  governors  of  Florida,  will  retire  from  the  office  of 
treasurer  at  the  close  of  his  present  term. 

The  vetei  an  official  has  been  a  moving  force  in  many  of 
Florida’s  forward  steps.  He  was  largely  responsible  for 
setting  up  the  Board  of  Administration  to  handle  the  bond¬ 
ed  indebtedness  of  the  67  counties.  His  work  as  a  member 
of  the  Industrial  Commission  when  it  started  in  1935  has 
meant  much  toward  the  smooth  operation  of  the  Workmen’s 
Compensation  Act. 

“Keenly  interested  in  the  State’s  institutions,  Knott  has 
worked  steadily  for  new  buildings  and  other  improvements. 

“Noted  for  his  remarkable  grasp  of  State  affairs  and  un¬ 
usual  knowledge  of  land  descriptions  throughout  Florida’s 
67  counties,  the  venerable  official  will  complete  38  years  in 
the  State’s  employ  on  Oct.  20. 

“Coming  to  Florida  in  1881  in  a  “covered  wagon,”  he  has 
been  a  forceful  figure  in  this  State’s  history.  He  has  held  the 
offices  of  state  auditor,  treasurer,  comptroller  and  superin¬ 
tendent  of  the  hospital,  Chattahoochee. 

“In  1936  Knott  defeated  two  candidates  in  the  first  pri¬ 
mary  by  a  majority  of  26,037  for  re-election  as  State  Trea¬ 
surer.  That  was  the  only  Democratic  primary  in  which 
Knott  was  opposed  for  a  cabinet  office. 

“Governor  Mitchell  appointed  Knott  to  his  first  state  job 
in  1895.  It  was  a  special  auditing  assignment  in  Hillsborough 
County.  In  1897  he  was  brought  to  Tallahassee  by  Gov¬ 
ernor  Bloxham  to  fill  a  position  which  later  became  state 
auditor’s  office.  The  pay  was  $5  a  day  with  no  provision  for 
traveling  expenses. ” 


Pensacola  Journal,  1939. 
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Retirement  of  Treasurer  Knott 

“The  voluntary  retirement  of  Hon.  W.  V.  Knott  as  Treas¬ 
urer  of  the  State  of  Florida  marks  the!  passing  from  public 
life  of  one  of  the  finest  and  most  trustworthy  public  officials 
the  State  has  ever  had.  Mr.  Knott  has  served  the  people  of 
Florida  for  forty  years  in  various  high  positions,  and  there 
has  never  been  a  single  suggestion  of  failure  in  the  peiform- 
ance  of  his  duties.  He  has  served  as  Comptroller,  Superin¬ 
tendent  of  the  State  Asylum  at  Chattahoochee,  and  as  State 
Treasurer,  always  with  marked  ability  and  sterling  honesty, 
and  he  has  won  the  esteem  and  admiration  of  all  Florida. 
As  State  Treasurer,  he  has  handled  many  millions  of  dol¬ 
lars  with  care  and  accuracy.  Air.  Knott  is  not  the  shouting, 
speech-making  professional  politician — he  has  stayed  at 
Tallahassee  the  greatest  part  of  his  time  and  given  his  at¬ 
tention  to  the  business  of  his  office — but  he  is  well-known  and 
beloved  by  the  State  which  greatly  regrets  his  leaving  pub¬ 
lic  life.” 

— Clay  County  Crescent,  1941. 


“Good  and  Faithful  Servant” 

“The  approaching  retirement  of  State  Treasurer  William 
Valentine  Knott  is  a  matter  of  sincere  interest  throughout 
Florida.  Thirty-eight  years  in  public  office,  Mr.  Knott  feels 
that  his  age — 77 — will  preclude  his  offering  himself  again 
as  a  candidate  next  year.  He  will  come  under  the  provisions 
of  the  state  retirement  act  and  receive  his  full  pay  for  the 
remainder  of  his  life. 

“Mr.  Knott  has  filled  high  positions  in  the  state  Audit¬ 
or,  Comptroller,  Treasurer — always  with  honor  and  efficien¬ 
cy.  ...  He  has  given  the  state  years  of  constructive  service 
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and  has  richly  earned  retirement  and  the  contentment  of  con¬ 
templation  of  a  life  well  lived.” 

— Tampa  Tribune,  1939. 

Will  Knott  To  Retire 

“Seldom  do  we  see  a  public  man  voluntarily  retire  in  the 
heyday  of  a  successful  career,  regardless  of  his  own  age, 
but  State  Treasurer  Will  Knott,  former  Leesburg  citizen, 
announced  Saturday  that  he  would  retire  at  the  end  of  his 
present  term  instead  of  making  the  race  again. 

“His  reason  was  that  another  term  would  put  him  in  such 
a  high  age  brackett  that  his  activity  might  be  impaired  and 
he  prefers  to  retire  with  his  record  for  continued  attention  to 
the  details  of  his  office  and  a  record  of  successful  adminis¬ 
tration  unbroken.  There  was  no  doubt  that  he  would  have 
been  reelected  again.” 

— Leesburg  Commercial,  1939. 

“The  Honorable  William  V.  Knott,  who  has  served  Flor¬ 
ida  citizens  well  as  State  Treasurer  and  Comptroller,  an¬ 
nounced  Sunday  he  would  not  be  a  candidate  to  succeed 
himself  as  State  Treasurer  in  the  coming  State  election. 

“There  never  lived  a  finer,  squarer  man  than  Bill  Knott, 
as  his  close  friends  call  him. 

“To  know  him  intimately  is  a  privilege  anci  an  inspiration. 
He  may  have  had  political  opponents,  but  he  never  haci  an 
enemy.  His  greatest  pleasure  is  being  a  friend  of  man,  a 
good  neighbor  to  everyone  no  matter  what  the  walk  of  life 
might  be. 

“Bill  Knott  has  as  kind  a  word  for  the  garbage  man  as  he 
has  for  a  bank  president.  And  that  kindness  is  not  mercenaiy 
to  the  extent  of  obtaining  a  vote.  His  is  a  sincere  friendship, 

a  genuine  courtesy,  which  beggar  or  prince  recognize. 

— Orlando  Reporter  Star,  1939* 
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A  Worthy  Official  To  Retire 

“Last  week  we  published  an  announcement  made  by  State 
Treasurer  W.  V.  Knott  to  the  effect  that  he  would  not  be  a 
candidate  to  succeed  himself  before  the  Democratic  Pri¬ 
maries  next  year.  While  the  thousands  of  friends  in  Florida 
of  Mr.  Knott  regret  to  lose  his  services  in  the  important  posi¬ 
tion  he  has  held  so  long  and  so  commendably,  they  recognize 
the  fact  that  he  is  entitled  to'  some  period  of  rest  in  the  ma¬ 
ture  time  of  his  life.  Mr.  Knott  is  approaching  the  four  score 
years  of  life,  and  they  have  been  busy  years  and  faithful 
years,  and  his  friends  feel  that  he  is  entitled  to  spend  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  his  life  in  rest  or  recreation.  He  is  in  splendid 
health  and  his  mind  is  as  clear  as  at  any  time  in  his  life.  He 
has  lived  wisely  and  his  reward  is  a  splendid  physical  condi¬ 
tion. 

“Mr.  Knott’s  record  has  been  a  remarkable  one.  For  about 
forty  years  he  has  held  public  positions  connected  with  the 
State  government.  If  we  remember  correctly,  he  served  first 
as  a  public  auditor  for  the  State.  He  has  served  as  State 
Auditor,  Comptroller,  Superintendent  of  the  State  Hospital 
at  Chattahoochee,  and  for  the  past  eleven  years  he  has  been 
State  Treasurer.  His  record  has  been  absolutely  clean.  He 
has  served  his  State  and  its  people  faithfully  and  honestly 
and  he  has  earned  the  right  to  look  upon  his  past  record 
with  a  degree  of  pride  few  men  in  past  public  life  in  Florida 

can  feel. 

“Mr.  Knott  retires  from  office  with  the  faith  of  the  people 
of  his  State.  He  enjoys  an  esteem  that  is  worth  more  than 
gold,  and  the  best  of  all  is  that  he  is  richly  deserving  of  that 
esteem.  We  hope  for  him  many  years  of  future  life  framed 
in  a  consciousness  of  fidelity,  honesty  and  square  dealing. 
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“Here  are  our  good  wishes  for  the  best  of  everything  for 
our  retiring  State  Treasurer  W.  V.  Knott.” 

— The  Clay  County  Crescent,  1939. 

“Few  men  are  as  well  known,  and  deservedly  popular  as 
Treasurer  Knott.  His  retirement  will  create  a  gap  in  the 
official  family  at  Tallahassee  that  is  going  to  be  hard  to  fill. 
Competent,  kindly,  friendly,  he  has  been  the  ideal  of  what  a 
public  servant  should  be.  Tens  of  thousands  over  the  state 
will  wish  him  happiness  and  contentment  in  his  retirement.” 

— Bradenton  Herald,  1939. 

“Upon  occasion  of  his  retirement  from  office,  Jan.  1941, 
Mr.  Knott  was  presented  with  a  handsome  testimonial  by  the 
employees  of  his  office.  This  ciocument  bears  the  seal  of 
Florida  and  is  23  x  16  inches  unframed.  Inscribed  upon  it 
are  the  following  greetings  signed  by  the  sixty-eight  em¬ 
ployees.  At  the  same  time,  he  was  presented  with  a  substan¬ 
tial  expression  in  United  States’  Bonds,  of  their  love  and 
esteem. 

To  WILLIAM  VALENTINE  KNOTT 
Treasurer  of  the  State  of  Florida 
February  1 903-February  1912 
September  1928-January  1941. 

GREETINGS 

“Contemplating  your  retirement  from  the  office  you  have 
filled  for  twenty-one  years  with  distinction  to  yourself  and 
eminent  service  to  the  state,  the  employees  of  all  depart¬ 
ments  under  your  direction  desire  to  express  gratitude  for 
your  unfailing  personal  kindness,  admiration  of  your  pub¬ 
lic  record  and  best  wishes  for  your  continued  good  health, 
happiness  and  prosperity. 
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“We  take  pride  in  the  fact  that  you  retire  to  private  life 
after  nearly  forty  years  of  public  service  with  thousands  of 
friends  and  no  enemies.  We  rejoice  that  our  paths  though 
they  cease  to  be  identical,  will  still  be  parallel  and  that  as 
time  passes,  our  old  friendship  will  grow  older  and  deeper. 

“An  impressive  ceremony  was  held  in  the  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives,  State  Capitol,  on  December  30th  I94°s  present¬ 
ing  gifts  from  members  of  the  Cabinet  to  retiring  members: 
judge  Gibbs,  Governor  Cone  and  Treasurer  Knott.  Mr. 
Knott’s  gift  was  presented  by  Honorable  R.  A.  Gray,  Secre¬ 
tary  of  State. 

“Honorable  R.  A.  Gray,  Secretary  of  State: 

“It  falls  to  my  happy  lot  just  now  to  represent  the  Gov¬ 
ernor  and  my  fellow  Cabinet  officers,  in  the  next  presenta¬ 
tion. 

“There  have  been  very  few  men  in  the  public  service  in 
Florida  since  it  became  a  State  that  has  any  record  that  will 
even  approach  his  record  in  the  public  service.  Forty  years. 
What  a  great  privilege  that  is  for  him  to  look  back  on.  A 
record  of  forty  years  in  the  service  of  his  State.  That  service 
has  been  varied  in  the  kind  of  offices  he  has  held.  He  was 
the  first  man  that  ever  held  an  office  even  similar  to  that 
of  State  Auditor,  and  out  of  his  service  grew  the  creation  of 
the  State  Auditing  Department,  now  one  of  the  very  im¬ 
portant  departments  of  the  government.  Then  he  has  been 
State  Treasurer,  State  Comptroller,  Superintendent  of  our 
largest  State  institution,  and  he  has  been  State  Treasurer 
again,  and  his  record  and  his  qualifications  are  so  well  known 
to  all  the  people  of  Florida,  and  particularly  the  leaders  of 
Florida,  that  they  have  always  known  that  when  he  was  in 
office  he  was  practicing  and  exemplifying  and  putting  into 
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his  every-day  work  the  very  highest  possible  type  of  public 
service.  No  one  could  excel  him.  No  one  ever  has.  No  one 
ever  will.  And,  without  taking  up  more  of  your  time,  the 
Governor  and  the  Cabinet  have  also  selected  for  Mr.  Knott 
a  sterling  silver  tray— sterling,  because  that  is  the  kind  of 
character  he  bears.  I  don’t  know  what  all  is  going  to  be 
served  in  this  tray.  The  jeweler  told  me  it  could  be  used  for 
a  lot  of  things.  We  are  going  to  say  that  represents  the 
adaptability  and  the  qualities  of  Mr.  Knott.  It  makes  no 
difference  where  he  is  called  into  service,  he  has  always  given 
that  same  kind  of  service  in  any  office  that  he  held.  So,  Mr. 
Knott,  on  behalf  of  the  Governor  and  your  fellow  Cabinet 
officers,  we  give  you  this  sterling  silver  tray,  with  our  love 
and  affection.  Applause.”  , 

Honorable  Nathan  Mayo,  Secretary  of 

Agriculture  : 

“Governor  Cone,  fellow  members  of  the  Cabinet,  their 
Wives  and  Friends,  and  Mrs.  Knott: 

“Mrs.  Knott,  I  fully  agree  with  my  good  friend  Bob  as  to 
what  he  has  said  about  your  good  husband.  I  fully  agree 
that  he  has  made  one  of  the  most  outstanding  State  officials 
that  Florida  has  ever  had.  But  to  make  such  a  great  man  as 
Mr.  Knott,  one  has  to  have  a  helper.  Those  who  have  passed 
the  milestones  of  life  like  you  and  Mr.  Knott  and  Mrs. 
Mayo  and  myself,  well  know  that  without  a  good  helper, 
we  cannot  meet  the  goal  that  we  should  expect;  we  cannot 
do  the  team-work  that  we  need;  we  cannot  reach  that  grade 
that  we  have  to  reach,  and  it  is  you,  Mrs.  Knott,  who  have 
been  the  life-long  helper  of  our  good  friend,  Mr.  Knott, 
who  have  helped  him  make  what  he  is.  Of  course  he  has 
done  his  part.  We  agree,  old  boy,  that  you  have  done  every- 
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thing  you  could,  but  you  know  as  well  as  I  do  that  in  life  we 
need  a  helper,  and,  Mrs.  Knott,  you  have  been  that  helper, 
and  it  is  a  pleasure  to  me,  representing  the  Governor  and 
the  Cabinet,  to  present  to  you  this  little  token,  and  we  trust 
you  will  enjoy  it,  and  I  know  you  will,  just  as  much  as  we  do 
in  presenting  it  to  you,  our  good  friend  and  one  that  we  love 

so  much.” 
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PATERNAL  LINE 

HELI,  King  of  the  Britons 

LED,  King  of  the  Britons,  died  B.  C.  48 

THEOMANTIUS  succeeded  his  uncle  CASSIBILIN  B.  C. 

48  D.  B.  C.  26 — His  son 
CUNOBELIN  (B.  C.  26-17)— His  son 
AVIROGUS  A.  D.  44-74  Married 

GENISSA,  daughter  of  Emperor  Claudius  and  granddaugh¬ 
ter  of  Mark  Antony  and  3rd  wife  Octavia  Major — Their 
son 

MARIUS,  A.  D.  74  Married  Bradicea,  Queen  of  Icenians. 

Died  125 — Their  son 
COLIUS,  A.  D.  125  d.  170 — Son 

LUCIUS — first  Christian  King  in  the  World. — His  daugh¬ 
ter 

ATHILDIS— Married  MARCONIER  IV,  King  of  the 
Franks  A.  D.  128 — Their  son 

CLODOMIR  IV — King  of  Franks  149 — died  166 — Mar¬ 
ried  HASILDA,  daughter  of  the  King  of  Rugip — Their 
son 

FARABEST,  King  A.  D.  166— His  son 
SUNNO — His  son 

HILDERIC,  King  A.  D.  213— His  son 
BARTHEUS,  King  253— His  son 
CLODIUS  III,  272— His  son 
WALTER,  King  298  D.  306 — His  son 
DAGOBERT,  King  306  Died  317 — His  second  son 
CLODOMIR  IV,  319— His  son 
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RICHIMIR  II,  King  337,  Married  HASTILDA— Their 
son 

THEODOMIR,  King  350 — His  son 
CLODIUS  V,  King  360 — His  elder  son 
MARCOMIR  V,  last  King  of  the  Franks,  succeeded  by  his 
brother,  youngest  son  of  Clodius  V. 

DAGOBERT,  First  Duke — died  389,  his  son  2nd  Duke, 
Marcomir,  died  414 — Eldest  son 
GENEBALD — Died  419  without  male  issue — His  daugh¬ 
ter 

ARGOTTA,  Mother  of  all  the  Kings  of  France,  was  wife 
of  Pharamond,  Duke  of  the  East  Franks,  elected  King  of 
the  West  Franks — Their  son 

GLODIA,  surnamed  CRINITUS  or  Long-Hair  because 
he  made  the  Franks  wear  long  beards  and  long  hair  for 
a  sign  of  liberty.  Married  BASINA,  daughter  of  Weldel- 
phus,  King  of  the  Thuringinians — Their  son 
SIGMERUS  I— His  son 

FEREOLUS,  Duke  of  the  Moselle  and  Markgrave  of  the 
Schelde — He  married  (1st)  daughter  of  Clovis  I,  King 
of  France,  (2)  Deutera — Their  son 
AUSBERT  (Imperial  descent)  Married 
BLITHILDIS,  daughter  of  Clothary  I,  King  of  France— 
Their  son 

ARNOALDUS  MARKGRAVE  of  the  Schelde— 

ST.  ARNOLPH,  common  patriarch  of  the  Carolingian  and 
Capetian  Kings — Married  DODO,  a  saxon  lady  Theii 
son 

ANCHISES— Married  BEGGA,  heiress  of  Brahaut— 
Their  son 

PEPIN  of  HERISTAL,  690— His  son 

CHARLES  MARTEL,  King  of  the  Franks  married  LADY 

BOTHRUNDE,  D.  741— His  son 
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PEPIN  the  SHORT  (714-768)  Married 
BERTRADA,  daughter  of  Charibert,  Count  of  Leon. 
CHARLEMAGNE,  EMPEROR  of  Franks  and  Romans 
(747-814)  Married 

HILDEGARDE  OF  SUABIA  about  771 
LOUIS  I,  le  Debonnaire,  King  of  France  and  Roman  Em¬ 
peror  (The  Gentle,  Roman  Emperior)  (778-840)  Mar¬ 
ried  (second  wife) 

JUDITH  of  BAVARIA  about  798. 

CHARLES  II,  The  BALD  (823-878)  Married 
RICHILDIS  (second  wife) 

PRINCESS  JUDITH  Married 
BALDWIN  I,  BRAS  DE  FER,  Count  of  Flanders 
BALDWIN  II,  the  BALD  (d.  918)  Married 
ELFRIDA,  daughter  of  Alfred  the  Great,  King  of  Eng¬ 
land. 

ARNOLPH  I,  MAGNUS  Married 
ALISA,  daughter  of  Herbert  I,  Court  of  Vermandois. 
BALDWIN  III,  Count  of  Flanders  (d.  982)  Married 
MATILDA,  daughter  of  Herman  Billing,  Duke  of  Saxony. 
ARNOLPH  II,  Count  of  Flanders  (d.  988)  Married 
SUSANNA,  daughter  of  Berengarius  II,  King  of  Italy. 
BALDWIN  IV,  Barbatus,  Count  of  Valenciennes  married 
ELEONORA,  daughter  of  Richard  III,  the  Good,  Duke  of 
Normandy. 

BALDWIN  V,  the  Pious,  7th  Count  of  Flanders  (d.  1017) 
Married 

PRINCESS  ADELA,  daughter  of  Robert  II,  the  Pious, 
King  of  France. 

LADY  MATILDA  Married 

WILLIAM  THE  CONQUEROR,  Duke  of  Normandy, 
King  of  England  (d.  1085). 
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HENR\  I,  BEAUCLERC,  King  of  England  (1068-1135) 
Married 

PRINCESS  MATILDA  OF  SCOTLAND,  daughter  of 
Malcolm  III,  Canmore,  King  of  Scotland. 

MATILDA  (or  MAUD)  (1104-1167)  Married 
GEOFFRE1  PLANTAGENET,  Count  of  Anjou  (second 
husband) . 

HENRY  II,  King  of  England  (1133-1189)  Married 
ELEANOR  OF  AQUITAINE  (d.  1202). 

JOHN,  KING  OF  ENGLAND  (1160-1216)  Married 
ISABEL  (second  wife)  daughter  of  Aymer  de  Taillefer, 
Count  of  Angoulesme. 

HENRI  III,  King  of  England  (1206-1272)  Married 
ELEANOR,  daughter  of  Raymond  Berenger,  Count  of 
Provence. 

EDWARD  I,  King  of  England  (1239-1307)  (Ancestor  of 
George  VII,  present  King  of  England)  Married 
PRINCESS  ELEANOR,  daughter  of  Ferdinand  III,  King 
of  Castile. 

PRINCESS  ELEANOR  PLANTAGENET  Married 
SECOND  HENRI,  Count  de  Barr  in  Champaigne,  France. 
LADY  ELEANOR  DE  BARR  (See  Browning  Welsh 
Tract  281-pg.)  Married 

LLEWELYN  AP  OWEN,  Lord  of  South  Wales.  He  was 
also  of  royr^l  descent  from  Rhys,  “Prince  of  South 
Wales”.  (See  Burke’s  Ancestry  of  the  Royal  House  of 
Tudor). 

THOMAS  AP  LLEWELYN,  Lord  of  South  Wales.  (See 
Jordan — your  family  tree-137  pg.)  Married 
LADY  ELEANOR,  (See  Burke’s  Families  Vol.  11— page 

52)  • 

ELEANOR,  Daughter  of  Thomas  Llewelyn  Married 
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GRIFFITH  VAUGHAN,  Lord  of  Glandwyn.  (See  Burke’s 
Royal  Descents  of  Royal  Famdies.  Also,  Lloyd  s  History 
of  Powys  Fadog-Vol.  IV- 1 18  pg. ).  Theii  son 

OWAIN  AP  GRIFFITH,  whose  daughter 
GWEULLIAN  AP  GRIFFITH,  married 
JENKIN  AWBREY  (See  Browning  Welsh  Tract-pg.  295  ) . 
HOPKIN  AWBREY 
WILLIAM  AWBREY 
RICHARD  AWBREY 

THOMAS  AWBREY,  whose  daughter,  Joan  Awbrey, 
married  in  Wales  in  1665  David  Price,  who  came  to  Pa. 
1690,  with  his  family.  (See  First  Families  of  America 
Vol.  4-pg.  273). — Their  daughter 
JOAN  PRICE,  Married 
JAMES  PUGH,  died  1724 — Their  son 
THOMAS  PUGH,  born  1703,  married 
ELIZABETH  PUGH,  born  1709, — Their  son 
JAMES  PUGH,  born  1747,  married 
JANE  PATTERSON,  born  1754. 

JESSE  E.  PUGH,  born  May  25,  1802,  married 
NANCY  REESE — n-19-1921. 

JOHN  REESE  PUGH,  born  1-8-1831,  seventh  of  twelve 
children,  married 

ELIZABETH  PUGH  in  1852  (most  likely  also  a  descend¬ 
ant  of  the  first  James  Pugh). 

LUELLA  PUGH,  youngest  of  five  children,  married 
WILLIAM  V.  KNOTT  in  1895. 

PATERNAL  LINE— FROM 

HENRY  II,  King  of  France,  married 
ANNE  OF  RUSSIA,  their  son 
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PRINCE  HUGH  MAGNUS,  Duke  of  France  and  Ber- 
gundy,  Count  of  Vermandois,  married 
ADELHEID,  Countess  of  Vermandois.  Prince  Hugh  Mag¬ 
nus  (Hugh  the  Great)  was  one  of  the  seven  great  leaders 
of  the  First  Crusade  to  Jerusalem  1096.  Their  daughter 
(your  family  tree  by  Jordan  pg.  72-73-272). 

ISABEL  DE  VERMANDOIS,  married  2nd 
WILLIAM  DE  WARREN — Earl  of  Warren,  son  of  Wil¬ 
liam,  Earl  of  Warren — Earl  of  Surrey.  Their  son 
WILLIAM  DE  WARREN — Earl  of  Warren,  married 
ADELA  DE  T ALVA  S' — died  1174*  She  descended  from 
Robert  II,  the  pious  King  of  France.  Their  daughter 
ISABELLA  DE  WARREN,  married  2nd 

HAMLINE  PLANTAGENET,  V,  Earl  of  Surrey.  Died 
1202.  Their  daughter  ISABEL  PLANTAGENET, 
married 

ROGER  BARON  Le-BIGOD,  Lord  high  Steward  of  Eng¬ 
land.  Their  son 

HUGH  BIGOD,  2nd  Earl  of  Norfolk,  married 
MAUD,  daughter  of  William  le  Marechal,  3rd  Earl  of 
Pembroke — -Protector  of  England.  Their  son 
SIR  RALPH  BIGOD  (see  Jordan — Your  Family  Tree — 
pg.  136-137).  His  daughter 
ISABEL  BIGOD,  married 
JOHN  FITZ  GEOFFREY,  their  daughter 
MALID,  married 

PETER,  Lord  Geneville,  their  daughter 

JOAN  DE  GENEVILLE,  married 

SIR  ROGER  MORTIMER,  their  daughter 

MAUD  MORTIMER,  married 

JOHN  LORD  CHERLTON,  their  daughter 

JANE  CHERLTON,  married 
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JOHN  BARON  LE  STRANGE,  their  daughter  (See 
Burke’s  Royal  Families — Vol.  2 — Fo.  LXI). 
ELIZABETH  LE  STRANGE,  married 
GRUFFYDD  AP  MADOC  VYCHAN,  Lord  of  Glyn- 
dyfrdwy — Wales  (Jordan  Family  Tree  137)-  Their 
son  (Dwnn’s  Visitations  of  Wales — p.  226). 
GRUFFYDD  VYCHAN  (Griffeth  Vaughn),  married 
ELEANOR,  daughter  of  Philip  ap  Ivor  (Line  to  Charle- 
magne).  Their  son, 

OWAIN  AP  GRIFFITH  (See  Browning  Welsh  Tract 
294-296-299-295-300).  Whose  daughter 
GWEULLIAN  AP  GRIFFITH  married 
JENKIN  AWBREY 
HOPKIN  AWBREY 
WILLIAM  AWBREY 
RICHARD  AWBREY 
RICHARD  AWBREY 
THOMAS  AWBREY,  whose  daughter 
JOAN  AWBREY  married  in  Wales  in  1665  David  Price 
— who  came  to  Pa.  1690,  with  his  family.  Their 
daughter, 

JOAN  PRICE,  married  1692, 

JAMES  PUGH— died  1724 

(See  First  Families  of  America — Vol.  4,  pg.  273 — 
States  James  Pugh  extensive  land  owner  in  Chester 
Co.)  James  Pugh-Welsh  Tract  Planter  within  the  Ye 
ould  English  Parishes.  Browning  Welsh  Tract  249 — 
pg.  255.  In  Twy’s  of  Randor  &  Hoberford — Chester 
Co.,  Pa.  Land  owner  in  1703.  James  Pugh  Sr.,  mem¬ 
ber  of  Society  of  Friends  Quaker). 

Their  son 

THOMAS  PUGH  born  1703,  married 
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ELIZABETH  PUGH — born  1709 
JAMES  PUGH  born  1747,  married 
JANE  PATTERSON— born  1754 

JESSE  E.  PUGH  born  May  25,  1802,  married  1821 
NANCL  REESE  born  1804 

JOHN  REESE  PUGH-born  1-8-1832,  seventh  of  12 
children  married 

ELIZABETH  PUGH  in  1852  (Likely  also  descendant 
of  James  Pugh. 

LUELLA  PUGH — married 

WILLIAM  V.  KNOTT  in  1895 
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PATERNAL  LINE  THROUGH  ISABEL  2nd 
WIFE  OF  KING  JOHN  OF  ENGLAND 


RICUNIUS,  Count  of  Ardenne  and  a  Duke  on  the  Mosel¬ 
le  French  Monarchy,  420,  and  the  Fourteenth  in  paternal 
descent  from  Pharamond,  founder  of  the  French  Monar¬ 
chy  and  common  Patriarch  of  all  the  Kings  of  France. 
Of  the  same  family  of  Boulogne  were  the  celebrated 
Geofrey,  Baldwin,  etc.  Kings  of  Jerusalem. 

The  illustrious  House  of  Courteney  is  descended  from 
ATHON  DE  COURTENEY,  who  was  a  son  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernor  of  Chastear — Reynard,  His  son 
JOSELINE  DE  COURTENEY  married 
ISABEL,  daughter  of  Guy,  Lord  of  Montelhery,  whose 
son, 

MILO  DE  COURTENEY  married  ERMENGARDE 
(only  daughter  of  Renaud  II.  Count  of  Nevers) 

Whose  son 

REGINALD  DE  A  COURTENEY  (3rd  son)  married  a 
sister  of  Guy  Du  Donjon,  who  descended  Ancient 
Counts  of  Corbeil, 

Their  daughter, 

ISABELLA,  heiress  of  Courteney  married  . 

PRINCE  PETER  OF  FRANCE  and  their  daughter 

LADY  ALICE  COURTENEY  married 

AYMER  DE  TAILLEFER,  Lord  of  Angouleme,  their 

daughter, 

ISABELLA  DE  TAILLEFER,  2nd,  wife  of  King  John 
of  England. 

Their  son 

HENRY  III,  King  of  England  (1206-1272)  married 
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ELEANOR,  daughter  of  Raymond  Berenger,  Count  of 
Province. 

EDWARD  I,  King  of  England  (1239-1307)  married 
PRINCESS  ELEANOR,  their  daughter 
PRINCESS  FT  FA  NOR  PLANTAGENET,  married 
SECOND  HENRI,  Count  de  Barr  in  Champagne,  France. 
LADY  ELEANOR  DE  BARR  (see  Browning  Welsh 
Tract  281 — pg.) 

Married 

LLEWELYN  A.  OWEN, 

THOMAS  AP  LLEWELYN,  Lord  of  South  Wales,  (See 
Jordan — your  family  Tree — 137  pg.) 

Married 

LADY  ELEANOR  (Burke’s  Royal  Families  Vol.  II  — 
page  52). 

ELEANOR,  daughter  of  Thomas  LLewelyn 
Married 

GRIFFITH  VAUGHAN,  Lord  of  Glandwyn.  (See 
Burke’s  Royal  descents  &  Royal  Families.  Also,  Lloyd  s 
History  of  Powys  Fadog — Vol.  IV — nB  pg.) 

Their  son 

OWAIN  AP  GRIFFITH 
Whose  daughter 

GWEULLIAN  AP  GRIFFITH 
Married 

JENKIN  AWBREY  (See  Browning  Welsh  Tract— pg. 
295)- 

HOPKIN  AWBREY 
WILLIAM  AWBREY 
RICHARD  AWBREY 
THOMAS  AWBREY 
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Whose  daughter,  Joan  Awbrey,  married  in  Wales  in 
1 665 

David  Price,  who  came  to  Pa.  1690,  with  his  family. 
(See  First  Families  of  America  Vol.  4 — pg.  273). 

Their  daughter 
JOAN  PRICE 
Married 

JAMES  PUGH— died  1724 
Their  son 

THOMAS  PUGH— born  1703 
Married 

ELIZABETH  PUGH— born  1709 
JAMES  PUGH — born  1747 
Married 

JANE  PATTERSON— born  1754 
JESSE  E.  PUGH — born  May  25,  1802 
Married  1821 

NANCY  REESE— born  1804 
JOHN  REESE  PUGH— born,  1-8-1831 
Married 

ELIZABETH  PUGH  in  1852 
LUELLA  PUGH 
Married 

WILLIAM  VALENTINE  KNOTT— 1895 


LINE  FROM— THE  TEWDWR 
DESCENDED  FROM  HOWELL, 

KING  OF  WALES— A.  D.  94S 
Browning  pg.  652 — (Welsh  Tract  294-295-280-281.) 
RHYS  AP  TWEDWR — Prince  of  South  Wales — Married 
GWEULLIAN,  daughter  of  Gruffydd  ap  Cynad,  Prince 
of  North  Wales.  Whose  daughter, 
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PRINCESS  ELIZABETH,  married 
EDMUND,  Baron  of  Carew,  whose  son 
SIR  EDGAR  DE  CAREW,  Baron  of  Carew,  whose  son 
JOHN  DE  CAREW — Feudal  Lord  of  Carew,  whose 
daughter  (Browning  Welsh  Tract — 295) 

ANNE  DE  CAREW  (called  Nesta)  married 

(List  of  Awbrey  generations  referred  to  in  letter  22.) 

THOMAS  AWBREY,  Lord  of  Aberkinrigg.  Their  son 

THOMAS  AWBREY  OF  ABERKYNFRIG  married 

JOAN,  daughter  of  Frahaerue  Einon  Lord  of  Comond, 
whose  son 

THOMAS  AWBREY — Goch  of  Aberkynfrig — who  mar¬ 
ried 

NESTA,  daughter  of  Owen  Gethyn,  whose  son 
RICHARD  AWBREY  married 

CREISLIE,  daughter  and  co-heiress  of  Rees  Morgan  of 
Langadog  Carmartheushire — Ireland  end  of  the  His¬ 
toric  Kings  of  Leinster,  whose  son 

MORGAN  AWBREY  married 

ALICE,  daughter  of  Gwatkin  Thomas  David  Lloyd,  whose 
son 

JENKIN  AWBREY  married 

GWEULLIAN,  daughter  of  Owain  Griffith,  whose  son 
HOPKIN  AWBREY  married 
ANNE,  daughter  of  John  Griffith,  their  son 
WILLIAM  AWBREY  OF  ABERKYNFRIG— died 
1547.  Whose  son 

RICHARD  AWBREY  died  1580.  Married 
MARGARET,  daughter  of  Thoman  Gunter,  their  son 
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RICHARD  AWBREY  OF  LLANELYN  BROCK- 
NOCKSHIRE.  Married 

ANNIE,  daughter  of  William  Vaughn  of  Llanelyn,  whose 
son 

THOMAS  AWBREY  OF  LLANDYN  PARISH,  whose 
daughter 

JOAN  AWBREY,  born  1640 — Died  1699,  married 

DAVID  PRICE — came  to  Pa.  1690  with  family,  whose 
daughter 

JOAN  PRICE; — born  in  Wales,  married  1692 
JAMES  PUGH — died  1724 — Englishman  from  Wales 
Their  son 

THOMAS  PUGH — born  1703,  married 
ELIZABETH  PUGH — born  1709,  their  son 
JAMES  PUGH — born  1747,  married 
JANE  PATTERSON— born  1754,  Their  son 
JESSE  E.  PUGH,  born  May  25,  1802,  married  1821 
NANCY  REESE — born  1804,  their  son 
JOHN  REESE  PUGH — born  Jan.  8th,  1831,  married 
ELIZABETH  PUGH— 1852  (Likely  also  descendant  of 
James  Pugh).  Their  daughter 
LUELLA  PUGH— married 
WILLIAM  V.  KNOTT— 1895 

MATERNAL  LINE 

Reference  Jordan  pg.  7 2 — Browning  682. 

Vermandois. 

From  Vermand  a  county  named  from  its  capital  in  1  i- 
cardy,  now  Department  Aisne  in  Northeastern  France,  seat 
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Vermandue  of  Roman  times,  the  surname  of  title  Verman¬ 
dois  originated. 

The  house  of  Vermandois  is  one  of  the  most  ancient  and 
famous  of  the  early  French  Noble  houses  and  is  descended 
in  direct  male  line  from  Emperor  Charlemagne.  The  rec¬ 
ord  of  the  counts  go  back  to  Herbert,  grandson  of  Bernard 
of  Italy.  From  1045  to  1083  the  counts  possessed  also  the 
Valois. 

HENRY  DE  VERMANDOIS — 4th  Earl — married 
ED  GIVE,  daughter  of  Edward  the  Elder,  King  of  Eng¬ 
land,  who  was  Son  of  Alfred  the  Great  King  of  the 
West  Saxons.  Uniting  the  house  of  Vermandois  with 
the  Anglo  Saxon  Kings.  (Browning  682).  Daughter 
ADELA — married 

PRINCE  HUGH  MAGNETS,  son  Henry  I  King  of  France 
and  Anne  of  Russia,  daughter  of  Grand  Duke  of  Russia. 
Their  daughter 
ISABEL,  married 

ROBERT  BEAUMONT  1036— 11 18— He  was  Lord  of 
Bellmont. 

Also  descends  from  Charlemagne.  Their  daughter 
MABEL,  married 

WILLIAM,  Earl  of  Devon — daughter — 

JOAN — Married 

WILLIAM  DE  BOIWERE  BREWYRE  (Reese  history, 
Browning  682)  Daughter 
MAUD  married 
SIR  THOMAS  AP  RHYS,  son 
SIR  DAVID  AP  RHYS— Reese  Married 
GLADYS,  daughter  of  Redwallon,  Prince  of  Powis. 

(See  Reese  history  by — Miss  Mary  Reese — Pub. 
Richmond,  Va.  by  Whittet  &  Shepperson  1903.  See 
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Browning  94  Pg.  to  Conan  King  of  All  Wales.  Son — ) 
SIR  AND  REV.  DAVID  AP  REESE — Pastor  of  Pres¬ 
byterian  Congregation  at  Cardigan  Wales — Married 
MAUD  OWEN,  daughter  Meredith  Owen  of  South 
Wales.  Rev.  David  Reese — was  one  of  the  Defenders  of 
Londonderry  Ireland. 

Their  son 

DAVID  REESE  who  came  to  Pa.  with  parents  when  15 
years  of  age — was  born  in  Wales  1710 — Married 
SUSAN  RUTH  POLK  in  1738.  He  died  1787 
Their  son 

DAVID  TASKA  REESE,  his  son 
WILLIAM  REESE,  his  daughter 
NANCY  REESE  Married 
JESSE  PUGH,  whose  son 
JOHN  REESE  PUGH  Married 
ELIZABETH  PUGH,  whose  daughter 
LUELLA  PUGH — married 
WILLIAM  V.  KNOTT— 1895. 


LINEAGE  OF  SUSAN  POLK  REESE,  BACK  TO 
KING  DAVID  OF  SCOTLAND 


KING  DAVID  OF  SCOTLAND,  whose  son 
HENRY,  PRINCE  OF  SCOTLAND  and  his  wife  ADA, 
who  was  daughter  of  William  De  Warren  and  Isabel  De 


Vermandois,  whose  son 

DAVID  EARL  OF  HUNTINGDON  married  MAUD, 
daughter  of  Hugh  Kyvelick  De  Machines,  whose  son 
ROBERT  DE  BRUCE,  EARL  OF  ANNANDALE, 


married 

ISABEL  DE  HUNTINGDON,  whose  son 
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ROBERT  BRUCE  (1210-95)  EARL  OF  ANANDALE 
Married 

ISABEL  DE  CLARE,  their  son 
ROBERT  BRUCE — (1245-1304)  married 
MARTHA  OF  MARJORY,  daughter  of  Neil,  Earl  of 
Carrick,  whose  daughter 

MATILDA  BRUCE,  sister  of  King  Robert,  married 
Hugh,  5  th  Earl  of  Ross  of  Scotland,  whose  daughter 
ROSS,  married  Sir  John  Erskin,  whose  daughter 
ALICE  ERSKINE,  married 

WALTER  FITZALLAN,  who  took  the  name  of  Stewart, 
whose  daughter 

MARJORY  STEWART,  married  Sir  Alexandria  Lindsey, 
whose  daughter 
ISABEL  LINDSEY,  married 
SIR  JOHN  MAXWELL,  whose  son 
ROBERTUS  DE  POLLOK  OF  RENFREWSHIRE, 
Scotland,  whose  son 

BRUCIUS  DE  POLLOK,  whose  descendant 
JOHN  DE  POLLOK,  Killed  at  Leckerbie,  1495,  whose 
son 

SIR  ROBERT  POLLOK,  whose  3rd  son 
SIR  ROBERT  POLLOK,  whose  1st  son 
ROBERT  BRUCE  POLLOK,  an  Army  officer  in  Ulster, 
born  about  1630,  married 

MADALINE  TASKER  (widow  of  Col.  Porter)  about 
1655,  because  of  Religious  persecution  they  fled  to 
Princess  County,  Maryland.  They  changed  the  name  to 
Polk.  Their  son 

JOHN  POLK,  1670-1726— married  JOANNA  KNOX, 
whose  son 

WILLIAM  POLK,  married  PRISCELLE  ROBERTS 
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and  moved  to  Carlisle,  Pa.  and  later  moved  to  Charlotte, 
N.  C.,  whose  son 

COL.  THOMAS  POLK,  married  daughter  of  Thomas 
Spratt,  whose  daughter 
SUSAN  POLK,  married 

SIR  DAVID  REESE,  whose  2nd  son  and  3rd  child  was — 

DAVID  TASKA  REESE,  born  1746,  whose  son 

WILLIAM  REESE  1784,  whose  daughter 

NANCY  REESE,  married 

JESSE  PUGH,  whose  son 

JOHN  REESE  PUGH,  married 

ELIZABETH  PUGH  (also  a  descendant  of  James  Pugh) 
whose  daughter 
LUELLA  PUGH  married 
WILLIAM  VALENTINE  KNOTT,  1895. 
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